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Preikcc* 

RwJcUiig for tome jean in the land which gave 
Uiih to tha two great men who hare dirided 
the honour of dieeoT«ring America, mj attention 
waa treqoentlj tomed to the subject of this toI- 
nme. Without any fixed pnrpoee of writing 
about Amerieus or hie timee, I deroted the leia- 
ure I had, to the etndj of the era of DiecoTecy, 
and coDected those books, charts, and M88. 
wliich throw light oyer the enb ject. 

A superficial survey of my materials begat a feel- 
ing of surprise, that no English or American his- 
torian had erer been attracted towards so fine a 
theme, wldle a more diligent iuTestigation at last 
kindled a desire to possess my countrymen gen- 
erally of information which could not be found in 
the literature of our language. 

But I was beset with uncommon difliculties in 
the yeiy beginning of my labours. Various ac- 
counts of Amerieus and his Voyages had ap- 
peared in Italian, Spanish, and German books, 
but no writer of research or celebrity had thrown 
much light orer the Life and Voyages of the Dis- 
corerer. A careful reyiew of Canoyai, Bandini, 
and Bartolossi, idio are almost the only Italians 
that haye written much about Amerieus, with a 
minute examination of other authors, conyinoed 
me it would be no eauy task to reconcile their 
conflicting opinions, and separate history from 
fiction. But the yeiy obstacles I found in my way 
only served to show the claims of the subject upon 
iii 
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PREFACE. 

the historian. I wished to pablieh the result of 
mj studies before my return to Europe, but this 
would have been impossible without essential aid 
from some one familiar with the subject. For this 
purpose, I applied last autumn to my friend, Mr. 
Andrew Foster, of Boston, whose acquaintance 
with the langTiagua and literature of Modem Eu- 
rope Ten dered h'm eLsm&tBSn^ in t alu able , He kindly 
complied with my requeBt, and for fteveral months 
had deToted himHeH entirely to thia work. It 
was bnt an art of simple justice tci insist that 
his name should appear on the titl^page, and 
to make thl« ^frateful acknowledgment, which 
I do with uiiiiu:xed pieaeure. 

It hau be«n remarked of Petrarch^ that *'h\M 
veriatm and bie letters, when read together, tur- 
niflhetl a sort of running biatory of the man.'' 
Though this remark cannot be applied in its 
fullest force to Americu*, yet it may be eaid to be 
partially true with regard to bim. His letters 
carry ns through the acenes which he vinited during 
the mo0t interesting part of hie life, and though 
seldom alluding to hini^lf jicTBonally. it is eajiy 
to place him in the imaginati^m in ^rerj podtion 
be deecHbei. I thought it advisable to adopt a 
new arraiigement of thei^ documentjs, or rather 
to follow the arrangement partially laid out by 
Caaorai, and to divide the letter to Soderini into 
four parts^ placing the di^erent accounts of e^ch 
voyage together, 

in preparing the tran^ation of the lettern many 
different editions in Italian, Latin, and Spanidif 
have been consulted and compared. The letter to 
Soderini fuUows principally the text of the Gruni- 
ger edition, translated into Spaniidi by Navarr^te, 
with Home alterations and corrections of manifest 
errors. The letters to De Medici were taken 
iv 
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from the Italian of Bandini and Canoyai, with 
the ezeeption of the eeeond letter, ipying an ac- 
count of the third Toyage, wbkh waa translated 
from the work of BartolosiL Hie Latin eopy of 
the letter contained in the NoTne Orbie of Ori- 
imu» was compared with the Italian. 

The works of Mr. Ining, ''The Uto of Colnm- 
bne" and ''The Companions of Colnmbns/' haye 
been canlaUj consulted. The Paris edition has 
been naed, and is the one referred to. It is the 
last edition, and published under lir. Inring's 
own egre, anj therefore in all probability the most 
correct. The Collection of 8efior Navarrdte has 
been inraluable, and has brought to light many 
facts of which all previous biographers of Ameri- 
cus were ignorant. 

Before concluding these prefatory s e ntences, I 
wish to express my warm sense of obligation to 
Mr. Moore, the Librarian of the New York His- 
torical Sodety, for his uniformly courteous treat- 
ment and his kind aid in facilitating the researches 
necessary in the preparation of this work. The 
library itself is a ilne collection of yaluable his- 
torical works, and I doubt whether any one, with 
the exception perhaps of the Ehbeling collection, in 
the Haryard Uniyersity Library, is more rich in 
matter relating to the early histoiy of America. 
Indeed, there are some rare works found in the 
N. T. H. 8. Library which are not readily met 
with in Europe. 

I cannot dose this account of my labours with- 
out petitioning the reader to lay aside the preju^ 
dice so common in this country against the very 
name of Americus. The learned haye said that he 
"usurped the name of the continent," and the 
yulgar haye repeated it. How pooriy the great 
Nayigator has merited this charge the following 
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|MfM win ihow. The work is now glrea to the 
Pablk, wHb the hope that the labom of item* 
thon will not be in rain. 

C. EDWABDB LESTER. 

New Tork, Maich 81, 184(1 
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AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Th» commeroe of the world until nearly the 
doM of the fifteenth century was carried on chiefly 
by means of land transportation. Voyages of 
much extent were almost nnknown, and the mari- 
ner confined himself to inland waters, or hoTered 
along: the shores of the great Western Ocean, 
without yentnring out of sight of land. The prin- 
cipal marts of Europe were the Hanseatic cities— 
a league of mercantile towns, which was formed 
for the purpose of security and mutual protection. 

The thriving Republics of Italy were the car- 
riers of the world. For many centuries their citi- 
sens were almost the on^ agents for commercial 
communication with the countries of the East. 
Venice and Genoa maintained establishments on 
the farthest shores of the Mediterranean and 
BlaekSeas. Immense carayans crossed the deserts 
of Arabia and Egypt, their camels laden with the 
costly fabrics of the Indies, friiich were reoeiyed 
by the Italian traders from the hands of the 
Mahometans, and distributed orer Europe. Here 
and there upon the deserts, a green oasis with its 
bubbling spring or fresh rivulet, served these 
mi^ty trains for a resting-place, where man and 
beast halted to recovw from the fatigues of their 
weary ionmeys* 
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OeeadonaQsr, on tliese apoim, whien the ioil was 
of ■ofkiait iertilitj to nittain a popnUtioii, Tfl> 
lacM graw up. In rarer fagtanree and in eariler 
ages, large cities bad been buih upon tbeee stop- 
ping-plaoee, and were for the time the-oentree oi 
traffle. Their warehoneee, cumbered with the fmite, 
the treaenree, and the fabrics ci India, tempted the 
traders of all nations to their gates, and their 
market-plaees resounded with the bnqr hnm of a 
crowded population* While the current of busi- 
ness flowed in that direction, all within their 
walls evinced lil^ and activity, but as soon as a 
new channel was adopted by merchants, th^ leil 
into JniiigniflrAnce, and were once more abandoned 
to the solitude of the desert. TraTdkrs of the 
present day occasionaUy visit their sites, and tell 
tales of wonder of the gigantic ruins of some Bal* 
bee or Palmyra of the wilderness. 

In the fifteenth century merchants were, of ne- 
cessity) travellers. They could not, as in the present 
day, sit quietly in their counting-rooms, and trans- 
act business with all parts of the known world, 
receiving by each day's post communications from 
distant agents, and issuing orders for future op- 
erations, with the certaint7 of their receipt and 
prompt execution. The stranger was regarded as 
an enemy by the laws of most countries, and the 
fordgn merchant was looked upon with distrust 
and apprehension. There existed little confidence 
in mercantile honour, and bills of exchange were 
rar^ resorted to, except in cases of emergency 
and danger. The exorbitant rates of interest 
whkh were in all cas e s demanded for the use oi 
money, materially checked active commradal 
operations. 

Absurd as it seems in the present day, an idea 
generally prevailed, that the receipt of interest f(^ 
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withla the ■criyU if ai df ladatioM of 
f aad, notwithgtimdhig the enlig^tciiid Tkwi 
wliieli were hf^ginning to gain ground, time were 
not wanting learned doetore of the ehnreh who 
maintained the gollt of thoeeidioreeaiTedpaj for 
the riak thej took in loaning their ci^iltal. The 
mefdiante of Italj, or, as thcjj were eaUed In the 
North of Eorope, the Lombarde, were the bankere 
ae well as the carriere of the age, and finding 
themaelTee engaged in a bnaineee wliich was con- 
sidered diegraoefol and irreligions hj the maae of 
the people, natnraUy became extraragant in their 
demands in the ratio of the infamj of their trane> 
actione. The coneeqnence was, that extrayagant 
ftrotktm were required to remunerate traders, and 
trallle was ccmflned almost exdusiyely to barter 
and exchange. The merchant accompanied his 
goods to their destination, sold them himself, and 
purchased a new stock which was saleable in bis 
own country; and in most cases this transacti<m 
was eOected without the medium of gold or silTer. 

But eridenee of an approaching change was not 
wanting. The demands of adyancing dyilisaticm 
had begun to develop a vast alteration in the face 
of Europe. Tlie in cr e as ing demand for the fabrics 
of the East stimulated the enterprise of tiie in- 
habitants of the South of Europe, and efforts 
were made to cuhiyate the plants of India, whSle 
manufactories, already established in Italy, gave, 
fsir promise oi success and profit. The looms of 
her silk-weaTers had afaready begun to clothe her 
dtinns In garments which heretofore, from their 
costliness, could only be obtained by princes and 
nobles. 

It is curious to contemi^te the rast differenee 
in hizury and comfdrt which existed between those 
coontrles which, from their natural geographical 
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poihioii, were placed in tke conne of trade, and 
tkoae more eedoded or out of the waj of traTel- 
lera. InEna^d,lor faetaiwft, an ieolated cooiitrj, 
manj of tke inhaMtante of l^r laigeet towna 
lired in Irats, witkont window or ckimn^. TWe 
fire was built on tke ground, in tke centre of tke 
honee, and ite smoke was left to find its waj ovt 
by tbe door, or eeei^ied bj a kole in tke roof. 
Okairs and tables, the commonest articles of 
domestic ntilitj, were almost unknown to tke 
largest part of tke population. How diUpvent the 
scene in Okent, or Bruges, or Venice, or Goioa I 
Tkere, costly palaces for tke wealtky, fumisked 
witk most of tke luxuries of later times, and com- 
fortable kabitations for the poorer classes, eyery- 
wkere abounded. Art and litottture flourisked by 
the side of commerce, and uniTersities and schools 
were establisked, wkick disseminated knowledge far 
and wide among mankind. 

Tke manufacturing spirit of Southern Europe 
was brought to life mainly by tke fact that tke 
old-establisked ways of transporting goods from 
India, wkick kad gradually been growing more 
and more precarious, were tken almost entirely 
abandoned, on account of tkeir danger. Tke 
TmkB, a nation of ferocious religious warriors, 
kad overrun tke Greek proTinces of Asia border- 
ing upon the Mediterranean, and annihilated tke 
Okristian power in the East by the conquest of 
Constantinople. Th^y were as a people littie 
adapted to commercial pursuits, eren had they 
poss e s s ed the willingness to engage in them which 
characterised their predecessors, and their laiHess 
character and marauding habits rendoied the pas- 
sage of the deserts, CTen by their own country- 
men, a task of great uncertainty and danger. 

It was not to be supposed that the shrewd 
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■pirit <ii mercantile e n terpriee and epeenlatkHi 
would remain dormant in tide etate of aHalrn. 
Tradenin tmrj part of Europe fvere att?e to tke 
adrantagee to be derhred from tke dieeorery of a 
new route of transportation. Several efldrts were 
made, and in eome lew eases attended with im- 
mense profit and so ee es s , to eomnranieate witk 
India b j tlM long and ardnons Jonmej ronnd the 
Black Sea, and tkroogk tlM almost unexplored re- 
l^ons of Circassia and Georgia. Tke fai^fl skores 
of tke Caqiian were reaeked b j some travelling 
traders, and tke geograpkieal knowledge tk^drcn- 
lated on tkeir return gave a new impulse to tke 
growing spfarit of adventure. i^Mxarypkal as tke 
narratives of Marco Pcdo and Blandeville appeared, 
tkere was a snflteient mixture of tmtk wttk exag^ 
geration to stimnlate tke minds of men, ever greedy 
of gain, and tke endless wealtk of tke <}rand Kkon 
and kis people were tke snbiects of many eager 
and longing anticipations. 

Tke inventions of tke Compass and tke Astro- 
labe, wkile tk^ increased tke facilities of navi- 
gators most opportunely, added greatly to tke 
confidence of merckante. Tk^ began to perceive 
tkat tk^ must, in fatnre, rely mainly upon water 
carriage in transporting tMr goods, and skips 
and seamen multiplied rapidly in consequence. 
Ability to define tkeir position witk accuracy led 
mariners to undertake longer Toyagee, and at 
lengtk nautical enterprise was powerfully roused 
by tke influence of a sagacious mind, wkose ener- 
gies for many years kad been devoted to tke 
elucidation of a grand problem. Tkis was no less 
tkantkepoeeibiUty of reacking tke Indies by tke 
circumnavigation of Africa. 

Prince Henry of Portugal is Justly entitled to 
tke grateful remembrance and respect of tke 
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world. Tke ckaraeter fHdek is giTOi bj Dr. Bob- 
ertoonoftldt tmljgrettt man k indeed eoTiftbfe. 
'^Tkat prinee/' he eajs, ''added to tin martial 
(q>irit fHdek wae tke eharaetertotle of e^ery man of 
noble bfartk at tkat time, all tke aooompUahmeots 
of a more enlightened and poliehed age. He cnhi- 
yated the arte and edeneee, which were then un- 
known and deepieed bj pereone of hie rank. He 
applied with peculiar fondneee to the etody of geog- 
raphy, and by the inetmction of able maetere, as 
wen as by the aoconnte of traTeUem, he early ae* 
qniied eoch knowledge of the haUtable globe, as 
diecoTered the great probability of finding new and 
opulent conntriee by eailing along the eoaet oi 
Africa. Such an object was formed to awaken the 
enthneiaem and ardour of a youthful mind, and 
he engaged, with the utmoet leal, to patroniie a 
deeign that might proTe ae beneficial as it ap- 
peared to be eplendid and honourable. In order 
that he might be able to pursue thie great echeme 
without interruption, he retired from court im- 
mediately after hie return from Africa, and fixed 
hie residence at Sagree, near Cape St. Vincent, 
where the prospect of the Atlantic Ocean inyited 
his thoughts continually towards his fayourite 
project, and encouraged him to execute it. In 
this retreat he was attended by some of the most 
learned men in his country, who aided him in his 
re se a rches. He i^pUed for information to the 
Moors of Barbary, ^o were accustomed to trayel 
by land into the interior proyinees of Africa, in 
quest of iyory, gold-dust, and other rich commodi- 
ties. He consulted the Jews settled in PortugaL 
By promises, rewards, and marks of respect, he 
allured into his seryioe several persons, foreigners 
as wen as Portugueee, who were eminent for their 
skiU in nayigation. In taking those preparatory 
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ikb gnat abilitiM of Ite Prinee mn sms 
oBdadbyktepriTtttoirirtiM. Hfointegri^^kteaf. 
tehOHy, kte nepeet for reUgion, his leal for Ite 
koBoor of kte eonntry, engaged persone of all 
ranks to i^^pUnd kis deetgn, and to faTonr tke 
eseeatkm of H. Hie eckemee fvere allowed by kis 
eoQntrymen to proeeed a e tt ke r from ambttioii nor 
tke desire of nealtk, but to flow from tke warm 
benerdenee of a keart eager to promote tke 
kspirfBeee of mankind, and fHdek Jnstly entitied 
kim to aaenme a motto for kie device tkat de> 
eerlbed tke qnatttyby fHdek ke wieked to be die- 
tinguiBked,— Tke talent of doing good."* 

It is impossible to aToid a feeling of regret that 
tkie great Prince was not permitted to live long 
enooi^ to behold aU his ardent aspirations re- 
alii6d« When, atlast, fai the year 1497, Yaseo de 
Gama, proceeding from tke port of Lisbon, with 
f onr Mp^ coasted the shores of Africa to their 
farthest extent, and doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, he most have regarded with veneration the 
memory <rf the able and patriotfe Prince who 
first i»x>mpted to the design he had now brought 
to sQch a glorious conclusion. It is worthy of 
remark, tkat the Portognese Admiral fonnd in 
use, among the mariners of the Bed Sea and tiie 
Penrian Gulf, a nautical instrument answering, 
very neariy, the descr^tion of the astrolabe, 
whkh that noble prince had so recently assisted 
in perfecting in PortugaLf 

♦VldeBolMrtnii'iHlftoryof ABMrtoe,ToLLp.4a,44. Th&i 
folnme bit been freqoeDtlyrefliBmd towbfla tbtoobepterwM 
In protnM, aiMl bit been of inMb Mrftoe,wliMi tognMUly 
Mknowledsea. 

tTMOodeeemnwMboniln Portognl, in ttie town of Bynli. 

TliebiitorfMiswIiobeferaeoiided bli dlMsofwtot be?e onltted 

to gt?e meay ptrtienlui of bis lite pra^looB to blf depeitore fbr 

tbenidleB. It wm tbe eoirent opinion at tbe time De r 
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The eariiett efforts for marteliiie dkcoTery were 
oi the moet trifling nature, and impeded by the 
moet fancffnl feara and apfvehenelone. Aoeiie> 
tomed to tiiink nothing of a paeeage acroae the 
ocean, the mariners of tiie present daj can haTe 
no idea how extensiTe and important iq>peared 
to the Portogoese an undertaking to explore tiie 
coast <rf Africa b^ond Ci^ie Non* The Tery name 
of the Ci^M itself, was indicatbe of the impossi- 
Ulity of sailing b^ond it, and eten after it was 
passed, more than twenty years eli^ised ere the 
timid nayigators Tentnred beyond the rocky 
inromontory of Bajador, less than two hundred 

Hiled, ttitt ttiera eilfted OD the etitera ilioiw o( Afrtea » 1^ 
tloD of Gtariftftot vndflr tbe domiiloii of » poworfnl prtnoe, 
wbom ttiey <mUed Prater Jolin« and tbe PortogQefe, wbo bad 
so recently eeen the magnlfloent dJeoorertes of Otdnmboe eonr- 
tBff to tbe beoeflt of Spatn, were ittmaUOed to » detennlnallQii 
of smung tblf ooiiiitr7« wtalob tbey imafffned would Mngeqntl 
•dfintete to tbelr own DAtloii. 

DeQuna eet nU wltb » imaU fleet on tbe Stb of July, 1487, 
and urfved on tbe 17tb of December at tbe point wbere tbe dia- 
coferies of Dial bad oeaeed. Tbere tbe Portngneae entered tbe 
aeas of India fbr tbe flnl time, and atretcbed away to tbe 
Nortb. 

In tbe early part of Mareb be airtred before tbe dty of Mo- 
MBiblqoe, tben Inbabtted by Moon and Xabometan Araba, 
under tbe dominion of aprtneeof tbelrownteltb. 

Tbeae people carrted on an eztenilTe commerce wttbtbeBed 
Sea, and tbe bope of commerolal connection wltb » new people 
led tbem to give » friendly reception to De Gama. Bot tbeir 
frlendtfilp waa of abort duration, and aa aoon aa tbeydlseofered 
tbem to be ObriaOana, tbey formed » plan to mamacre tbem. 
Tbe admiral, boweter, eaeaped from tbelranarea, and proceeded 
on blB Toyase, toncblng at yartona placea, until be arrived at 
Oallout, on tbe 90tb of lUy, 1486. 

Tblawaa tbe rlobeat and most commerolal dty of Indlaattbe 
time, and waa under tbe nUe of a monarcb called Zamorln. 
Luckily for De Oama, be found tbere a Moor wbo, wttb tbe aid 
of <me wbo accompanied tbe fleet, acted as Interpreter, and waa 
tbe meana of blB opening a communication witb tbe king. Hie 
Pottuaoeae naturally dlatnisted tbe faltbof tbeMabometana; 
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milM distant, an exploit, which, whan it was at 
last aeeompliihed, was prodaimed oyer Europe as 
one of the most daring and intrepid actions erer 
recorded in the pages of history. 

The belief which generally preraiM, that the tor- 
rid lone was a region of impassable heat, where 
no Tegetation existed, and where the Tery waters 
of the ocean boiled as in a caldron, under the in- 
flnence of a vertical sun, had effectually checked 
any attempts at discoTery; and as the Portu- 
gnese penetrated within the tropics, the sights 
th^ saw, all tended to confirm the old opinion. 

Beyond the Senegal Biver th^ found a new race 

Imt tlMlr wnnmaiMVir wm not lo be detened by any onUouT 
dtngw, and nleettnff twetre bi»Te men from ttie fleet, be 



HewM oUlired to go sboat fire mflei Into tbe Interior to a 
oomitrypetaoewbervZMnorlnrMided, and wae followed ttarooKh 
tbe flitj of OaUont by an tmmenae crowd of penooi, all anztoui 
togaaaattbeDewly-arrtvedatransen. HewaeatfliitreedTed 
faTomably, but after awbfle, Jealonatea and lUiiiioioni roee In 
tbe mmdiof tbe nattfea, and rendered It necemary to re-embark 
and aet nfl somewbat loddenly vpoo bli retom. 

After reflttlns bli etatpa at aome nelgbbomlng labmda, be 
iteered a bomewaid ooorm, itopiilnf on bla way baok at Me- 
Unda, wbere be took on board bli fleet an ^mbaamdor to tbe 
King of Portogal from tbe ruler of tbat ooontry. Tbla nation 
wia the only friendly one wblob tbe Fortogueee found In India. 

Tlie fleet dooUed tbe Gape of Good Hope once more In Marob, 
IHNI^ and anlTed In Uabon In September of tbe aame year, after 
an abaence of more tban two jmn. 

Kmwannel reeetred De Qama wltb tbe greateat bonoon and 
magnfflfwiee, and created blm Admiral of tbe Indlei. TIm ad- 
miral aabaeooently madeanotber yoyage wltb a powerful armed 
fleet to tbe Indlea, and oompeDed by fOroe of arma bli old en- 
emy, Zamorln, to admit of Portogueae eatabUibmentB m bla 
domfntona. He waa afterwarda created TIeeroy of tbe Indlea, 
bat died aoon after bli arrlral from bli tblrdTc^age to take oon- 
trolof bli new domlnloni. 

A blitory of bli dlaooveilea waa written by Barroi, and pob- 
liibed In 16SB. Oamoene, It la wtfl known, made blm tbe aob- 
Jaet €< bla Lnrtart -Biog. Ufyk>^ t. xtL, p. 889-404. 
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of beings, with eompleiioiis blade as ebony, with 
hair crisped as thon^^ bnmt, with fBatnrBs flat 
and inazpresslTe, and eridentij possessing intel- 
ligenee vastly inferior to their own. This was all 
attributed to the fatal inflaenoe of tiie dimate, 
and th^ dreaded any farther exploration, lest by 
some sodden catastrophe th^ also might be re> 
dnced to the state in wldeh th^ found the nn- 
hi^py denfsens of Africa. 

The actire and eapadons mind of Prince Henry 
alone opposed itself to the representations ^^lich 
th^ made to him. The dIscoTeries which th^ 
had already made, serred to undermine his con- 
fidence in tb» views of tiie ancient geogn^hers, 
and supported in his determination by his brother 
Pedro, who then ruled in Portugal, as guardian 
of his minor nephew, Alj^onso, he persercred in 
his plans with eagerness. 

One drcumstanoe contributed materially to ani- 
mate the hearts of the Portuguese navigatcws, 
wldch must not be overiooked. Well knowing 
the eHeet whfeh an apparent sanction of his move- 
ments by the Church would have upon the bigoted 
minds of his countrymen. Prince Heniy inn^lied 
dhrectly to the Head of the Church, and, 1^ reine- 
senting tiie labours and religious seal with which 
he had exerted himself for many years to discover 
unknown regions then sunk in the darkness of 
Paganism, with a view to thefar conversion to the 
true faith, he obtained from the Pope a Bull, con- 
ferring upon the crown of Portugal the exclusive 
rii^t of dominion over all the countries wliiehth^ 
might discover on the coast of Africa, as far as 
the Indies. Absurd as this grant appears at the 
pr es en t day, no power then existed that disputed 
the rigbt of the pih[mU see to make it, or that 
ventured to fatterfere with it. The religious seal 
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eomiiiiBS bMtoiPBd upon them, and th^ were en- 
eovaged to pr oeec o te their imdertttkiiige b j a 
new and powerful mottre. 

la 1463 the caoee of dieeoTerj reeeired a ee- 
r&n blow in the death of Prince Henry. FYom 
that time until the a cce ee ii m of John DL to the 
throne of Portugal, little worthj of note was 
added to the maritime knowledge of the world. 
The new monarch, howefver, entered at onee into 
the echemee of hie grand nnele, and revived them 
with great vigour. Powerfol fleete were deepatched 
from time to time; forte were erected along tiie 
i^riean eoaet, and at length when the line wae 
cr oeee d , the dehieione which had long held the 
mindfl of men in bondage, were diai^ted. Two 
great errore of the aadente were ezpoeed: the 
ilret, that reepeeting the nneonqnerable heat of 
the tropice; the eecond, that the eontfaient of 
Africa increaeed in breadth ae it extended to the 
eovth. 

The return of Bartholemew Diae, a mariner 
of great eagaeitj and boldneee, who, in 1486, 
had coaetod the ehoree over a thooeand milee, 
and Unallj reached the eouthemmoet point of 
Africa, filled the sangoine mind of tte Ung with 
the warmeet hopee of eo ec ee e . In the plenitode of 
Ue ioj, and confident that he had at laet at- 
tained the great object of hie e n t o rp riee e, he r^ 
named the promontory which Dias had appro- 
priately deeignated, Cabo Tormentoeo, or the 
Stormy Cape, and gave it the more enphoniooe 
and attractive title, The Cape of €k>od Hope. 

Active preparatione were immediately commenced 

to bring to a condoeion their long and ardnone 

labonre. Bat, notwithstanding the ekffl which the 

Portogoeee eaflon had gained, the reporto which 
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tlM compaoioiis of Dias widely drcolated filled the 
minds of all witk fear, and some years elapsed be- 
fore tki&j were snfkiently calmed to take adyan- 
tage of tlM kno^^edge already acqoiied. Wkile 
tke possibility of doubling in salety a eape, wasked 
by seas so tempestuous, was eagerly debated, 
Europe was electrified by tke astounding discovery 
<rf a new worid in tke Western Ocean, a direction 
which tke boldest in nautical affairs kad kitkerto 
scarcely dared to contemplate. 

Tke impetus wkick was given to tke spirit iA 
diecoTery by tkese voyages of tke Portuguese, 
may be compared witk tke vast conceptions, and 
magnificent projects, wkick kave followed tke ap- 
plication of tke power of steam in tke present 
day. Tke publicmindwas excited beyond measure, 
and tke wildest tales of imaginary regions beyond 
tke trackless waste of waters, kitkerto unexplored, 
found ready and entkusiastic beUey^s, wko were 
willing to peril life and reputation in efforts to 
test tkeir trutk. As is almost always tke case, 
tkose wko were most earnest in tkeir faitk, pos- 
sessed tke smallest means to carry out tkeir 
▼ie?ro. 

But tkeir day of success was fast approacking. 
Tke sdenoe of cosmogn^^ky became tke favourite 
subject of speculation among pkilosopkers and 
leanied men, affording, as It did, a brilliant field 
for tke imagination, and, at tke same time, an 
opportunity of deep researck. Tke woriDi of an- 
cient writers were ardently sought for, and dili- 
gently collated ; tke vague kypotkeses of some of 
tke old geograpkers were revived ; tkeories wkick 
kad lain undisturbed beneath the dust of ages were 
brought to ligkt again ; and, wken compared witk 
the accounts of Eastern travellers, lent a semblance 
of trutk to tke dim visions of distant islands in tke 
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Atlantle, wkkst haunted the minds of sATlgston; 
tkft eoaat of Africa gave immense sc<HW to nantieal 
e n terp ri ee, and the eonrt <rf Poitagal, hitherto 
hardly known in Europe, became at onee the r^ 
sort of hardj adTOitarers from all nations, wiiUe 
the kingdom rose immediately from the inferlOT 
position it had prerionsly ocenpied, to one of the 
greatest importance. Lisbon was in a eontinnal 
ferer of excitement, wliieh aflected all classes of 
society and the constant succession of new ex- 
peditions which were fitted out were eageriy Joined 
by men of rank and celebrity, as well as the more 
common class of mariners. 

The idea of a passage by the west to India was 
not, even at that time, one of recent date. Va- 
rious indefinite accounts were current of seamen 
driven by tempestuous gales far out of their 
course, who, on their return, had reported that 
ikey had fallen in with land, which was supposed 
to be a part of the islands on the easteirn coast 
of India. The re-discovery of the Grand Canaries, 
in the fourteenth century, the Fortunate Islands 
of the ancients, from ^ddch Ptolemy calculated 
longitude, had familiarised navigators with the 
wide waters of the Atlantic, and occasionally, for 
a century past, ibey had ventured even farther 
out on ^ ocean, in the doubtful hope of meeting 
with the fabled Atalantis of Plato, or the equally 
visionary islands of the Seven Cities and St. Bran^ 
dan.* Each of these phantasies found firm be- 

• Tlie IMmknw hlftory of botli of ttaflM Mandt II faU of ro- 
naatle intarest* wtdob the reader may xratify by tbe peniaal of 
Mr. iTTtng'B aooonnt of tbem In Ibe, appendix to hie blitory of 
OotomtNiB. Afboittteteh la all tliat ouripaoe admttii,and la 
ibrtdged from ttiat woilc. 

Tlie atory wliloh waa onmnt at the time of Otdnmbiia, ra- 
ipeetlngtliel8laiMloftlia8efen0ltlaa,waatottilaeltoct. When 
the Voon orerran and oooquered the oonntrlea of Spain and 
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Uefieni, and tke age required only a ma«t6r-mlnd 
to arrange the crude imaginings wkick were rile, 
and direct ttem to a ueeful end. Suck a mind 
existed. 

For many years preyious to kis first Toyage, 
Columbus pondered over the idea of a weetem 
passage to India; he collected by degrees all the 
information which was to be derired from the 
woriDi of the ancients, and from the accounts of 

Portugal, wTeD blaliop6 of tbe Chrtstian dxarch fled by sea, and 
alMmdoDlng tbemaelTes to tbe wavei, were oast opoo an island 
In tbe midst of tbe ooean« wbere tbey destroyed tbeir sblps to 
prevent tbe desertion of tbeir followen, and founded MTcn 
dtles. Ibis story was very generally credited at tbe time of 
Prtnoe Henry, wbo was said to ba?e reoelYed aooounts of tbe 
island from some Portogaese sailors, and In tbe maps of tbe en 
it was located in tbe Atlantic under tbe name of Antilla. 

Tbe origin of tbe belief in tbe Uland at Si, Brandan is stlU 
more singular. It was supposed by many to be identical wltb 
tbe Island of tbe Seven Cities, and originated In a very remark- 
able optical delusion of tbe inbabitants of tbe Canaries. Tbey 
Imagined tbatin clear weatbertbey could see from tbe summits 
of tbebr bigbest bills, an island, apparently about ninety leagues 
In lengtb, and varying in distance from tbe point of view from 
fifteen to one buQdred leagues, according to tbe aooounts of 
different persons. Tbe name was derived from tbat of a Scotcb 
abbot, St. Borondon, Wbo went wltb a numerous train of monks 
and entbustasts, as tbe tale was told, in seareb of a terrestrial 
paradise In tbe ocean, and wbo at last were tbrown upon tbls 
isbind. 

It is astonlsbing bow many expeditions were fitted out and 
sailed In seareb of tbis imsglnary country, but it always eluded 
tbe pursuit of tbe navigators. Even as lato as tbe year 1721 a 
fleet was sent in seareb of it, and In 1756 it still figured in some 
geograpblcal cbarts. In a letter written by a Frandsoan monk 
from tbe Island of Gomara in 1760, It is distinctly described as 
having been seen by blmself and upwards of forty witnesses, 
wbom be called to verify his own eyesight. He describes It as 
consisting of two high mountains, wltb a valley between, and 
when viewed through a telescope, the ravine appeared filled 
wltb trees and verdure. A belief in tbe existence of tbls Island 
is still prevalent among tbe more supentitloas of tbe lower 
I in tbe Canaries. 
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c or tai n noent traT«Ueni wko had penetrated the 
coontries of Eastern Asia, far bejond the regions 
deseribed bj Ptolemy. The narrations of Marco 
Foko and liandeTille, who yisited Asia in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth oNitnries, and gaye 
marveiloiis accounts of the wealth and grandenr 
of the potentates who inhabited those unknown 
c oun tries, were diligently studied and connected 
with more trifling eridence. The inhabitants of 
the newly dIscoTered Canaries, or of the Aiores, 
had found on their shores pieces of wood strangely 
carved, or of trees unknown in Europe, and once, 
it was said, there had come to their islands two 
messengers from the far^ff land, whose swollen 
and disfigured lips, could th^ have q;K>ken, might 
have told of a new race of beings and a new 
world. Tkey were speechless corpses, yet their 
lineaments were strange, and it was evident that 
the blood which had once circulated in their veins, 
came not from the same source as that of the 
wondering islanders. 

Columbus gave heed to these and many other 
flimilarcircumstances, and his views were strength- 
ened almost to certainty by the receipt of a letter 
from a learned cosmographer of Florence, by 
name Pa(do Toscanelli, with whom he had opened 
a correspondence, and who had sent him a map 
projected according to Ptolemy in part, and in 

UnwlIUiig to (UsbelieTB whaX appeon to them to be the e?l- 
deoee of their atsoam^ thej prefer to «ttrilmte the ImponiblUty 
of raaehing it to sapentttaral causes, and maintain that it is in- 
aooeaBlhle to mortals. If tadb sights are still seen, they are nn- 
doohtedly the effects of atmospherical deceptions, similar to that 
of the IMa Morsana, seen at times in the Stndts of Messina, 
where the town of Begglo is reflected in the air above the sea. 
The inhabitants <m the borders of the great American lakes 
wntnMtmm witness a phenomenon very similar, when the Cana- 
dian shore Is distinctly TislMe, though at a distance beyond the 
posdbUity of actual obserration. 
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part from tlie aoconnts of Mareo Polo.* TlMniii 
iq>peai«d the eastern regions of Asia, invitingly 
pictnnd at a lew days' sail from the fpwtern 
ehores of Europe, idiile, as etoppingi^laoes for the 
ivearj navigator, at convenient dietancee lay the 
wealtliy idanda of Oipango and Antilla. 

It is not to be supposed that the resea r ches 
wliich Columbus was oigaged in, left him iguOTant 

*T(M0MM1U (Piol dfil Pooo) or PmI the FhyiidaB, wm 
bora ftt Florenoe in 1807. HederotadlilnMelfwttiigrMtiidoar 
to tlie itody of aitroiiomy, and beoame to oetobnted tor Idi 
tearalng tliat at the age of thirty yeut, in 1428, he WM appointed 
one of the cnraton of the yalnahle library which Nloooli had 
placed under thecareof the moatUltiatroiiidtlseQa of Floience. 

The reading of the traTels ot Maroo Polo excited the imagl- 
nation of ToicaneUi, who ecnnparedhiaaoooanti with the infor- 
mation he derlTed fromioine laatern merohants, and pondered 
inre— ntly npon the meana of opening a oommonloatlon with 
the magnificent ooontries which he deaorlbed. 

After a while he oonce^;ved the idea of a pMmge by the weK, 
and in reply to the letter of Oolomboa, who, hearing of hia 
learalng, wrote lo oonault him, he aent a long explanatory let- 
ter, aooompanied by a hydrogiaphlcal chart. 

On thla chart a line waa projected from Uabon, on the w e et em 
extremity of Sorope, to the great dtyof Qolnaaton theoppo- 
alte ahorea of Aaia. This line wai divided into twenty-dxipaoea 
of two hondred and fifty mllei each, making the total dlatanoe 
between the two dtlea ilxty-flTe hondred mflea, being, aa Toa- 
canem aoppoaed, one-third of the drcnmfereoceof the earth. 
Hla kleaa took strong hold of the mind of Colnmboa, and inflo- 
enced him in all hla Toyagea. 

In oonaequence of hla oonitant study of the heaTeoly bodies, 
manyof thesoperetmoosof his day were dlqKMed to look upon 
him aa an astrok)ger, but he did nothing to encourage the no- 
tion, and was free from any of the absurd vlewi which many 
astronomen still kept allTe. He replied to those who questioned 
him on the subject, that he found in his own case a proof of the 
fMtocy of astrological calculations, for he had attained to a great 
age in spite of the oonsteOatlona which figured in his horoaoope, 
and which all predicted an early death. Notwithstanding his 
longevity, he did not have the satlsCactlon oi knowing the dla- 
eoverles of Columbus. He died at Floreooe, Ifith of May* 1481 
— Bfog. UMe., torn. xlvL, p. 80B-80B. 
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of tke wild accoimts of tke ditcoTeriee of tke 
Nortkmen, some oentnries More. Mysterioiu 
l^gmdary tales, of a land b^ond ths Tkule of 
the andente, miiet ka^e reached hie ears. He 
sailed himself, in 1477, in the direction indicated 
b J the Scandinavian mariners. If the antiquarian 
rasearehes of the nineteenth century are to be 
credited, these adTentoroQs Toyagers were not eon- 
tented with the discovery of Greenland and Yin- 
land, but coasted the shores of North America to 
a low latitude, and left upon the rocks of New- 
England seolptared eyidenoe of their daring navi- 
gation. Bat whatever reliance may be placed 
upon the accounts of their voyages now, in the 
days of Columbus they were effectually lost to the 
world, and were of no more advantage to him 
in the prosecution of his plans, than the wildest 
tales of the inhabitants of the Canaries.* 

The mention of Columbus naturally brings to 
mind other navigators of his own country and 
epoch. It would reasonably be supposed that 
those nations whose extended commerce gave 
them the greatest opportunities to acquire famili- 
arity with nautical affairs would have derived the 
widest benefit from the experience of their dtiiens, 
but such was not the case. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that while, all the prominent powers of 
Europe avaOed themselves of the services of Ital- 
ian navigators in prosecuting the discovery of new 
regions, and in acquiring new pos se s s ions ; not a 
foot of tOTitory was obtained by any of the gov- 
ernments of that country. The skill in nautical 
science, which the citisens of her republics had ae* 
quired in the course of a long and prosperous 
career of mercantile enterprise, was rendered en- 

*T1ie foDowtng aoooimt of tbe oetobrafied Dlgbtoii Boek, one 

oCtlieiiioitremufeiateraiDsiDiaUiMledto,lte]tn^^ a 
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tirely utelHn to them bj tbe pet^ feods and fae- 
tk>ii8 which occupied the attention oi their rnlers. 
Venice, Qenoa, Florence, and Plea, though folly 
awake to the importance of the nndertakings 
which were in progress, and sensible that their 
snc ce s s wonld inevitably be the beginning of ruin to 
their own commerce, were yet so mnch engrossed in 
the unfortunate conflicts of the times, they heeded 

letter adilnand by Thovaam H. Webb, Wmi^ Secrettfy of Rhode 
IdaiMl Hlatorlcel Soctety, to the Boyal Sode^ot Northern An- 
tlqnartaiis, which to pabUahed tai their greet wotfe on the lab- 
Ject of ScuMUnaTian reixudiie in America. 

PBOTmniOB, a. U Sept. M. 1880. 

• * * • Thattbe ezifltenoeor the oontlnflDt ef 
▲merieawaa known to European natJona at a period anterior 
to thevoyages <tf Oolnmhiifl, has long been the reoelTod opinion 
of many of oar moot learned antliiiiarles. In the weitem paiti 
of onr coontry may stUl be eeen nomeroos and extenatre 
moanda almllar to the tomnli met with in Scandinavia, Tartaiy, 
andBoaaia; alao the remalnaof forttHcationa that moat have 
reoolred for their oonatmctlon a degree of indnatry, laboor, and 
akfll, aa well aa an advanoement in the arte, that nefer oharao- 
terlsed any of the Indian tribea. Tarioua artldea ot pottefy 
are foond in them, with the method of manofactoring which 
they were entirely onaoqnalnted. Bat, above all, many rocka 
inacribed with unknown oharactov, apparently oi very ancient 
origih, have been diaoovered, acattered throui^ different parte 
oi the coontry— rocka, the oonatttoent parte of which are auch 
aa to render it almoat impoaaible to engrave on them each writ- 
inga, without the aid of iron, or other hard metallic inatrumenta. 
The Indiana were ignorant of the exlatence of theae rocks, and 
the manner of working with iron they learned of the Soropeana 
after the aettlement of the country by the KngUah. * ♦ * 

A rock almllar to thoae alluded to above. Ilea in our vicinity. 
It la altoated about alx and one-half milea aouth of Taunton, on 
the eaat aideof Taunton River, a few feet from the ahore, and on 
the weat aide of Aaaonet Neck, in the town of Berkeley, Ooonty 
oi Briatol, and Oommonwealth <rf M aaaachuaetta : althongn ptob- 
ably from the fust of being generaUy viaited from the oppoaite 
aide of the river, whidi la in Dlghton, it baa alwaya been known 
by the name of the Dlghton Writing Book. It flusea north- 
weat toward the bed (^ the river, and la covered by the water 
twoor three fleet at the hlgbeat, nd la Mt ten or twelve fleet 
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not the wraJBgi wfakh ocf (rionaHy readwd thanL 
While Colnmbiie mm ghring a new world to Cne- 
tile, while Sebaetian Cabot projected immanee 
and promising plans of vast commercial adTan- 
tage to Kngland, for whkh that country owes 
him a debt of imperiahable gratitude; while Yee- 
pneine, in the eerrlce of Portugal and ^lain, 
added immeaeurable regiona to the dominion of 
both powers, and while Verasiani, another noble 

tnmntthdkmAtUm. ttltalMOOiBptolelyliiuMnedtwloe 
In twenty-four boon, TIm rook dow not oeonr In lita, but 
ibowB indabttiUe erktenoe of haTlng oocoptod the ipot wbere 
tt now reili, fllDoe the period of thtt great and eztenitfe dlinip* 
tioo, wtaloii was f(dlowed by tbe truifportatlon oi Immenae 
boQUen toi, and » depoilt of (bem ln,pliieeaat a?aat dirtanee 
from tbeir ortginal beds. It to a maa of welkebaraetertsed, 
fln»ffralned greywaoke. Itatnieooloar,asezblMtedbyafrMb 
fnwtare, to a blotob grey. 

Tbere to no rook In the iBBiedtote nel g bbo n itiood wUeh 
would atan anewer aa a rabatltnte tor tbe pnrpoae for wblob 
tbe one bearing tbe inaortptkmwaa leleoted, aa tbey are aggre- 
gatea of the large oonglomerate variety. Ita flMe, meaaured at 
Uie tMtfe, to elereo feet and an bait and in belgbt it to a little 
rfrtng life feet. Tlie upper mrfaoe fonna wltb tbe boriaon an 
bMllned plane of aboatHztydegreea. THe whole of ttie ffeoe to 
corered, to wltbin a few Inobea of tbe ground, with onknown 
blerugiyphioB. lliere appeari little or no method in tbe ar- 
langemeot <tf tbem. Tbe Unea are from half an inch to an Inob 
In width, and In depth generally one-third of an inch, thongb 
geoeraOy rerj anperikslaL Tb«y were, Inferring from the 
rounded eteratlooa and Intervening d e pr c artoua, pecked in upon 
tbe rock, and not cbtoelled or mootbly cut out. 

Tbe marks of human power and manual labour are indelibly 
Hamped uponlt^ No one wbo ezamlnea attenttreiy the work- 
mandiip win believe It to have been done by tbe IndlaDB. More- 
over, It to a weU-atteeted feet, that nowhere throughout our 
wide^iread domain to a aingte taiitanoe of their recording, or 
having recorded, their deeds or history on 8tone.^^nt<QUf- 
tafee ^meiieonce, p. m-668. 

Tbe woffe from which the above to taken contalna evidence, 
eoOeoted with great pains and ability, and proving ooneluilvely 
thedtooovertoaof the Northmen, and will wen repay tbe antt- 
ireaier. n to pubitobed in the Dantoh toagnete, with a 
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Florantine, braved the dangers of the Atlantic, 
and coasted the ahoree of the New World, in the 
employment of Fnatce, thej all remained pas- 
shre spectators of the progress of discoverj, and, 
as it were, nneonoemed at their own impending 



What a lesson for the statesmen and phOoso- 
phers of modem times does the position of the 
Italian States, in the fifteenth century, present 1 
Divided among themselTes, they possessed no 
eztenial power, and expended all their resonroes 
in contemptible efforts to add a few roods of 
ground to the territories of their own particular 
cities and principalities, at the expense of some 
weaker neighbour, while continents were divided 
among the more sagacious nations of Europe. 
Even Rome, once the mistresH of the world, dis- 
played her pitiable imbecility, in grants of do- 
midns more extensive than the broadest empires 
of the Ciesars, and reposed sluggishly upon her 
seven hills, while greater prises than ever before 
had tempted her, were within her grasp. 

How different would have been the case had 
a federative union subsisted in Italy in the 
fifteenth century I Each separate province, linked 
with the others in bonds of common interest and 
unity, and directing their Joint efforts for the com- 
mon good, Genoese, Florentine, and Venetian, all 
alike Italians I Once more might Italy have been 
the centre of the universe, and Rome have received 
the tribute of the world. 

A short sketch of the lives of Verassani and 
Cabot may not be without interest to the reader, 
and is given in this place, although both are wor- 
thy of a more elaborate notice. 

Giovanni Verassani, a Florentine navigator, was 
bom towards the close of the fifteenth oentniy. 
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H» mm of noUe deseent, and was emplcqred hy 
Frauds I. to make diaeoTwlM in tlie northarn 
part of Ameriea. Avthon differ coneamlng the 
date of his departure; but it appears that lie went 
to sea More tbe month of Jii]y, in the year 15M, 
since, on the 8th of that month, he wrote a letter 
to the French m<march, informing him, that, in 
eonseqnenee of a yiolent gale, he had been oUtged 
to pot back into a port of Brittany. 

On the 17th of January, in the same year, he 
set sail with the frigate Dauphin, wliidi he eom^ 
manded, from a desert island near Madeira, 
where he had prerionsly come to anchor. After 
haying experienced a violent hurricane, he 
coasted the shores of some parts of North 
America. 

His letters give a cnrions deecr^ytion of the sav- 
ages he met with, and of the plants, birds, and 
animals dl the unknown region. His diseoTsrles 
were considered highly important at the time, as 
he visited more than seven hundred leagues of 
coast, running from 80° north latitude as far as 
Newfoundland. It is said, by some authorities, 
that he met with a horrible fate on these inhos- 
pitable shores; having been taken, with many 
of his companions, and roasted alive by the In^ 
dians. Others, however, with less i^ipearance 
of truth, say that he was taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards, who sent him to Madrid, wbtm 
he was hung. 

In tiie libraiy of the Palasio Stroisi, at flor^ 
ence, is preserved a cosmographical description of 
the coasts and countries which Yerassani visited, 
iHiile seeking for a passage to the East Indies by 
the north, which was the great object of his voy- 
ages, as it was of almost all the enterprises of the 
day. An account of his voyage, wlildi was origi- 
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lially mt bj him to the King of Fnttioe» maj be 
foimd in the collection of Bamneio.* 

SebaetiaoL Cabot was bom in Bristol, England, 
in 1467, whither hie father, John Cabot, had gone 
from Venice, to propoee to the king a echeme for 
the discoTery of a paeeage to Cathay and the 
Eaet Indies. The iHiole famUj, congistlng of the 
father and his three eons, were treated with great 
attention by Henry VII. 

An authentic decree is extant, dated March 6th, 
1495, in iHiich that Idng grants to hi . and his 
children the liberty of navigating in all seas under 
the En^ish flag, and authorises him to form es- 
tablishments and build forts, ceding to him and 
his heirs a monopoly of commerce in all the conn* 
tries he might discoTW. 

The only fragments <^ any voyages made bjthis 
family of navigators which have been preserved, 
mmtion the name of Sebastian alone. It seems 
that, setting sail from England, he chose the 
northwest ronte, and M in with land wliidi tended 
to the north. He endeavom^ to discover a golf 
stretching to the west, but after sailing as hi^^ as 
56" north latitude, and finding that the course of 
the land was easterly, he despaired of meeting 
with a passage, and turned in a southerly di- 
rection and proceeded as far as the southernmost 
Ci^M of Florida. 

Bamusio gives no account of the voyages of Se- 
bastian Cabot, but contents himself with quoting, 
in the preface to his third volume, a passage from 
a letter which he had received from him. It ap- 
pears to be from the pen of a man of much experi- 
ence and uncommon acquirements in the arts dl 
navigation and cosmography. Subsequently he 
transcribes part <^ his letter, from f^liich it ap- 
* nte BtogrNthie UBifenelle, torn. zlfllL ^ IMw 
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V^mn tiiti Cabot adyaiiced m far as 67' north 
latitiide and sailed beliind maaj of the islands 
which lie found upon the coast. Peter Mar^ 
relates, in his History of the Eaat Indies, that 
Cabot met with icebergs, ^diich impeded his prog- 
ress towards the north. Tlie same author adds, 
that in this part of the sea thero was no night, 
and that at midnight it was possiUe to see with 
as mnch distinctness as in the twiUi^t of other 
countries. 

n these aceoonts can be relied upon, it woqM 
seem that Cabot had gone as far as Hudson's 
Bay, but it is more probable that he only pen- 
etrated the Gnlf and Biyer of St. Lawrence. 

After haying made these discoveries for the King 
61 England, Cabot went to Spain and made sev- 
eral voyages in Spanish vessels, in one of which he 
ascended the River Xa Plata. At the death of 
Yespncins, in 1512, he sncceeded him in the ofllce 
of chief i^ot. lliis office he only held a short 
time; but, disgusted with the ignoble commeoee- 
ment of the reign of Charles V., he returned to 
England, where be found honourable employmoit 
under Heniy TQI., and p^ormed another west- 
erly voyage in 1517, which, however, resulted un- 
successfully. In 1518 he again went to Spain, 
but finally returned to England to end his days. 
There he exercised a general superintendence of 
the English maritime expeditions, receiving a 
handsome salaiy. 

It was at his instigation that the important 
expedition was undertaken whkh resulted in the 
opening (A a trade with Russia; and in the char- 
ter <^ the company of merchants, which was 
granted by the government, his name was men- 
tioned as "the chieiest setter forth'' of the project. 
Cabot lived to a vtfy advanced age, and died in 
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London; but neiUier tbe date of hie deaiUi n<» tlit 
place of hie interment ie aotbenticaUj known. 

On hie laet TOjage be eatieiled bimeelf thAt the 
yariation of the needle wae regulated by fixed 
natural laws, and dieeloeed hie dieeomy of the 
prindplee of that remarkable pbenomepon to 
Edward YL on hie retom. Thie dieeoTery alone 
ehonld render hie name immortaL* 

In reading the pagee of hietory, it ie impoeiible 
not to be etmck with the preralenoe, or, eo to 
speak, the preeminence, of particnlar ideae and 
phases in particnlar epochs. In all the worke 
originating in the thirterath and f onrteenth centn« 
ries, fi^iich have come down to modem times, the 
Omsadeeand Cmsaders are almost ineritably con- 
stant themes. This is but an example, bnt the 
same remark applies equally well to other periode 
of the world. For a while the Reformation weighed 
down the pene of authore, and all their writings 
were, as it eeemed inyoluntarfly, tinged with the 
colouring of that great event. In this nineteenth 
century, iHio does not recognise the marked effect 
of that most astonishing of all the astonishing 
occurrences in the annals of nations, the French 
Berolution? llius it was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One great idea filled the minds of men, and 
was made as familiar as household words in all 
the writings of the era. It appeared in all ehe^Me, 
and scarcely a yolume was written that wae not 
eympatheticall y infected with it, to a greater at 
fees degree. It wae the great event of the diecoy- 
ery of a new world. 

How fortunate it was for succeeding ages that 

this discovery took place at a period when the 

tevival of letters and civilisation had brou^^ 

forth authors competent to record the lemariE- 

•moff. UntT. Art. Oaboi. 
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able emantB wfakh attended it with aeeuracy and 
Judgment I The fall of the Eaetern Empire not 
onlj shifted the current of the commerce and en- 
terpriae of the world from the conree in which it 
liad flowed for affes, but it wae the means of bring- 
ing to the light of day yalnable stores of learning 
and wisdom. The literature of the ancient world 
had to a great extent been concealed, thou^^ pre- 
served, by recluse Byiantine scholars, whom the 
Moslem conquest forced from their retirement, and 
drove out as wanderers over the face of Europe. 

On the capture of Constantinople they fled to 
Italy, bearing with them their precious i>archment 
scrolls of ancient lore, like the old prophets when 
they fled from the falling temples of Judah. Be- 
eeived by the princes and republics of the penin- 
sula with enthusiasm, these exiled scholars repaid 
their hospitality by the instruction of youth and 
the dissemination of the valuable works which 
they had brought with them from the East. 

The recent invention of the printing-press was 
brought into full play, and copies of rare manu- 
scripts were multiplied a thousand-fold. The value 
of many of these may be estimated, when it is 
considored that they were the only known copies 
existing in the world, of the works of some of the 
ancient classics and philosophers. Men of letters 
perceived immediately how much might have 
been lost to themselves, and lamenting their own 
wants, turned their eyes to posterity, and chron- 
icled the times in which they lived, for the benefit 
of their chfldren. 

This spirit spread rapidly, and infected not only 
those iHio liad been, from their professional pur- 
suits, accustomed to wield the pen, but the actors 
themselves in the important scenes of the new 
drama wbkh was in progress, applied themselves 
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to the task of perpetuatliig their doings for the 
benefit of eneoeeding agee. Hie wrtterB ^oee 
works bear most immediate referonee to the dis- 
coTBfy, and are of the greatest valne in famishing 
comet statements, are of the latter daes. 

The son of Colnmbns, the yenerable Bishop Las 
Gasas, Bemal, tiie Cvrate of Los Palados, Oriedo, 
and Amerkns Vespnchis, are entitled to the grat- 
itnde of the world on this aoconnt. These ootem- 
porarles were followed by another elass of authors, 
iHiose writings, dating from the sixteenth oentmy, 
are scarcely of less importance. Th^ were en- 
abled to collect and examine the aooonnts of their 
predecessors, to compare and reyfee them, to fill 
up the gaps which were nnaroidably left, and sup- 
ply from authentic documents any InadTertent 
omleslons. Among these Qomara and Heneraare 
the most prominent. Hie lives of all of these 
writers are full of interest, but only a trifling 
sketch of them can be given in this work. 

Fernando Columbus j^ the natural son of 
the great admiral, au'^ was bom about 1487. 
Though still a boy, he accompanied his father on 
his fourth expedition, and leceiYed great praise 
from him, for the fortitude with wliich he bore its 
hardships and privations. His most important 
work is his history of his fatJier's lUe, which Is 
really invaluable to the American antiquarian. 
He was the author of other works, however, which 
might have been of equal importance, had tJiey 
been p re s er ve d to modem times. Devoted to lit- 
erature, he made a collection of nearly twenty 
thousand books and manuscripts of great value, 
which, at his death, he bequeathed to the cathe- 
dral church of Seville, where he died on 12th 
July, 1559. Notwithstanding his relationship, 
he writes of liis father with great fairness and 
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i; Bad from the faeftttiefl which iMMiJojBd 
of eacAminiiig his charts and papen, k entitM to 
the highest erodit. 

fiartholomeo de Lae Oaeae was born at Serille, 
in the year 1474, and ii«nt to Ameriea eoon after 
ite dJeeorery. Hewae tnbeeqnentlj made a bishop 
in the newly-foimd diooeee, and deroted a long 
Uie to the eerrioe of the Indians, iHio were ervMj 
oppressed and enslayed by thdr Spanish con^ 
qnerors. He was the author c^ sereral works on 
the Indies, of whkdi his ''General History," from 
the period of thefr diseoTeiy to the year 1530, is 
the most impcnrtant. Las Cases has been aeensed 
of connselttng the Spaniards to import slaves from 
Africa, rather than nse the Indians in this way, 
and thns to haye been the originator of the slave 
traiBc; but the assertion has in later times been 
contradicted and dkiptoTed. Las Cases retnmed 
to Spain hi 1664, v^d died at Madrid in 1566. 

Gonsalo Femandes de Oriedo was bom in 
Madrid, in the year 1478. He was descended from 
a noble lami)y, and went, in 1518, to the New 
World, to superintend the gold mines. His works 
are very Tolnminons, for he was a most indus- 
trious writer and compiler. Among other things, 
he wrote a Chronicle oi the Indies, in fifty books. 
An eyewitness of most of what he deecribes, his 
worin contain a great many valuable and curiom 
particularB concerning the New World, and the 
manners and habits of the naliTee. He held, at 
his death, the appointment of Historiographer of 
the Indies, conferred upon him by Charles V. 

Andres Bemal, fHio is generally called The Cu- 
rate off Los Palacios, was a warm supporter of 
Columbus, and wrote a history of the reign of 
Ferdinand and IsabeQa.^ into which he introduced 
a narr^iiTe of his voyages. No work of his was 
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enrar paUlahed, but it still exists in mapuacript, 
and is often quoted by historians. F.« was a be> 
lierer in the tales of Manderille. and frequently 
qaotes him with murii «^pprobaiion. HisTisionary 
ideas of a twrestriai paradise, v^ich afiected ma- 
terially the imagination of Colnmbns also, were 
derived from thi^ author. 

Antonio Hemra de Tordesillas was bom in the 
year 1565, and died in 1625. He was iqipointed 
by Philip n. to the post of Historiographer of the 
Indies, and wrote many books, the most cele- 
brated of which is his General History of the 
American Colonies. From his position in Spain, 
he ought to have been much more accurate in 
his accounts than he actually was. All Ihe royal 
archiTes were thrown open to him ; yet, though he 
ayailed himself freely oi them, he frequently was 
guilty of suppressing facto and altering circum- 
stances, wliich tended to injure the character of 
his countrymen. Still, he was an industrious 
writer, and his work contains a great deal of in- 
formation not to be found in other quarten, al- 
though much of it is, in a measure, liable to be 
reoeiyed with suspicion, on account of his pr^u- 
dices and partiality. A large part of his work is 
little more than a transcript frv m the manuscripto 
of Las Casas, who deseryes much more credit as a 
fU^hful historian. In a subsequent part of this 
work, this author's attempt to injure Ihe reputa- 
tion of Vespudus will be the subject of remark.* 

Francisco Lopes de Gomara was bom at Seville, 
in 1510, and for many yean filled the chair of the 
Professorship of Rhetoric at Alcala. He was well 

*Tlie above ikeldieB of ootemponiy sntlion have been 

abridged fhMn tbe •oooonti given ol them by Uie antbor ol ttie 

Ufa of Otdumboa, ttwngb in our eitfmato of Henen, tlli our 

mMortone to dUEv matertaUy fhun him. 
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T«ned In andent and modem history, andpnrtieii- 
laiiy in that of his own country. His style is 
more polished and pure than that of any histo- 
rian of the time. His most important work— A 
General History of the Indies— was pnbUshed hi 
1568, and contain/ many yalnable fscts. 

Peter Martyr i^l^other eotemporary writer 
fHio mnst not be forgotten. He was bom in 
Ifilan, in 1455; was edneated at Bome, iHiere he 
earlyaeqnireda distingnished repntation for learn- 
ing, and was inTited by the Spanish ambassador 
at the Pi^mI See to proceed to Spain. He wrote 
an aeeomit of the discoTery of the New World In 
Ten Decades, originally in Latin; bnt the most 
interestfaig of his works are his letters, which he 
addressed daily to disthigoished persons, giring 
statements of the erente which were taking place 
around him. A collection of these epistles was 
published in 1580. He died at VaUadoUd, in 
1526. 

It appeared desirable, before commencing the 
narration off the life of one of the prominent nayf- 
gators of the age, to glTe the foregoing general 
Tiew of matters which bear immediate reference to 
the discoYsry of the New Worid. This, though 
Tery imperlectly accomplished, will senre to pre- 
pare the reader for the occurrences which f oUow In 
the life of the distinguished man whose name and 
fame are so Intimately linked with that great 
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CHAPTER n. 

Amerigo Vespiioci, or, as he will be deiigiiated 
in this work by his Latin name, Americns Veepn- 
dne, was the third son of Anastasio VeQ>acei and 
EUsabetta Mini, and was bom in RoreDce, on the 
ninth day of March, A. D. 1451. At the time of 
liis birth, his family was in moderate drcnm- 
stanoes in respect of wealth; but th^ traced their 
descent through a long line of noble progenitors, 
and took a high rank among the aristocratic 
families of the Bepnblic. His earliest biographer, 
Bandini, derotes a number of pages of his work to 
an account of the illnstrions members of the Ves- 
pucci family who preceded Americus, and as erery- 
thing connected with him becomes a matter of 
interest, some parte of this genealogical narratdye 
are extracted, divested as much as possible of un- 
necessary detaU.* 

The family originated in the town of Peretola, 
distant only a few miles from Florence, where they 
possessed considerable estates, and werecdebrated 
for their hospitality, and ihe patronage tliey be- 
stowed upon men of letters. Ugolino Verini com- 
miBmorates them in a Latin poem, and says, 

Venit et ex lito aobolet Vetpnooia ?loo 
Egregiis ornate Tii1i« nee Inbosplte mQii8.t 

About the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ihe Veq>ucci family removed to florenoe. It 

* Bandlnl, Vlte e Lettere, oliap. L p. l-fL 
tnid.,p.8. 
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WM then the ciuftom lor the noble famiUee of the 
Bepvblic to establish their raddences near the 
gates of the dtj, which led to their country es- 
tates. 

There was more of the leaven of democracy in 
the Horentine constitution tiian in that of any 
other of the Italian republics, and as the nobles 
nerer gave up their power till they were finally 
crushed by the people, the state was, in conse- 
quence, more liable to sudden conyuUdons and out- 
breaks. It was almost a matter of necessity for 
the promlbent families to provide for themselTes 
some eaccr way of escape from these turmoils, and 
they consequently adopted the course of living as 
dose as possible to that outlet of the city iHiich 
was nearest to their strongholds in the country, 
where they could at least find temporary se- 
curity. 

The house of the Yespucd stood in the quarter 
of 8. Luda di Ogni Santi, adjacent to the Porta 
della Cana, which, at the present day, is known as 
the Porta dd Prato. In the street called Borgon^ 
gnisanti, of modem Florence, may now be seen, by 
any traveller whose curiosity leads him to the 
spot, a large edifice, occupied as a hospital for the 
nek poor, under the direction of the monks of 
San Giovanni di Dio, which, for centuries before 
the discovery of America, was the dwdling*plaoe of 
the ancestors of Americus Vespucius, and his own 
birthplace. Over the doorway of this mandon, a 
worthy abbot, by name Antonio Salvini, caused 
a marble tablet to be placed, in the beginning 
of the 18th century, which is still in existence, 
and on wliidi the following inscription ap- 
pears: 
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▲UBIOO TIBPy 0010 PATBIOIO FLOSIMtOlO 

OB BIPIBTAM AMIBIOAM 

■n IT PATLS NOMINIB ILLYBTRATOBI 

AMPUnOATOBL 0BBI8. TKBABTX. 

IN HAO OLDCYISFTOCIA DQMO 

A TAMTO TIBO HABITATA 

PATBB8ANCn lOAMNBBDlDlO OVLTOBn 

GBATJB HIM OBLS OAYBBJL 

MDOCZIX.* 

The family wen po o g ooee d of many hooiM in this 
same quarter of the city, if the number of doors 
oyer wtdch thdr coatrof-armB appeared is any eri- 
denee. Thehr wealth was aeqidred chiefly by an 

* TV) AnMrtciis Vefpnoliii, a noble noreotlne, 

Wbo, by the dlfoo?ei7 ot Amerkm* 

Bflodved bis o^rn aod bis ooimtry^i nuke flloitrtoQi, 

Tte AmpUller o< ttie WorUL 

U^on tbii ufllenl manflloD ol tbe Tevoeel, 

Inbablted by so greet e men, 

Tte H<^ nuben of St. Jobn o< God, 

H«fe erected this Tablet, nored to bis memofy* 

A. D. mo. 

••Tblimofiiliigtbeyoiiiiir OefaUere Amerigo TespiioQl called 
to go wttb me to tbe boose In wbiob his lUnstrtoas anoeitor was 
bom. It Is a stately and masrife building, and in any otber 
iMid than tbis, might hare been ttie palace of a prince, bat there 
Is nothing to distlngnlsh it In its archltectore ftom an bandied 
other booses o< theold nobility of the noreooeof theMedloL 
Over the entruioe a huge marble scroU Is plaoed, on which the 
floilowing insor^iCloo Is cot, offerlnir only a Jost tribote to so 
greataname. 

"^I always ted almost as great a desire to risU the precise 
boose where an mostrioas man was bom, or the place where he 
ended his days, as I do eren to read his history. 80 many asso- 
ciations o< deep interest ere connected with all that one sees in 
soch spots. When we stood in tbe frescoed hall of the mansion, 
or wandered throogh the dUTerent apartments, it seemed, as 
Montt beaattfoUy says, Uke ^walking throogh the frescoed 
gallery of time,* and I ooold almost see the ftenily of the nan- 
fiktor ocdleoted onder their own roof. We talked In the eham- 
ber where Tespodns WIS bom, of bis early dajii and of the Itttle 
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aaeestor, Simone di Faro Ympvod, who left a m^ 
morial of his liboralitr to the chmch, aa well am of 
hifl riches. He embarked largely in mercantile 
operatione, and deroted no Inconsiderable portion 
of hie gains to the erection of hospitals tor snUer- 
ing poor. Jointly with his wife he bniH a magnifi- 
cent chapel in the chnrch of Ogni Baati, in the cen- 
tre of which his tomb is placed.* 

Tlie dtiiens of Horence ayailed themselves raj 
frequently of the services of Ihe members of the 
Vespnod race, and continually, for a long series of 
years, elevated them to offices of great distinction. 

tliat WM Aooontely known of ttiein; woA In Uie Mloon, of Clie 
wealthy and enterprising nobles who used to congregate there. 
When we tomed to go away, with my mind oooapled with 
other thoughts, I foigot, until too late, the usual oemnooy of 
glTlng a small douceur to the porter, for his trouhle in showing 
us the house— and only remembered It when he slammed the 
great door nolently behind us, befbre we had left the steps. 
tor an instant the blood suffused the cheek of the young eava- 
ller, and a half oppressed k)ok of Indlgnatton told his fadings, 
though he said not a word. The tfane had been, when the 
porter who guarded that ponderous door bowed low as anyone 
passed In whose Tehis Itowed the blood of the Vespuod, but 
now, the only living descendant of that proud rMe, was Itke 
any other Btrsngor in the halls of his Cathen. There was food 
enough fbr reflection in the change which time produces, and 
we walked on in rilenoe together.**— ITSfi. IfoCe BooH^ FUrr^ 
mee, IHh March, ms, 

* This sepulchre atm exists, and on the tomb is the IbUowfng 
insertptlon in Gothic cfaancten : 

Sepulcrum Simonla Petri De Vespueols 
Ittnatorls ao nUorum et deseendentlnm, 

It uxoris, quB fieri ac Plngl fedt 

Totam istam ffltptllam pro Mutm^ wu^ 

Anno MOOOLXXXIII. 

The tomb of Simone Flero Vespucd, 

▲ mwohant-and of his children and descendants. 

And of his wife, who caused thisOhapelto be erected 

And daoonted, for the sBlTallon of her sooL 

A. D. 1888. 

BcmdAmi, Vila, 4te., eh. L p. la 
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nree of tlit luune nete, at difierant times, Qon- 
faloniere di Jiurtiria, wfakh wm the blgiieet oillee 
inthestate. No lees than twenty-ATe of the familj 
became Priori, and nnmerooe others are inserfbed 
upon the leoords of the Republic as the occupants 
of posts of distinetion. In the year 1886, the 
offioe of Secretary of the Bepnblic, in tJiose days 
one of considerable importance, was filled by 
Amerigo di Sta^o Vespncci, which is the first in- 
stance on record where the pre^iame wliieh d»> 
soended to the nayigator is fonnd. 

Hie immediate relations of Americns, liring in 
his own day, were nnmerons, and ahhongh the 
wealth of the family had in a great measnre disap- 
peared, still maintained ih» respectability of their 
house. His father was the Secretary of the Signo- 
ri, the Senate of the Bepablic His nncle Joliano 
was ambassador to Genoa, and subsequently Got* 
emor of Pistoia. Nor was Ameriens the only 
nayigator of the lami)y. His cousin Piero oom- 
manded the Ilorentine fleet of galleys, destined 
for an attack upon the Corsairs of Barbaiy, and 
was afterwards sent Ambassador to the EJng of 
Naples, by whom he was hii^ly honoured, and re- 
turned to his own country, covered with dignitlss 
conferred by that monarch. 

In his time, also, i^ppeared Guido Antonio di 
Giovanni, who was distinguished in letters, and 
forhisprofound kno^Hedge of law. He established 
a court of purely mercantile Jurisdiction in Flor- 
ence, and served his country on many important 
embassies.* 

•Andrea DHnd, s oeWbnted Itteniy eiianeterof tbe Uth 
ceotniy, wrote tbe foUowlnff qntit epttepb upon ttili la- 
toalo Vfl■|Nlocl^- 

mttfimi gnilM QtiliMVie juili, 

Qui M mellllhUB flnora ttogns 

Noo i%Kpm Mt t|4nm t^mm pioteTtt, 
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nmB lamlly details, to whieb mneli might te 
added, did epaee permit^ are in tiienieelTee of 
trffUiig importaaee, eonept ia eo far ae ibej ehow 
wliat must have been tlie natoral earfj essodiii 
tlons of Americas in his youth, i^mando Golnm* 
bus, in his life of the Admiral, whose ortgin he 
leaTis in obsenritj, well remarks, that he thinks it 
better to content himself with dating his descent 
from the i^Uny of his father, than to waste time 
in reseaithes to prove that his father was noble 
bybhrth. Antiquity of blood is, in tmth, a paltij 
score on wldch to exalt oneself; yet, differing from 
Famaado, many places contended, after his death, 
for the honour of being the birthplace of Oohim- 
bns, and many efforts wen made to attach his 
name to a lordly Une; bnt where, as in the case 
of the family of yeq>nciQs, those best ornaments 
off a genealogy, personal merit and distingnished 
Tirtne and talent, appear, it becomes the biog- 
rapher not to pass them over in silence. 

A custom had long prerailed among the noble 
families of ilorenoe to select one of the younger 
members of each, and devote him to mercantile 
pursuits. Itwas not then considered as derogatory 
to the loftiest and purest blood among them, to en- 
gage in honourable traffic A nation of merchants, 
and ruled by a family mho were indebted for their 
rank and celebrily main)y to their successful busi- 

GnSdo AnfonlQi boe ]Me( Mpnkiiio, 
III QiMm vlveie oportutt p0miiie« 
▼el BimqinBi fnperam vldera ] 



Aiomid Inlerprala'of ttielaw, 

Wbo 1»7 tlM flow o< liif m^UiltaoQB 

proved kimnifmord of tlie seoni of ttie bee then of tlie 

GeMo Antonio, itae In ttile eeimloiiie.— 

HAi wlio dMmld iMTe ttved lofe?er. 

Or die never ksre Mcn ttae Usbt. 

BflHMMfi4»efe.L^18L 
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i^tM oper«ti<m8, ihej apfwedated the podtton 
wrbkk an inteDigent merchant ooenpies, and wne 
not restrained from embarking in commerce by 
any ridicalous pride of birth. Florentine bankers 
and capitalists had mdre than once, before the time 
of AmericQs, made their influence felt with powerful 
effect in the affairs of nations ; and prosperity in 
business brought not only wealth, but high con- 
sideration in the state, in its train. Americus was 
accordio^^ chosen by his father, almost from his 
birth, to advance the fortunes of his family by 
commerce, and high hopes were entertained of his 
success. It was not within the power of human 
wiidom to foresee, that his after life would con> 
tribute more to prejudice the mercantile interests 
<^ his native city, than to his own benefit, or 
that <^ his relatives. 
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CHAPTEB m. 

The Mjing has been attributed to Baeon, that 
the youth of a great man oftm faniiehee data of 
more importanee than anj other portion <^ hie 
Ufe, in goiding posterity to a just estimate of liie 
diaraeter. The traveller who looks off from the 
hUto wliere a rirer rieee, can easily determine the 
direction it must take as it porsnee ite course. 
Sometimee its passage is obstructed by a moun- 
tain, around whose base the stream must flow, 
and sometimes a winding yalley leads it away 
from its nearest track to tlie sea. In like manner, 
circumstances oyer which a man can have little or 
no control determine the course of his life. His 
parentage, his country and Its institutions; the 
times in which he is bom, and the character of 
those by whom he is in early life surrounded, de- 
ckle in a great measure his future history. The 
first acquisition, therefore, of the biogn^her shouki 
be, an enlightened and phflosophical understand- 
ing of those erents which hare influmoed the life 
or coloured the history of his hero. 

It is true that the youth of many of the most 
distinguished of mankind is veiled in obeeurity, 
but an the historian needs, to form a correct idea 
of their character, is generally presenred in the 
low facts that escape obliTion. It would be eaey 
to supply this MkdkBnej in the case of Amerfcus, 
for there are not wanting ingenious aoeannts of 
the history <^ his early days, in antiquated Italian 
books and manuscripts, and equaJly incredible 
stories are still told hj his countrymen. 
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But, not to follow the uneertaiii gleamliigB of 
traditioiiary U^t^andbdiering that the materiab 
In hand maj be made Mrrkeable to the echdar 
and inqniier of the present and fatim times, an 
attempt will be made to giye a clear and impar- 
tial account of all ^ich has been gathered tiiat 
is anthentic and interesting in the life and Voj- 
ages of Americns. 

AD the advantages derived by Americns from 
his patrician descent were trifling in comparison 
with the education which his connexion with an 
eminent teacher of that day procured for him. 
His paternal uncle, Georgio Antonio Vespucd, had 
been from his jouth distinguished as a schdar. 
Devoted in earlj life to the church, he became a 
monk of the order <^ San Marco, and won much 
reputation both for learning and piety. About a 
year before the birth of Americns, he opened a 
school in his convent for the eons of the prin- 
cipal nobles of Florence; and there, as soon 
as his years permitted, in company with many 
youthful Florentines, Ammrieus daily repaired^ 
to ponder over the mystwies of grammar and 
mathematics. 

In his education, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that the worthy friar was not unmindful 
of the claims of consanguinity, and that he 
paid particular attention to the progress <^ one 
fdko, in the imagination of his parents, was des- 
tined to restore, by his success in commercial 
afbdrs, the decaying fortunes <^ his family. Whife 
this end was kept studiously in view, and his 
young mind continually exercised by application 
to themr ore abstruse sciences of astronomy and 
cosmography, no small portion <^ his attention 
was directed to the acquisition of classical lore, 
and he left the hands <^ his uncle, an accomplished 
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aeholftr, In an age wfaon it was diiBeiiH to find 
mnnj soeh out <^ the eloitler or the nniTer- 

That sneh wae the caee, the enbeeqnoit life of 
AmerienB snfficieiitty provee; whOB, at tlie same 
time, it aBbrde another demonetratlon of the fal* 
lacy of human expectatlone. Little dieamed the 
wiOTthy friar, Qeorgio Antonio, that the mdi- 
ments he dailj Inetilled into the mind <^ hie pn- 
pil wonld be of email ayail in the acquisition of 
worldlj iroode, and still less thoui^ he, that, 
when disc^asted with the Tidssitndee of com- 
meroe, those same instmetions would open to 
his nephew a new path to honour, if not to 
fortune.* 

At this period Ameriens contracted a friendship 
with Plero Soderini, a noble youth, of his own age, 
who was also a pupfl <^ the friar, wliieh continued 
with undianging constancy through his lifetime, 
and was the source of much gratification and 
pride to the future nayigator. Soderini afterwards 
became the Gonfalonidre of Florence; and to him, 
in all the confidence of early friendship, are ad- 
dressed those letters which will iq>pear in another 
part of this work, and which give the most inter- 
estfaig account of the subsequent voyages of 
Americus. 

Plero was the son of the celebrated Tomaso So- 
derini, who, at the death of Pietro de Medici in 
1469, was at the head of the most powerful fam- 
ily in Florence. He was treated with the greatest 
reverence, as the leader of the commonweal^, 
both hj foreign princes and dtisens; but mod- 
estly and with patriotism declining the honours 
th^ would have bestowed upon him, protected 
the fortunes <^ the young princes Lorenso and 
« Bttdim, vita, te., ^ le. 
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JaUano, the first of whom afterwardi beeune 00 
celebrated, and who ahreye, in hie joath, ad- 
hered eloselj to the eomieele of hie protector.* 

Hie etadJee of Amerkue were ■oddenly inter- 
nqyted hj the iq[>pea r aiice of the plague in Flor- 
enee, in the year 1478. This terrible Tieitor al- 
wi^e brought in ite train general consternation 
and confosion. The utter want of precaution and 
preventiTe saoatory regulations, which can scarcely 
be said to haye existed, at aO in that age, ren- 
dered it peculiar^ yiolent, and almost uncontroU- 
able. All business and pleasure wen alike sus- 
pended ; the ties of relationsh^ and affection were 
in most cases forgotten, and the uniTersal feeling 
was sdflsh regard for personal safety. Eren the 
quiet institutions <^ learning felt its malignant in- 
fluence, and those who were most secluded from 
eodal intercourse dreaded and fled from its at- 
tacks.! 

The school of the Friar Vespucci was at once 
broken up, and his pupils scattered in various di- 
rections. Americus was taken by his parents into 
the country, to await the disappearance of the 
pestilence, and there for the first time, as far as 
any evidence exists, employed his pen. Some let- 
ters wliich are stiU p rese rv e d, written whOib in this 
temporary seclusion, give strong proof of a mind 
earnest for instruction; and though showing a 
gravity of thought hardly consistent with his 
years, are full of enthusiastic impulse and love of 
adventure. Althouf^ tempered throughout by 
filial respect and affection, they foreshadow the 
subsequent career of the man, and are replete 

•BMidliil, Vtta,Ao^l^ff. 

fIZ>i<L,|^SB. Seeatoo lUohte?eIll*faoooimtof tlM ptasne 
In Ifisn. wliloii fpeaki d tlili, tnd glviet a tluUUns derarl^ 
tkm d n» hamn.'-Open dt Nieeolo Ma^hkuMA, tonu 
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wlthtli08iBO0rftj and modesty which eharaeterlied 
hk later productioiiB. 

The contagion had harelj mibdded, when Amerl- 
cns raramed hie etndies with renewed ardonr. 
This is the more remarkablBy wlien the temptations 
widch enrronnded the noble jonth o! that day are 
considered. Lorenso the Magnificent, in the flnsh 
of yonth and power, rendered the city of Florence 
and his own court the centre of attraction to all 
the gay nobilily of Italy and Europe. Festivals 
of unequalled splendour drew an immense con- 
course of strangers to his capital, and the city 
was wild with dissipation and ertravagance. 

In the midst of all, and exposed to most of 
these allurements, Americus diligently occupied 
himself with the pursuits of learning. He gave 
particular devotion to the study of geometry and 
cosmography, and fluently surprised the sagest 
professors of those sciences by the acuteness of his 
remarks and conjectures. 

Among the cosmographers of the times, he en- 
countered fluently the celebrated Toscanelli, who 
is mentioned in the introductory chapter, and de- 
rived from him many of the views respecting the 
position of the Indies, wliich that philosopher 
afterwards communicated to Columbus by letter.* 

The subsequent celebrity of Americus was main- 
ly owing to the direction of his labours at this 
time, and it appears that his chief ambition was 
to exod as a geographer; so that when he quitted 
the monastery of the good breather of St. Mark, 
he was, hi all probability, better fitted to aston* 
ish the world with novel theories, than to acquire 
the fortune for which his family had destined him. 

Only one portion of his unde's instructions le* 
mains to be notksed. He cultivated in the mind 
* Bandiiil. Vlte, |^ 9. 
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of hk nephew a wttrm and profonnd eenae ol de- 
pendence npon the proteetion of God, niiieh enp- 
ported him in many trials and eofierings of his 
after life, and nerred his sonl to the aeeomplish- 
ment of heroic achierements, niiieh have been 
rese r ved by Proridenoe for those men who have 
reposed with the hifl^iest eonfldenoe npon ite arm. 
The reader of his letters cannot fail to be stmck 
with the mk'7 reliance npon the tavonr of Provi- 
dence, liich many of his actions evinced, and his 
often recnrring ai^ofHedgment of thanks for pro- 
tection received. 

The translation of a short letter from Americns 
to his tath«r, written wliile he was residing at the 
conntiy estate of the familj, during the prevalence 
of the plagoe in Florence, will close this chapter. 
It was originally written in Latin. 

To the Excellent and HoDounbk Signor Anss- 
tamo Veepneci, 

Hononred PAtfa^: 

Do not wonder that I have not written to yon 
within the last few days. I thought that my nn- 
de wonld have satisfied yon concerning ma. In 
his absence I scarcely dare to address yon in the 
Latin tongue, blnahing even at my defldendes in 
my own language; I have, besides, been indns- 
trionsly occupied of late to studying the rules of 
Latin composition, and will show you my book 
on my return. Whatever else I have accomplished, 
and how I have conducted myself, you will have 
been able to learn from my unde, whose return I 
ardently desire, that, under his and your own joint 
directions, I may follow with greater ease both my 
studies and your kind precepts. Georgio Antonio, 
three or four days ago, gave a number <^ letters 
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to yon, to a good priest, Signor N«rotto> to 
wfaich he deriree your anawer. There is nothing 
else that ie new to relate, unless that we all desire 
mnch to return to the city. The day of our re- 
tnm is not yet fixed, bnt soon will be, unless the 
pestiknoe should tacrease, and occasion greater 
alarm, wfaich God avert. 

He, Qeorgio Antonio, commends to your con- 
sideration a poor and wretched neighbour of his, 
f^ose only reliance and means are in our house, 
concerning whkh, he addressed you in fulL He 
asks you, therefore, that you would attend to his 
affairs, so that th^y may suffer as little as possi- 
ble in his absence. 

Farewell, then, honoured father; salute all the 
family in my behalf, and commend me to my 
mother and all my elder relatives. 

Your son, with due obedience, 

AMERIGO VBSPUCCL^ 

Trivio Mngem, Oct. 19, 1478. 

*BMMlllll,yiCl,|^». 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Bhtorj throws little U^t upon that period of 
the life of Ameriene comprised between the com- 
pletion of his etadiee and hie departure for Spain, 
which took place eome time in the year 1490. It 
is probable that he resided in Florence during the 
whole of this time, and it may be, that he was 
engaged in conunercial pursuits in his natiye city, 
althouf^ no eyidence of it has come down to mod- 
em times. Whether such was the case or not, it 
is weD known tiiat he continiied to pursue his re- 
searches in cosmography.* 

He was Tery curious in collecting all the beet 
maps, charts, and globes, of the time, the works 
of disthiguished projectors. The value of these 
maps was most extraordinary, even considering 
that their scarcity enhanced their price ; and the 
projectors were so highly esteemed, that the mak- 
ing of one good map rendered the name of the 
cosmographer illustrious. The Venetians struck 
a medal in honour of Mauro, an eminent friar, 
who drew a map which was considered the most 
accurate of the lime, and it is recorded that Amer- 
icus paid the high price of one hundred and thirty 
ducats, which is equal to five hundred and fifty- 
fiTe Spanish dollars of the present day, for a map 
ci sea and land, made at Mallorea, in 1489, by 
Gabriel de Velasca.t 

The immediate cause of his departure from Italy 

* BuMUnl, chap. Ui. p. 88. 
f nrrliiff't Works, Parit edition, toI. ii. p. 618. 
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mppmn to ba^e ariseii in some maMve from Um 
misfbrtuiiM of another person, althongli there is 
little donbt he had contemplated a long abeenoe, 
for many previonn yean. Hie Mar brother Oiro- 
lamo, following the bent of an enterprising spirit, 
had left Florence about the year 1480, to seek his 
fortune in foreign dimes, and had established him- 
self in business in <me of the Qredan cities of Asia 
lOnor. For some time he was extremely prosper- 
ous in his negotiations, and by degrees, with the 
▼iew <^ increasing his means of operation, had 
taken the control of a large portion of the family 
proper^. Ererything went on fortunately with 
him, untfl one disastrous day, in the year 1489. 
While attending the matin serrice, at a eouTent 
in the neighbourhood of his residence, his house 
was broken open by thieves; and, as he writes to 
Amerieus, he was robbed of all he poss e ssed, in- 
duding ihe property of his father, and the ac- 
cumulation of nine years of incessant tofl and 
watchfulness. 

This severe blow greatly cramped the resources 
of the f^ole family; and on the receipt <^ his 
brother's letter, dated July 24th, 1489, which was 
forwarded to him by a Florentine pilgrim, who 
had been to Jerusalem to visit the holy s^ul- 
dire, and was on his return to his native city, 
Americus at once determined to attempt to re- 
trieve, in some measure, his brother's losses ; and 
for that purpose to proceed to Spain, where fair 
proqpects in mercantile life were opened to 
him.* 

At this time, Lorenso de* Medid, cousin of Lo- 
renso the Magnificent, who had some matters of im- 
portance to attend to in Barcdona, commisdoned 
Americus as his agent; and he accordingly set 

*Blllilllll,Oll.ill.p.89l. 
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Mil from Leghorn, for the Spanish cHy. The do- 
mlnione of Ferdinand and Isabella Just then af- 
forded a fine field for profit in merchandise. The 
sploidid court of those illnstrioiis soTereigns, and 
the wars they had for a long time prosecuted 
against the Moors, had drawn from all quarters 
of Europe large numbers of the chiralrous joung 
nobiliiy of the age, ^o were anxious to gain 
reputation and military experience on the field <^ 
battle, and regarded liie contest with the infidels 
on the hills of Grenada in the light of anotho* 
Christian crusade. 

Italian merchants and bankers were not back- 
ward in taking adrantage of the wants occasioned 
bj this great infiux of foreigners, and such exten- 
siTe military moTemente. A great many of them 
weie to be found in all parts of the Peninsula, and 
in the records of Simaacas, various royal decrees 
respecting them are extant. Among them is a war^ 
rant, dated in 1486, granting a sale conduct to 
Juan Berardi and other florentine merchants, from 
Barcelona to Seville. The connexion of Americus 
with this individual, as will subsequently appear, 
was of much consequence, and must have taken 
place soon after his arrival in Spain, if not before. 
It is not at all improbable that it originated in 
Morenoe, but no accurate information can be ob- 
tained on the subject.* 

On his departure from his native city, he was 
entrusted with the charge of a number of youth- 
ful Florentines, who were placed by their friends 
imder his care, and who went with him to acquire 
the advantages of travel. He took with him also 
his nephew Giovanni, a promising youth, to whom 
he was warmly attached, and who subsequently 
accompanied him in all his voyages, and became 
* Nftvan^te, OoUaoton de Vl«ge«, torn. UL i^ 816. 
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a skilfiil nayigator. The following extract from a 
letter which^ui preeerved bj Bandini; mm copied 
bj that biognH[»her from a manuscript in the 
handwriting of Americus, which wae preeerved 
in hie time, in the collection of the Abbot Scar- 
latti.^ 

It indicates clearly what were his occupations 
as late as the early part of 1492 ; and is worthy 
of a translation, if only as a specimen of the style 
of mercantile correspondence of the age. 

"And as it is necessary for one of as, either 
Ameriens or Donato, to proceed in a short time 
to Florence, we shall be able to give yon better 
information on all points by word of month than 
can possibly be done by letter. 

As yet, it has been impossible to do any thin^ 
.respecting the freight of salt, for want of a vesseL 
For some time past, we are sorry to say, no ship 
has arrived here which was not diartered ; be con- 
soled, if no one arrives here, that we shall be ao> 
tive for your interests. 

Yon will have learned from the elder Donato 
the good fortune which has happened to his High-, 
ness the King; assuredly the most high Qod has 
given him His aid ; but I cannot relate it to you 
in full— Ood preserve him many years, and us 
with him 1 

* Buidlnl, chap. Ui. p. 86. Iirlng, Tol. 11. p. 868. 

Peter Martyr fpeaks of ttato Gtoyumi Vespuool In thelilghert 
tenns, and Myi, "Young Vetpudus la one to wliom Amertcua 
Veapndua, hla nmfle, left the exact knowledge of the mariner*a 
fiumltlea, aa It were, by inlierltanoe after hla death, for he waa 
a WBry expert maater in the knowledge of hla card, hla oompaa, 
and the etoration of the Pole star by the qpadrant Vefpudiia 
la my jvj familiar friend, and a witty young man. In whoae 
eompany I take great pleaaura, and therefore uae him oftentlmea 
formygueat.'* 
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There is nothing new to communicate, Chriet 
proeo rv e yon 1 

We date, January 80th, 1493. 

DONATO NICOLLINL 
AMEMCUS VESPDCroS."^ 

The NicoDIni who signs the above letter Jointly 
wHh Americns, was nndonbtedly connected with 
him in bnsinees, at that period ; but nothing fur- 
ther concerning him can be determined, and it is 
equally doubtful wlien he first became acquainted 
with BerardL It must, however, hare been soon 
after this time; for very shortly after the date of 
this letter, Americus went to Seyille, ^ere Berardi 
was established. 

After the return of Columbus from his first voy- 
age, Fn-dinand and Isabella contracted with Be- 
rardi to furnish and equip four armaments, to be 
forwarded at different times to the New World, and 
Americus is found to be busily occupied, in con- 
nexion with him, receiving payments and entering 
into obligations in his behalf and name. Some 
have supposed that be was only the agent of Be- 
rardi in these transactions ; but it is more proba- 
ble that he became a partner in the house, as, 
after the death <^ Berardi, Americus still contin- 
ued to manage all the affairs of the armaments, 
and was paid large sums <^ money by the govern- 
ment, for equipments previously effected, t 

• BuMUni, oliNK m. 1^ 8S, as. 

f Intro YftiiM partldas de minvMUf one an eiMiita del fMe 
de estM naves ae abonaron & Berurdi, por el teiorero Plnelo, de 
drden de D. Juan Fonieea, hay dot que reolbld Amerigo Vee- 
imdie & nombre del mlsmo Berardi, y habtaodo eite teUeddo, 
en IMoiembre de 1495—^ Veqmobe le enoargo de tener la enenta 
con 108 Maestrei del flete y melde qce bobAeeen de haber, aeffim 
el aatento, que el dlcbo Jaanoto talso eon ellot» y del mantent- 
mleitto, Ao. Para lo coal reetbid— Amerfso ds Flaelo lOOOO 
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It has been thoui^y by eonte hietoriane, thai 
Amerieus accompanied Colnmbns npon hie eecond 
Tojage ; but there is no eyidenoe, which is of much 
wdg^t, to sustain the opinion, and his own ac- 
counts tttid to contradict it.* 

Tlie period at wliich Americos may be said to 
liare first commenced active life was, without 
doubt, the most important epoch in modem his- 
toiy. If it were possible to transport oneself back, 
in propria persona, to the year 1490, it would be 
eaey to analyse the probable condition of his mind 
at the date of his departure from Florence, and 
imagination can only partiaDy supply the racuum , 
wliieh is f^ in the lack of any writings of his 
own. Remarkable events had followed each other 
with startling rapidity, during the century wLkh 
was then drawing to its close. The sudden ad* 
rancement of literature, the reriTal of art, and 
the improTement in the science of nayigation, 
must each haye exerted a direct influence oyer liis 

nuumvedlB en 12 de Knero de 1486." 8iffiik> Yenmok) dUponi- 
endo todM las eo«t haste despaohar la armada en San Looar.— 
Navarrite^ torn. UL p. 815-817. 

* The four voyages of Vespadas are described by Munsler, in 
his Oosmo8^^)hy, printed in Latm in 1660. Hesays, ''Amert- 
eos Yespncliis, after having been sent by Verdinand, King of 
OMtOe, about the year 148S. in company with Ooliimbai, to seek 
out nnknown lands, after a few yean elapsed, being leaned in 
navigadon, made voyages by himselt— two for the said King 
FMhiand, and two tor Kmanueu King oi Fortogal, and wrote 
eoooemlng them In the foUowlng manner/' But it is rendersd 
certain that Monster was in error in his statement.— Bafidini, 
ch. Iv. p. 68. Oanovai says, ^ Accordingly, hi 1403, Yespooins 
was depoted by Verdinand to accompany Oohunbos in his 
second voyage, hi the qnallty of an apprmtloe.'* Bat he gives 
no anthortty bat Monster for his statement.~C(in<nx»i, VUa% 
Ac, tom. IL p. 60. Irving says, **The flrst notice of a positive 
fonn which we have of Yespocd ss resident in Spain is early In 
im/* Thto is as manliest an error as that of MobsIh^ 
Irvlii0, VOL IL p. 88L 
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mind. He was no longer a yonth, but in the fnll- 
eet Tigonr of manhood, competent to think, and 
think de^ly, on all the great subjecte of thon^t 
which agitated the age. It was an age, too, of 
great intellectoal activitj, resembling more near- 
ly the present, than any ^diich had preceded it. 
Knowledge was taking yast strides. No solitaiy 
subject of contemplation, like the Crusades, occu- 
pied the minds of all, to the exclusion of eyeiy 
thing else. Erery science, eyery theory of politics 
or rdigion, eyery department of art, Attracted 
and receiyed its share of attention. 

It may reasonably be supposed that Americus 
experienced his proportion of the restlessness and 
antkdpation which filled the public mind. He, 
with the rest of the world, was looking out anx- 
iously, though with indefinite hopes, for the com- 
ing of great eyents. Perhaps, eyen as he entned 
the ship ^diich was to bear him from his natiye 
country, he felt in his heart a presage of his future 
fame; and while yisions of yet undiscoyered lands 
floated before his ^yes, inwardly resolyed to take 
a prominent part himself in the drama of prog- 
ress and improyement then being enacted in the 
theatre of the worid. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

It k hardlj nocee w Mfy to reeaU to the lOttder's 
ndnd the great eyent of the jear 1492. After a 
long aeriee of dkappointmente and rcYo r eee , Co- 
Inmhiia had indveed the Spanish eoyereigne to lend 
thdr ears to hk representations; and that memo- 
rahle jear, an epoch nearly as familiar to the 
memory of all as that of the coming of the 8a- 
Tionr, crowned his hopes with triumph. 

It mnst hare been soon after his return from 
his Urst Toyage of discovery, when the acquaint- 
ance of Americns with the admiral commenced. 
Oolnmbos is described by his contemporaries as 
bring of a commanding personal appearance. Tall 
and muscular, and well proportioned in form, he 
happi^ blended in his address a certain suavity 
and affability of manner, with the greatest dignity. 
His complexion was fair, and his hair, wiiich had 
once been light, had changed to gr^. Pirating 
gr^y eyes, which, y/fben, he was engaged in discus- 
sion or conversation, would kindle and flash with 
peculiar brightness, gave life to features otherwise 
rather mdancholy in their general effect. His 
temper was naturally hasty, but he seldom al- 
lowed it to appear in his conversation by any 
want of courte^j in his language.* 

Americus is described as being of about the 
middle hei^t, of rather a brawny and thickset 
frame. The shape of his head was peculiarly strik- 
ing. His forehead was low and retreating, but of 
great breadth and massiveness, and his temples 
* imiirf Worts, Fiilf Id., VOL il. 9. 618. 
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wefe nniisimUy expanded. One look at the for- 
mation of his skull, which showed that there ex- 
isted a yast preponderance of the intelleetoal oTer 
the animal developments of the brain, wonld have 
satisfied a phrenologist that he beheld a remark- 
able man. His ^yes were large and black, his nose 
aquiline, and his cheek bones rather prominent. 
His month was singularly expresslTe of firmness 
mingled with amiability. His complexion was 
dark, and iadining to sallow. His hair was origi- 
nally black, bat at this time was slij^tty mixed 
with grey. His beard was thick and bushy, and 
was preserved entire. The portrait of him, from 
which was taken the engraving that appears at 
the commencement of this Tolome, was painted 
many years after the date of his first interview 
with Columbus, when he had become nearly bald. 
In his address, although possessed of less dignity 
of demeanour than Columbus, there was a gentle- 
ness and retiring modesty, which was highly at- 
tractiye. His temper was mild and equable, and 
he never suffered it to gain the mastery oyer him 
in his speech. 

Such, as nearly as can be ascertained at this 
period, was the personal appearance of the two 
great men, when they first came together. Amer- 
icus, as has been said before, was greatly excited 
by the reports of the discoveries of Columbus, 
and had eagerly iuyestigated them. There is evi- 
dence in his writings, that he arrived at veiy dif- 
ferent conclusions as to their ultimate tendency, 
from those of the admiral ; and it is scarcely prob- 
able that two such men should have met as they 
did, without an interchange of their peculiar senti- 
ments, on a subiect which was engrossing the at- 
tention of both. It has seemed best to set before 
the reader a brief sketch of some of the diHerant 
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YififWB vduch infliiAiioed them, in the form of a 
friendly dlalogrue between the two. rather than In 
the shape of a dissertation. 

Can has been taken that no Idea shonld be at- 
tributed to either which their several writings do 
not indicate as existing in their own minds. At 
the same time, it mnst not be supposed that the 
TiewB expressed by Americns were the settled con- 
Tictions of his mind ; they were rather the specvla- 
tions of an actlTS spirit, acting npon the natu- 
ral donbts suggested bj inquiiy into a subfect, 
vriiere all was rague and undecided. Columbus ap- 
pears, as he really existed, in all the confidence of 
oithusiasm; Americus rather as a sceptic, anxious 
to extract the truth from the mass of mingled 
truth and error which lay before him. That 
neither of the two was free from error, is not to 
be wondered at; but that the speculations of 
Americus were much the most diyested of absurds 
ities, subsequent discoveries have amply proved.* 

The greatest doubt iriiich existed in the mind 
of Americus, was in relation to the distance be- 
tween Europe and the eastern shores of Asia. He 
always discredited the measurement of longitude, 
iriiich was invented by Toscanelli, and communi- 
cated to Columbus, and the recent discoveries of 
the latter tended to strengtiien those doubts, 
rather than to abate them. 

The conversation which follows should be looked 

* Mr. Inrlnff nyi, ** When Vefpuod wrote bla letten, tliare 
WM not ft douM entertained Imt tliftt Columbus bftd dlacoTered 
the main land In his flnt Toyace. Onba being alifaya oould- 
ered tbe extremity of Aaia, onto droumnavigftted in USOS. 
Veqmod may baye suppoaed Braafl, Parlft, and tbe reit of that 
ocaat pan of a dlatinct oonttnent, Ac"*— IroCna's Workt^ Firti 
■d. p. 88S, 886. This admlatf on is itrlklng, Inaamncb aa tbe 
Letten of Americoi were aU written prefTtona to IfiOB, ^ con- 
tain ample oonflnnatlon of tbe opinion tbat be tbonght be bad 
«rrt?ed at a new oonUnent.'-Fida it^ra, LeUtr to Sodarini. 
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upon M the eommenoeme&t of a diseiualon, and 
not as a diBciMrion Hialf . AbstniBe and miniite 
eafcnlatlons were donbtlMs entered Into by the 
two naTigaton, to eonflnn their peculiar views. 
Columbus was a man ever leadj to reoem sug- 
gestions and acquire information from vHiaterer 
somree, and it is not to be supposed that he con- 
sidered the opinions of Americas, thongh mater- 
ialiiy at yarianee with his own, as he did the 
absurd objections idiich were raised to his first 
▼oyage bj some of the oTer-wise doctors at Sala- 
manca. Though pertinacious in his adherence to 
Ills own enthusiastic theories, he was ever readj 
to give ear to any doubt which carried with it the 
semblance of reason, or was susceptible of being 
supported by plausible argument.* 

* Tbid two navlgmton agreed upon iiuny ImporCuit theortei 
entirely. Ttie grast dUterenoe of their dlennwinp, from tbat 
wbtoh Odnmbiis held with the oohcIatb st SalMnaiMm. will be 
better andentood after a penml of the aoooont of the abnrd 
ob]eotioiii which were then raised to hie theories, whieh is 
found in Ifr. Inrtng^ LIfto of the Admiral. He says, 

'' At the T«ry threihold of the diWKiMlon, inetead of geograpb- 
ioal objections, Ctolnmbiis was asniled by quotations from the 
Bible and the Testament, the Book of Genesis, the Fsahns of 
D»yld, the Prophets, the SplBUes, and the Gospels. Tothesewere 
added the expositions of farlous saints and rererand commen- 
tators, St. Chrynatome and St. Augustine, St. Jerome and St. 
Gregory, St. BasO and St. Ambrose, and Laotantlns nnnianos, 
a redoubted champion of the fftlth. Doctrinal points were 
mixed up with philosophical discussions, and a mathematloal 
demonstration was allowed no truth. If it appeared to eiash 
with a text of Scripture, or a commentaiy of one of the fathers, 
nins the posstbOity of antipodes In the southern hemisphere, 
an opinion so generally maintained by the wisest of the aaciepts, 
as to be pronounced by Pliny the great contest between the 
learned and the ignorant, became a stumbling-block with some 
of the sages of flalamanna. Several of them stoutly contra- 
dicted this basis of the theory of Columbus, supporting them- 
selves by qnotatlons from Lactanttus and St. Augustine, who 
wen considered in those days as almost erangailcal authority. 
But thongh these writers were men of consnmmato eradttton, 
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00LUMB17B. 

It grieivee me much, worthy Signor Yespucci, to 
learn from our friend the S|gnor Berardi that joa 
do not estimate ae I do, the reenlt of onr recent 
naTigation in ih» West. With jonr well-known 
skill in cosmography, I fear me, yon combine more 
of doubt than wonld be becoming to a Christian 
naTigator. 

AMiBicns. 

Tonr Excellency mistakes my viewB greatly, or 
has been misinformed of them. Far from under- 
yaluing the effect of the diseoTeries which your 
genius has accomplished, I am the rather disposed 
to place a greater estimate upon them, than does 
the Admiral Colon himself. If I Judged them in 

and two of the greatnt laminftitai of wlist Iim been caUed ttie 
solden ace of Bodeilaattoal taanlng, jet their writtogi were 
calculated to peipetiiate daifenesi tn raqwct to tlie aolenoea. 

**TlieraaMige cited by Lactanttiis to confate Oolnmbui is 1b a 
strain of gr(Mirtdi0ale,nnwoitfa7 of ao grave a tlieoloslan. 'Is 
tbere any one so foolttb,* he asks* 'astobellerethat there are 
antipodes with their feet onpoaUe to oun; people who walk 
with their feet npwBids and their beads hanging down? Dial 
there is a part of the world in which all things are topsy-tmry ; 
where the trees grow with their branches downward, and where 
it ratals, halls and snows opward? The Idea of the roundness 
of the earth,' he adds, 'wasthecaoseof Inventing this table of 
the antipodes with their heels In the air: for these phltosoUiew 
having once erred, go on In their absordlties, defending one 
another.' More grave objections were urged on the authority 
of St. Augustine. He pronounces the doctrine of the antipodes 
lucompallbie with the historical foundations of our faith ; ilnoe 
to sswrt thai there were inhabited lands on the opposite side of 
the globe, would be to maintain that there were nations not 
descended from Adam, it being impoarfble tar them to have 
passed the Intervening ocean. This would be, therafor^ to dis- 
credit the Bible, which ezpnsdy declares, that an men are 
descended from one common parent. 

^ Such were the unkxAed-fiar prejudices which OolnnAos had 
to enooonter at the very outset of his oonf ennoe, and which 
certainly relidi more of the convent than of the university. To 
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the light in which thej are vievved bj the most of 
thoee who hope to profit bj them, then indeed the 
impntation would be Just, considering that I haye 
freely exp ieooe d what hae oceuned to my own 
thoughts: bnt I look not to such things, and 
well I know that yonr own mind is aboTe them. 

'OOLUMBUB. 

In that respect yon do me bnt Juetice. If I look 
for gain in aught that I haTe undertaken, it is 
only that I may devote it to a holy purpose. 
Have I not, even within the last few days, re- 
corded my solemn oath that I would, in the event 

blf liinpliiiit propoiittoii, tfae aplierioal tonn of ttw eaxth^ were 
opposed 0fiumtlT6 texts of Scrtptiire. Tliey otseired tlifti tn 
tbe Feelme, the lie«?6DS an eiUd to be extended lOn a hide, tbAt 
li, Moordlns to oommentaton, tlieeartalii, or covering of a tent» 
whiob, among anolent pastoral nations, was formed of tbe 
hides of animals; and that St. Paul, In his epistle to the He- 
brews, compares the heayens to a tabernacle or tent« extended 
over the earth, which they thence Inferred must be flat Oolnm- 
bns, who was a derontly religious man, found that be was to. 
danger of being convicted, not merely of error, but of hetero- 
doxy. Otherm more Terwd In science, admitted the globtthv 
form of the earth, and the possibility of an opposite and inhab- 
itable hemisphere, but they brought up the Chimera of the an- 
elsnts, and maintained that it would be Impossible to airlfe 
there In consequence of the Insnpportatrie beat of the toiTid 
sone. Bren granting this could be psssed, they observed, that 
the dronmferenoe of the earth must be so great as to re<|ulreat 
least three yean tor the Toyage. and those who should under- 
take It must perish of hunger and thirst, from the impossibility 
of oairylng provisions tor so long a period. He was told, on the 
authority of Epicurus, that admitting the esith to be spherical. 
It was only Inhabitable in the Northern Hemisphere, and in 
that section only was canopied by the heavens ; that the oppo- 
site half was a chaos, a gulf, or a mere waste of water. Not the 
least absurd objection advanced was, that should a ship even 
succeed hi reaching. In this way, the extremity of India, She 
ooold never get back again, for the rotundity of the globe would 
present a kind of mountain, up whlfih it would be ImpossIUa 
tor her to sail with the most favourable wlnd.***Tro(na, voL 

ii.p.ar. 
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of mj prosperom anrhral at the wealthy capital 
of the Grand E^han, (whom, bj the fayovr of 
Qod, I hope to convert to the true faith), emploj 
the riches I shall acquire in the equipment of a 
force of four thousand horse and fifty thousand 
foot, for the rteovery of the holj sepulchre from 
the hands of the infidels? I am unwilUng to think 
that your speech tends to the end of imputing to 
me mercenary motiyes, but wherein do we differ? 
Is not the way opened, and will not the inter- 
course I mean to establish with the Pagan mon- 
areh contribute greatly to the purposes I ke^ in 
Tiew? The holy father at Rome himself lends me 
encouragement in my undertaking, and regards 
with approbation my efforts to lead into the true 
church so mighty a potentate.* 

AlOBIGUB. 

With all the deference that is due to your 
Excellency's superior wisdom and experience, I 
would state, that therein lies the rery point of 
our difference. I deem it by no means certain that 
your ships have touched the territories of the 
Grand Khan at all, but rather a land which has 
hitherto been alike unknown to him and to us. 
Thousands of leagues may yet intervene between 

« '' Wblle tlie mind of OolomlHii wis tlius teeming wlfh glo- 
rtoui anUdpedOM, bis pious sobeme for ttie deUveniioe of tbe 
Holy SepnUdire was not forgotten. It has l)een shown tbat be 
soggeated it to tbe Spanisb soTerelgns at tbe time of flnt mak- 
ing bis propositions, holding It forth as the great object to be 
effected by the profits of bis disooTertes. nushed with tbe Idea 
of the vast wealth that was now to aoeme to himself, he made 
a vow to famish within seven yean an army consisting of four 
thousand horse and fifty thousand fbot, for the reacue of the 
Holy Sepulobre, and a similar force within the five following 
yean. It is esMntlal to a full comprehension of the ehaiieter 
of Columbus, that this wild and visionary project shonid be 
bonie in reooUecdon."— Jrvin^, vol. U. p. 680. 
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that land and his dominiooB, wheth^ of aea or 
earth remains to be diseoTered ; and I judge in 
this wise, as well from the aoconnts of cosmog^ 
raphere, who haTe written npon the subject, as 
from the descr^ytlon of the barbarous natbes, 
which jon jonrs^ haye fallen in with, in yonr 
recent discoveries. The aoconnts of tiiose nHio 
have penetrated to the distant regions of the East 
lead ns to understand that ih» subjects of the 
Grand E^han Uto in tiie midst of the most profuse 
wealth and luxury, and f^eck themselyes with 
superfine garments, and much gold and Jeweliy. 
These people, howerer, are naked and wfld, and 
maj be looked upon as little superior to th» 
beasts, and I think cannot be in any way con- 
nected with a monarch of such magnlflceDoe. My 
own thopights lead me to the conviction, that 
there exists near unto the lands you have visited, 
an immense country, ^diich may possibly belong 
to, and be part of, tiie Khan's dominions, though 
I doubt if such be the case. Marco Polo himsdf 
speaks of an island lying far out in the ocean 
wliich washes the eastern shores of Asia^ the great 
C^MUigo, abounding in riches and precious st(Mies, 
whfeh has never been subdued by the sovereign of 
Cathay, although he has made many attempts to 
conquer it. This island I deem it n e c e ss a ry to 
discover, in the first place ; then, even after it is cir- 
cumnavigated or passed over, and the last may 
be the easiest way, a voyage of long duration 
win still have to be accomplished before the em- 
pire of Cathay is reached. When I speak of a 
passage over this unknown idand, I do so in 
view of its great extent, as I estimate it to be of 
such siie, that it might more properly be desig- 
nated Terra Firma, being, according to my cal- 
culations, as large, if not larger, than the whole 
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of Europe. And hereiii do I estimate moet highlj 
the worth of the dieeoTeriee which your ExoeI]en(*7 
has made, and their importance to this realm, 
ae it will now be comparatively ea^y to pass the 
landfl yon have faDen in with, by sailing either 
in a more northerly or a more eontherly direction, 
in either case etrUdng the eonntry I have in my 
mind.* 

COLUMBUS. 

Nay, ni^, good Signor Yespncd, I have the confi- 
dence in my heart that yon are mistaken. I fad 
persuaded, by the many and wonderful manifesta- 
tions of Divine Providence in my especial favour, 
that I am the chosen instrument of God in bring- 
ing to pass a great event^no leas than the eon- 
version of milUons who are now existing in the 
darkness of Paganism.f I would, indeed, provide 

* vide Infn— Letter to Sodertnl, cbsp. yli.— wbere Amertcni 
nyi, "We sailed so rapidly tliat at tbe end of twenty-aeyen 
days we came in sli^t of land, whlcb we judged to be a conti- 
nent, being about a thonsand leagues west of tbe Grand Ca- 
naries,** Ac. 

"Unless tbe reader bean in mind these samptuoufl descrip- 
tions of Marco Polo, of comxtrles teeming with wealtb, and 
cities wbose very domes and palaces flamed with gold, be will 
baTe bnt a fslnt idea of tbe splendid anticipations of Oolumbns 
wben be dlsoo?ered, as be sapposed, tbe extremity of Aala.**— 
Irving^ yoI. iL p. 906.— Also, vide supra, tbe first note to tblf 
Cbapter. 

t On one occasion during the first voyage of Columbus, there 
WB8 a heavy swell of tbe sea during a perfect calm, a phenom- 
enon which is now perfectly understood by mariners, and whlcb 
occurs very frequently. " Columbua, who considered himself 
under the immediate eye and guardlanehlp of Heaven in the 
solemn enterprise. Intimates in bis Journal that this swelling of 
the sea seemed providentially ordered to allay the rising clam- 
ours of hie crew-comparing It to that whlcb so providentially 
aided ICoees wben conducting the children of Israel out of the 
captivity of Egypt.**— Jrvtnff, voL 11. p. 048. NaocurrUe^ torn 
1. Journal of Columbus. 
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for the good of the poor natiyee we haye already 
met wHh, aa well bj building cities on their id* 
ande, and cultiTating their lande, as bj the 
erection of chniches, and the establishment of 
holj priests and Christian worship. Bat I wonld 
by no means forget the greater end in yiew: 
namely, that of bringing to bear npon the infidels 
the wealth and power of the rast kingdom of 
Cathay; that thus, being encompassed on all 
hands by armies from Europe on the one side, 
and by the innumerable hosts of Asia on the other, 
they may be utterly destroyed, and the tomb of 
our Lord be again placed in the possession of 
true beUoTers. I will not think that so enlight- 
ened a sovereign as the Grand Khan is represented 
to us, would refuse to submit at once to the au- 
thority of Holy Mother Church; but if he does, 
it will become our duty to convert him by the 
sword of faith. In these things I marrel much at 
your incredulity, Signor Vespucci, seeing that you 
have had often opportunities of conversing with 
the learned physician Paolo, your own country- 
man, (peace be to his ashes,) who, in his life- 
time, coincided so nearly with me in opinion. 

AMEBICU9. 

I have, indeed, as your Excellency observes, 
oftentimes disputed and argued with the venera- 
ble Toscanelli, and to him is due much of the 
little knowledge I have been able to acquire in 
cosmography and astronomy. But from him I 
also learned, that the descriptions which are given 
by Marco Polo were considered by many wise men 
as not altogether beyond the reach of doubt, and 
irrefutable. And even to his own apprehension 
there were many apparent exaggerations and 
mis-statements. If, then, he is in error in some 
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pwtieiilani, how ahall we draw the Une, and say 
n^flreiiL he speaks the truth of his own knowl- 
edge? And how conld he know the distance 
which exists between Cathay and the western 
shores of Enrope, save bj hearsay and the reports 
of mariners on that unknown shore, who them- 
sdves mnst have been falsifiers, as It is weU known 
that not one of them has ever appeared here, who 
might haye estimated the distanoe? I cannot 
think that we are so near to Cathay as yonr Ex- 
cellency supposes, and had much rather follow 
the opinion, that you have possibly approached 
the shore that has been hitherto represented as 
inaccessible to mortals.* 

OOLUMBUS. 

You speak of the Paradise, which so many 
sound and able diyines assert to be still in exist- 
ence on the earth. 

* Both Amflrtcoi and Oolombui were Inclined to MUere in 
the doctrine of ttie ezMenoe of a tetrertrtalperidJfe. With 
Amerfeus. howerer. It was rather a gatdect of pleasant ocntem- 
Itiadon than actual belief . He apeaks reapeotlnir It alwsya with 
a qoalifloation: '*If there be a terreitrial paradise on earth, 
donbtlen it cannot be fkrtrom these plaoee.**— Fide infra, 
Letter to Ptero de MedScL 

Oolumbus, on the contrary, was fall of enthnslasm upon the 
Bobjeet, and looked upon it aa haTlng an ondoubted ezlstenoe. 
Tliese opinions are not to be wondered at, as they were enter- 
tained by many phflosopheri of that and pievloas aces. The 
most fandfol aocoants were RiTen of this imaginary spot and 
Its presomed locaUty.-Bome placed it In the grand oads of 
Arabia, othen in the Holy Land, and othen again In India. 
Wherever located, it was the garden of Iden, and the waters of 
the great fountain tberetai are said by St. Ambrose to have 
emptied themselves into an Immense lake, with sach awful nofw 
that all the people llTing in the nelghbouihood were bom deaf. 
Oolnmbos thought that the immense mass of fresh water, whieh 
mied the Gulf of Parla, came from this foantaln.*Jroin(r« toL 
tt.p.lH»«M. 
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I do ; though not aa flrmlj beUeying In the r^ 
lation as they do. If there is such a place existiiig 
as Is described by the eloquent St. Basil, methinks 
it must be near onto the balmy islands which yon 
have discovered, so similar in climate and verdancy. 

COLUICBUS. 

Snehi indeed, has often been my own opinion, 
and I deem it not to be inconsistent with the 
other, which holds to the proximity of Cathay. 
Oh that I might, through the grace of God and 
intercession of the saints, ever arrive at that 
blessed spot, where all is beauty and happiness; 
where the harmonious notes of the birds ever fall 
gratefully on the ear; where the air is filled with 
the aroma of sweet flowers, and a perpetual 
spring, combining with its own beauties those of 
eveiy other season of the year, continually pre- 
vails; where the limpid waters flow smoothly and 
gently, or gush forth in pure fountains, ever ready 
for the thirsty mouth, the liquid exhilarating, but 
never cloying; where all is perennial youth, and 
neith^ deci^ nor death are known. But I per- 
ceive, SIgnor Vespucci, that you are incredulous, 
also, as to this blissful region, and even smile at 
my belief. Bemember, then, that herein I only 
follow the opinions of wise and learned fathers of 
the church ; but in regard to Cathi^, that I am 
supported by ample proof, from the discoveries 
of travellers and the relations of cosmographers. 

AMERIOUS. 

I am ever willing to yield to proof; but methinks 
that the foundation of the error under which I 
conceive your Excellency to labour is this : that 
you do not make a sufficient allowance for exag- 
geration in the accounts of the great traveller, 
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Marco Polo. It appean to me that he has de- 
ceived himeetf ae to the extent to which he pene- 
trated, and that thereby he has carried out the 
eastern coast of Cathay too far into the ocean. 
That being done, the learned physician, my coun- 
tryman, in following him, finds it necessary to 
shorten the extent of ocean wbkh mterrenes be- 
tween Cathay and Europe, in order to render 
aocmate his estimate of the circnmierenoe of the 
globe. 

COLUMBUS. 

I note yonr objections, but cannot deem them 
correct, and yet hope to deUyer the letters of onr 
Boyereigns, with which I was charged in my recent 
ToyagOt to the Grand Khan in person. But let ns 
examine accurately into this qnestion of longitude, 
for therein I am interested deeply, and have small 
donbt that I can turn yon to my opinions. 

AMEBIGUfi. 

Most gladly wfU I do so, noble Admiral, for I 
am strongly moTed to tempt the ocean myself, in 
the hope of addhig something to the knowledge of 
mariners. 

It requires bnt a slight effort of the imagina- 
tion, to fancy the two great naTigators s eate d 
at a table covered with charts, and busily oc- 
cupied in explaining to each other their peculiar 
▼iewB. Intense thou^^t is pictured on the coun* 
tenanoes of both. Both are striying to fill up the 
vast void of the Atlantic, as it was drawn on 
those imperfect maps, with new islands and conti- 
nents, and as the world grows, as it were, beneath 
their hands, th^ seem themselves half amased at 
the boldness of their own conceptions, and turn, 
one to the other, for encouragement and approval* 
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GHAPTEB VI. 

In conaaqiienoe of the death of Jaan Benurdi, 
which oeenrred in the month of December, 1495, 
the entire management of their busineee affairs 
devolved upon Americns, and he deVoted himself 
steadily to the settlement of all the ontstanding 
aooovnts of the honse, while he continued to eon- 
dnct the preparations for the forwarding of new 
fleets to the Indies. The researches and indnstry 
of Nararr^te have brought to light many docQ> 
meats bearing upon this period of his history. 
The payment of rarions sums of money in liquid 
dation of the old demands of the house, and or- 
ders of the public officers for yarions other soma, 
clearly indicate the occupation of his time. On 
the 12th of Jannary, 1496, Bernardo Pinelo, the 
treasurer of the kingdom, paid to Americns the 
snm of 10,000 maraTedis, on account of the pay 
and subsistence of the mariners of one of the ex- 
peditions nHiich Berardi had forwarded. An arma- 
ment which was in course of preparation at the 
time of his partner's death, under the contract 
which he held with the goTemment, was de- 
spatched by Americtts on the 8d of Februaiy , 1496. 
This expedition, on the 18th of the same month, 
was oTertaken by a violent gale and totally 
wrecked; the crews, with the exception of three 
men who were lost, barely escaping with their 
Uves.^ 

When the public records cease to mention the 

* Sm TniulAtlon of Doonmenti from the OoUsoaoQ of Navar- 
alio JroffHT, ToL IL p. 88L 
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name of AmericiiB, his own letter to Plero Soderini, 
hJB old schoolmate and friend, which is given in 
the next chapter, and which deecribee the events 
of the first Toyage of the navigator to the New 
World, opportunely fills up the gap which was left, 
in his history. There, in his own words, exists an 
interesting and minute account of the perils of the 
navigation and of the strange countries which he 
visited in his absence, with the manners and cus- 
toms of their inhabitants. It is only to be regret- 
ted that the modesty of the writer did not permit 
him to dwell more at large upon his own personal 
adventures, and the immediate part which he 
took in the prosecution of the discoveries. 

There is no way of determining the rank or po- 
sition ^ich Americus occupied in his first expedi- 
tion. It is evident, however, from his own letters, 
as weU as from the records of the times, that he 
did not hold the command. He says himself that 
he was chosen to ''assist" in the discoveries by 
the King of Spain, and that expression confirms 
the view whkh is taken below, that he accom- 
panied the fleet as an aid to the commanders in 
their navigation, and as a private agent of the 
king; that he occupied a position analogous to 
that of the members of scientific corps, idio are 
usually despatched at the present day in exploring 
voyages. It is possible, however, that he might 
have held a recognised rank, and that the mov^ 
ments of the ships might have been in some meas- 
ure under his control, for he is spoken of by some 
historians who have written concerning him, as 
''one of the principal pilots and sea captains.''* 

It would not be proper to lay the letter of 
Americus to Piero Soderini before tiie reader, with- 

*DliwrtailoDeGli]idlloftUTa,QaMtloiieIILaec.». CuotiI, 
ton. tU. p. 101. Gliiiittiil,tom.lLp.88a.8». 
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out noticing, as briefly as pofldble, concistoitly 
with a fair statement of the case, the question 
which has been discussed bj historical critics, 
touching the accuracy of its date and its authen- 
ticity. It seems hardly worth while to enter into 
any argument respecting the direction of the epis- 
tle, although this also has been the subject of 
much dispute among authors. As far as can now 
be ascertained, the most ancient impression of the 
letter is found in a volume of cosmography, writ- 
ten by Martin Ilacomilo, which was published in 
Latin at Strasburg, in the year 1509. Neither of 
the biogn4>her8, Bandini or CanoTai, appears to 
have been cognisant of this edition, and in it the 
letter is addressed to R^6, Duke of Lorraine and 
Bar, and King of Jerusalem and Sicily. All the 
letters in the work of Bandini are taken from rec- 
ords in the celebrated collection of the Bibli- 
otheca Biocardiana, from the text of Ramusio, and 
from a pamphlet which Canovai calls the edition 
of Valori.* 

*OaiioTal,tom.Lp.U. Theedlttonof Vtlori wisApunpliM 
of ilxteeD maps, with tHe four to jagei of Amerfooi atteobed 
to It, wblob Canovai foimd in the ponenion of the Marehese 
Oino Oapponi, whom he deaortbes as '' a great and yeryitadkms 
lover ot good bookB.** He nys, moreover, that *'thii edition 
exhibits corrections in varloos places ; and time, and If I am 
not mistaken, fire, has done considerate damage to the margin 
of many pages.** He oaUs it ''the edition of Yalori,** because 
Bacoi Valorii, x^^o, was found written on the title-page. 
Bamusio, in the flmt volume of his collection of voyages, pre- 
serves the two voyages ot Amertcus in the servloe <tf Portogal 
and the second letter to Lorenso do* MedloL 

B^n^ II., Duke of Lorraine and Bar, was bom in the year 
14SL. and succeeded his grandfather Nicholas on the throne of 
the duchy in 1478. This Prince was much celebrated in the age 
in which he Uved. He was more than once expelled from his 
dominions by the Duke of Burgundy, with whom he oairled on 
continual wars, which ended at last in the death of his rival, in 
a fleroe battle fbught under the waUs of his capital, Nancy. Hi 
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Bandinl eonslderB it naelefls to speculate upon 
this snbjeet of the direction, and accounts for the 
fact that it is dilferent in different copies, by sup- 
posing that after the original had been sent to 
Soderini, Americns forwarded copies to various 
friends and persons of quality, one of which was 
afterwards published bj the King of BidHy and 
Jerusalem, as directed to himself. Navan^te 
adopts the Latin edition above mentioned, and 
gives the same address, but it is said that since 
the publication of his collection of voyages, the 
original Latin manuscript itself has been discovered 
among the scrolls of the Biccardi palace, which is 
directed to Soderini. As far as any Judgment can 
be formed from the internal evidence of the docu- 
ment itself, the address was that wtdch is given in 
this work, for it speaks of the old student-friend- 
ship of the writer with his correspondent, in a 
manner which he would not have been likely to 
have made use of toward a person of a royal 
birth.* 

tbe jew 148a, tbe Neapolltui nobOttj, who were to tasiiiTeotloii 
asiOiMttlielrkliiff, Vemtoaod, offered Mm tbe tlmme of tliaft 
Uofilom. He inide an attempt to tetepowMrion of It, aided ty 
fftiiolitrooiM,tNit was obliged to retom without iucoe«tolilf 
own domalDa, to oonaeqaenoe of troables which the King of 
Pftmee oauaed there. Nerertheiea, he SMiimed the title of 
King of Bleltr and Jenualeiii, and (laarterod tlielr anna with 
hit own. It waa hat anemirtj title, howerer, for he nerer ano- 
eeededto eatabllihtoghla Glalma. He died on the 10th of De- 
oeniber, 1506. 

TblaPitoce waa noted aa wen for hla love of Ilteratnfe aa for 
the pffoweaof hia anna, and rendered hla capital and ooort a 
fhTOurtte reeott for learned men of all coantrlea. It la more 
than probable that hecaoaed the pubUcaHon of the aooounta of 
Amerleiia, aa ad dre a w d to blmaelf, with a view of addtoff to 
hla ntenry oelebrlt7.--C^ronolo(He HUtonqw de$ IMt et 
rvea de Lorradne, from SL AUaC$ VAri da verifier lea 
doteadea /otta fReeorfgiiet, torn. zllL p. 410-4U. 

^ Latter to Sodertol, dhap. fU. 
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WhfttoTW may be the opinion of critiefl as to the 
addreesy the authenticity of the fetter iteelf ie un- 
donbtecL No one undertakee to question that it 
was written by Americns Ikimself ; and, ontil the 
pnblieation of the History of Herrora, in 1601, it 
was reoeiyed by all literary and scientific men as 
an accurate and veracious account. That writer 
asserted, without a particfe of proof, and on his 
own unsupported authority, that Yespudus had 
artfully and wilfully falsified in his narratiTe, and 
that he did so with the yiew of stealing from Co- 
lumbus the honour of being the discoyerer of the 
continent of America, changing, for this purpose, 
the date of his first voyage, from 1499 to 1497. 
Spanish authors of that day, and ever since, hare 
gladly seised upon this charge, and given it cur- 
rency in their writings; ^ife foreign historians, 
from indifference to the subject, or want of means 
of correct information, circulated the slander. In 
this way it became the generally received opinion 
of the worid, and most peopfe consider Americns 
Vespudus as littfe better than an impostor, whife 
the few who acqtdt him of intentional fraud, at- 
tribute the mistake, as they are pleased to con- 
sider it, to an error of the press, or some similar 
aoddent. 

This latter class of critics, as well as the ma- 
ligners of the navigator, assume, that one of the 
prindpal effects of thfe change of date was, to 
confer upon the new continent the name of Amer- 
ica. That this, at least, was not the case, will be 
satisfactorily shown to the reader in another place. 
If a plausibfe, though hardly a fair, argument 
had been wanting to substantiate the accuracy of 
Americus, surely the fact that hfe name was at- 
tached to the New World so soon alter his voy- 
ages, might be adduced, and brought to bear with 
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much more force in hie fayour than it eonld ere^ 
be need againet him. Bvt it ie mneh more eatla* 
factory and eonTindng to eTamina the proof wfaieh 
hietoiy afforde, than to epeenlate npon probabili' 
tiee. The Spanieh archiyee of the day make no 
mention of Americne after the year 1496, nntU 
1505, an interval of abont eight yeare ; while, both 
before that interval and enbeequently, hie name 
appeare veiy often in the docnmente which liave 
been brongfat to light. If he did not eafl in 1497, 
why did not Herrera inform the world how and 
in wliat way he was oocnpied from that time till 
14997 That historian and Navarrto, who fol- 
lows in hie footsteps, admit his connexion with 
Berardi, the agent of the ileete of Colnmbns, and 
the latter flnde evidence of his continued connex- 
ion with the business, bnt only until 1496. Now 
Columbus sailed in 1498, and it is probable that 
Americue would have aided in the fitting out of 
his third voyage, as he did of the second, had he 
been in Spain at the time. Herrera himeelf , though 
accusing Americue of unblushing impudence and 
fraud, copies the principal portion of his narrative 
of the first voyage of Alonso de Ojeda, from the 
letter to Soderini. He mingles in his account 
many of the occurrencee of the second voyage of 
AmMlcus, with matters relating exclusively to 
OJeda; and then, being unable to deny that the 
Florentine navigator actually made two voyages, 
in the eervioe of Spain, makee Americue accom- 
pany Ojeda in the eecond voyage of the latter, 
which took place in 1502. But in 1502 it appears, 
from indisputable evidence, the authority of G<^ 
mara and many others, besidee that of the naviga- 
tor himself, that Americue was in the service of 
Portugal. 
The evidence Ojeda gave in the lawsuit utieh 
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Ifae ton of Oolnmbiu, Don Dlogo, eonuMneed after 
HhB death of his father, and proMcvted against 
the crown of Spain, is much lelied npon to prove 
Inaeennu^ In the date of this letter. He teetiikee, 
that whea he sailed In 1499, <<he took with him 
Joan de la Coea, Ameriens Yespncins, and other 
pflots." Admitting that Americas did safl with 
Qieda at this time, it by no means foUows that 
he did not make a previoos Tojage in 1497, and 
it is unfair to infer that he did not. The sOenoe 
of the cotemporary historians of the day, with 
rospect to this Toyage, is the main reUanee of Dr. 
Bobertson, whmk he follows the lead of Herrera. 
Gomara, Bensoni, Peter Martyr, and Oriedo do 
not, it is true, mention the fact of this discovery 
in 1497; but if an argument drawn from this 
source proves any thing, it undoubtedly proves 
too much. Neither Oomara nor Oviedo allude at 
all to the voyages of OJeda, any more than they 
do to the voyages of Ameriens, yet it is univer- 
sally admitted that both of these mariners, either 
singly or in company, did make two voyages to 
the New World at about this time. Martyr also 
neglecte OJeda more than he does Ameriens, and 
only speaks of the third voyage of the navigator, 
which was performed in the service of the King of 
Portugal, while he omite the companion of Colum- 
bus altogether. Benioni did not pretend to write 
a history of the discovery, but merely gives an ac- 
count of what he himself saw and did ^en he 
went to the New World in 1541, neariy half a 
century alter the disputed event.* A solution of 
this dii&culty may be found in the statement of 
Gomara hiniself, who says : '' T<eaming that the 
territories which Christopher Columbus had dis- 
covered were veiy extensive, many persons pro- 
* BotartKm« Htotofy of AiDBClMk VOL L sole tt. 
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oeeded to contmne the exploration of them. Bom* 
fpent at their own expenee, others at that of the 
king; all thinidng to enrich themeelvee, to acquire 
hononr, and to gain the royal approbation. But 
as most of these parsons did nothing bnt discorer, 
memorials of all of them ha^e not come to mj 
knowledge, espedally of those who sailed towards 
the north, nor eyen of all those who went in the 
direction of Paria, from the year 1495 to the year 
1500."» 

Another, and perhaps the strongest argument 
addneed by the followers of Henera to support 
their yiews, is taken from the absence of any 
testimony in the same lawsuit concerning the al- 
leged discoTeries of Americus. The object of this 
proceeding, on the part of Don Diego Columbus, 
was to obtain from the crown the government of 
certain territories on the mainland of America, 
and a share of the rerenue arising from them, a^ 
cording to the stipulations of the government with 
his father ; and the crown, in contesting this claim, 
are supposed to have brought forward all possible 
proof, that Columbus did not discover the coast 
of Paria. 

In this trial neariy one hundred witnesses were 
examined on oath, yet no mention is made of the 
voyage of Americus in 1497, but, on the con- 
trary, Ojeda testifies directly that Columbus dis- 

* Gomui, Hfstorta de lu IndlM, ebap. zxxTi., from Barclays 
Ktrly HMortflsof the West Indlei, toL tt. 

**»tttaodiendoqnMi gnndlMliiiM ttemt eiin lu que diite- 
toTBl Colon dMcabrta, f aeron mudlkot a oontlnuu- el detenbtl- 
miento de todas ; ones i sua ooeta, otroa i la del Bey, 7 todoa 
penMado enriqueoer, ganar Cama* 7 medrar con lot Be|w. 
Poo eomo Im maa de elloa no bkderon ilno deaeulirfr, 7 8m- 
tane, no qnedd memorla de fiodoa, que 70 aepa: etpeoialmente 
de log que uaTegaron Ada el norte,— n! aim de todoa loa que 
fneroQ par la otra parte de Paria, deade el afio de mil qoatro* 
elmloe7]iof«nte7€iiiootia8toeldemll 7 qnistwitna," 
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eorvnd Paiia. On bdng asked how he knew 
this, he replied that he had seen the map which 
Colvmbns sent home to the govemment, of the 
lands he had discovered In 1498, and immediately 
started himself on a Toyage of exploration, on 
which he used the map, and fonnd It to be conect. 
It Is nrged that OJeda mnst have known the fact, if 
Yespncias had made a previons dlsooyeiy, because 
he accompanied him in 1499: and the crown 
mnst have known It also, and would have Insisted 
upon it In this suit, if It had ever taken place.* 

All this Is but negative cTldenoe at the best, and 
should weigh but lightly against the positive 
statements of one whose integrity, good sense, 
and character are unquestionable. It is easy to 
eonoelTe of numerous reasons which might have 
prerented the gOTemment from bringing forward 
eyldenoe of this voyage; and the very fact that 
Qleda navigated hi 1499, with a chart which Go> 
Iambus had sent home in 1498, while Amerieus 
hfcnself was on board of his fleet, may have been the 
reason which led him to look upon Columbus as 
Its first discoverer, and to forget the date of the 
expedition of Amerieus In 1497, whkh, according 
to the statement of Qomara, was one out of many 
that were undertaken about that time. It must 
not be forgotten, that this evidence was given in 
the latter part of the year 1612, and the com- 
mencement of 1618, after the death of Amerieus 
had taken place, and at a distance of neaiiy 
fifteen years from the date of the events concern- 
ing which Ojeda testifles.t 

After all that can be said, it is unimportant to 
come to any decision on this point. Even if Amer- 
ieus did discover the mainland before Columbus by 
a lew months, the fact takes nothing from the 

•NAVHrrile,OolleoclQn,tOMtooLm.i».a8L tlMdnP.68B. 
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name and fame of that great man. He at anj 
rate arriTed at the continent without aaBietance 
from any eonroe but his own gtrength of mind, 
and to him, whateyer may haye been the good 
f ortnne of any of hie cotemporaries, belongs the 
glory of the grand diecoyery of a New World. 
The flret glimpse that he obtained of the Inxn- 
riant islands of the Western Ck»an rendered him 
immortal, and all subsequent discoyeries followed 
his own almost as a matter of course. 

The character and renown of Columbus belong 
to the world, and it is impossible to eympathiie 
with any of those historians who striye to depre- 
ciate eitiier, for the sfl^ke of exalting a fayourite or 
fellow-countiyman of their own. Ameiicus needs 
no such adyocacy, and the subject has been con- 
sidered in the foregoing pages solely to lelieye his 
character from the gross aspersions which haye 
been cast upon it, by those who foolishly con- 
sider this secondary question as one affecting ma- 
terially the reputation of Columbus. ''In fact/' 
as ia well obsenred by the distinguished author of 
the life of the great Admiral, ''the European who 
first reached the mainland of the New World was 
most probably Sebastian Cabot, a natiye of Yen- 
ice, sailing in the employ of England. In 1497 he 
coasted the shores from Labrador to Florida, yet 
neither the English nor the Venetians haye set up 
any pretensions on his account."* 

It is much more charitable to attribute an error 
in the date of the first yoyage, if the reader can 
suppose any such to exist, after a candid con« 
sideration of the arguments on both sides of the 
question, to the negligence of the early publishers, 
rather than to a wilful deception on the part of 
the writer. It would haye been strange indeed, 
* Irnns, Yol. u. p. 886. 
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had lie attempted any misrepreeentation of the 
kind. The letters are uniTenaUj aeknoirtedged to 
haye been written with the pen of Americne him- 
self ; thej purport to be the account of an eye- 
witneee of the events which he describee; thej 
were addressed to persons of great oelebritj in tlu» 
worid, idiom it oertainlj would have been a hard, 
if not a perflons task, to deoeiTe; th^ give fnll 
accounts of events which, from their extraordinary 
nature, must have flown upon the wings of the 
wind to the remotest quarters of civilised Europe ; 
if falsifled in any particular, there were hundreds 
who stood ready to contradict and expose to 
public indignation their author; yet that author 
occupies, for years after the contested accounts are 
published and translated into various tongues, a 
high and responsible poet at the court in whoee 
service the voyage in question was made. No 
voice is raised to condemn the shameless im- 
postor; for such Americus must have been, if his 
calumniators spoke the truth ; but, so far from it, 
the very man whoee honours and merits he was 
endeavouring to impropriate remains his warm 
friend, and commends him to his own son, in a 
letter which has been fortunately pres e r v ed to us, 
as one well entitled to his esteem and affection. 
Oan any one suppose that Oolumbus would 
have written a letter like the one which follows, 
concerning a man ^o was wickedly engaged In 
injuring the reputation so dear to him? 

To my yery dear Sod, Don Diego Cohanbua, 
At the Court, 

My Dear Son: 

Diego Mendei departed from this place on Mon- 
day, the third of this month. After his departure, 
I held converse with Americus Vespudus, the 
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beaier of tills letter, who goes to court on some 
bnaneeB connected with nayigation. He has al« 
wajs been desfarons of serring me, and is an hon- 
ourable man, though fortune has been nnpropi- 
tions to him, as to many oth«*s, and his labours 
have not been as profitable as he deserves. He 
goes on my account, and with a great desire to 
do something which may redound to my advan- 
tage, if it is in his power. 

I know not, here, iHiat instructions to give him 
that will benefit me, because I am ignorant what 
will be required there. He goes determined to do 
for me aU that is possible. See what can be done 
to adyantage there, and labour for H, that he 
may know and speak of everything, and devote 
himsdf to the work ; and let every thing be done 
with secreciy, that no suspicions may arise. I have 
said to him aU that I can say touching the busi- 
ness, and have informed him of all the payments 
which have been made to me, and what to due. 

nils letter is intended also for the Adelantado, 
that he may avail himself of any advantage and 
advice on the subject. His highness believee that 
his ships were in the best and richest portion of 
the Indies, and if he desires to know any thing 
more on the subject, I will satisfy him by word 
of mouth, for it is impossible for me to tell by 
letter. May our Lord have you in His holy keep- 
faig. Done at Seville, February 5th, 1505. 

Thy father, who loves thee better than himself, 

CHMSTOPHEB COLUMBUS.* 

* NATvr^ torn. L p. 861. Irylng, ykA. tt. p. 880. 

Tbe flgiialiiie of OolumboB is oartous. It to wrltleii tbuB, ap- 

PQBded to tlili letter m weU as otber docnments. 

8. 

8. A. 8 

ZM Y 

XPO riBENS 
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In rescuing thii letter from the dnet of the 
Spanish archiyee, Navarrdte has done good eer- 
yioe in the cause of truth, and furnished an impor- 
tant link in the chain of eridenoe which will es- 
tablish, it is trusted satisfactorily, in the mind of 
the reader, the credibility of Americus. But if any 
thing be still wanting to confirm him in such an 
opinion, the fact that Fernando Columbus, the 
biographer of his father, who throughout his work 
glTes constant proof of his sensitiyenees with re- 
gard to anything touching the honour and re- 
nown of the Admiral, makes not the slightest 
mention of any attempt on the part of AmericuR 
to appropriate to himself any portion of his fa- 
ther's fame. Is it probable, that he would have 
passed it oyer in silence, had such an attempt 
been made? 

As far as was possible, a candid statement of 
the point in dispute, with the reasoning on both 
sides of the question, has been giyen, and with but 
one additional suggestion, the subject will be 
dropped. It is a well-known fact that for a num- 
ber of years preyious to his departure upon his 
third yoyage, Columbus was annoyed and perse- 
cuted by the attacks of his enemies at court, and 

In the etrty ptrt of biilito OotnmlNit tabnribed hlmaeU, Go- 
lambQi de Tern Rnbn, sooordlng to tbe litotory of Itenando 
tail loii, bttt wben be bad aoQuired oeletarity, he wtopted the 
fonnehoTe. A greet many opinloiit have been formed as to the 
meaning of then oharacten, which are an Inoongraoos mixture 
of Greek and Latin, nyouring very etrongly of the pedantry of 
bis tlmea. ZrtitaB, Sanota Maria, Joaephua, la one reading; 
8al?a me Xrlstoa, Maria, Jotephoa, another. Neither appean 
▼ery ntiataetory, and the reader baa theaame right to ezendae 
bia ability In declpberlng it, and may arrlTe aa nearly at the 
tmth aa any conjectorea of the orltloa will lead him. It la un- 
doabtedly a plooa exclamation, wbieh It waa yery onatomary 
In thoae daya to preflx to wrltinga aa weQ aa atgnstorea.— J\ir- 
nondo Oolumbtia, chap. xl. 
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bj the doabto and yadDatlon of King Ferdinand; 
and ae Herrera emphaticalty dedaree, he made 
frequent remonstranee againet the yarlone expe- 
ditions wliich were undertaken, nnder the general 
lioenee wtMi had been giren by the crown for pri- 
vate adventnreni, to prosecute discoyeriee in the 
Indies, and only succeeded, alter long solicitation, 
in obtaining a small squadron for hie enterprise 
in 1498. There is nothing to contradict the sup- 
position that the expedition of Americns was one 
of those wliich the Admiral supposed to intertoe 
with his own rights : a prirate undertaking alto- 
gether, but at the same time one in which Yes- 
pudus went, at the command of the king, to 
"assist in the discoTsries/' Mth this view of the 
case, it is easy to account for the non-appearance 
of any public documents in the archives relating 
to the Toyage. 
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CHAPTEB Vn. 

Piero Soderini, to whom the following letter wm 
addressed bj AmerlcnB, was bom In Florence, in 
the year 1450. He was the eon of Tomaso Sode- 
rini, of whom mention has been made in a pre- 
vious chapter, and was educated bj the good 
Friar Qeorgio Antonio, in company with the navi- 
gator. As he grew np, the fri^dship which sub- 
sisted between the two joung men was strength- 
ened by a great similarity of character in many 
respects. Both were devotedly attached to their 
country, and both lived to do it honour. 

When, a f^w years after the death of Lorenxo the 
Magnificent, the Florentines returned to their an- 
cient democratic form of government, and expelled 
Piero, his son, with all the members of that pow- 
erful family, from the city, they sought among 
their distinguished citiiens for one whom th^ 
might trust to restore and preserve their rights 
and liberties. The state was in great confusion 
and anarchy, and it behooved them to select for 
their chief magistrate a man of undoubted pa- 
triotism, ^o would administer the laws with pru- 
dence and firmness. After much deliberation, their 
choice fell upon Piero Soderini. His known prob- 
ity, his wealth, his love for the arts and sciences, 
and the prominent part he took in the measures 
^ich resulted in the revolution, all influenced 
his election, and, on the 16th of August, 1502, he 
was unanimously called to preside over the des- 
tinies of the republic, with the title of Perpetual 
Gonfaloni^re. 

The character of Soderini was too mild and 
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amiable to allow him to abum the priTilegee of 
hie high station. On the contrary, he hardly in- 
eieted eniBdently upon his righte, to ensure the 
stability of his power. He loTed to lend his pat- 
ronage to men of letters and artists, and his pal- 
ace was thronged with all the sculptors and paint- 
ers of the day who had attained any celebrity in 
their professions. Poets and philosophers flocked 
to his court as they did to that of the great 
Lorenso, but, unlike him, Soderini kft more me- 
morials of his derotion to literature and art, than 
of his statesmanship. During his administration, 
however, the republic waged war with Pisa with 
great activity, and finally, in the year 1509, suc- 
ceeded in subduing that city. 

The assistance of the French had been of great 
assistance to Soderini. in the expulsion of the 
Medici and his own eleyation, and he always re- 
mained warmly attached to that nation. He gave 
his consent to the measure which Louis XH. pro- 
jected, of assembling a council at Pisa for the 
purpose of deposing Pope Julius U., and that 
pontiff never forgave him for the affront. When 
the French evacuated Italy in 1512, he stimulated 
the Viceroy of Naples in Tuscany to attempt the 
re^establishment of the Medici family. The move- 
ment was successful. The city was taken by sur- 
prise on the 80th of August, 1512, and was given 
up to pillage and massacre. The partisans of the 
Medici broke into the public palace tumultuously, 
and surprised Soderini in bis apartments. Th^y 
confined him in chains, and the next day the 
Signory passed an act deposing him from his 
ofilce, after he had served the state for upwards 
of ten years, without giving occasion for the 
slightest murmur of dissatisfaction among the 
peaceable citiiens. 
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The day followliig his depodtiion, he wm eon- 
ducted to the frontien of the republic, escorted 
by a strong guard, and banished for eyer. He 
went immediatelj to Bagusa, where he remained 
tin the election of Leo X. to the i>apal chair. 
Though a Medici himself, this pontiff was too 
graerous to cherish an old enmity, and inyited 
Soderini to Rome, remembering rather the serrioee 
of the father of Piero towards his family, than 
the more recent doings of the son. At the pontifi- 
cal court he was received with much distinction, 
although he never wavered in his attachment to 
the rights of his countrymen and the cause of 
liberty. He ended his days at Rome, and died 
regretted and respected by all the intelligent and 
patriotic men of the day.* 

Letter of Americua to Piero Soderini, Peipetaal 
OonfaloniSre of the Republic of Florenee, gfiw- 
ing AQ account ofbia First Vojage.\ 

Most Excdlent Shr : 

(After my humble reverence and due commenda- 
tion)— It may be that your Excdlency, with your 
weU-kBOwn wisdom, will be astonished at my te» 
merity, in that I have been so absurdly moved to 
address you my presmt very prolix letter, know- 
ing that your Excellency is continually occupied in 
the arduous duties and pressing business of State. 
I may be termed not only presumptuous, but 
idle, in writing things neither convttiient nor pleas- 
ing to your state, and which were formerly written 

* Bloff. UtifreneUA, torn. xUL p. 667, 668. 

t Tbe dtreotton of tbe letter In the edition of GnmJger, whidi 
to fdOowed by Navair^ readi ■• foUowi: To tbe Mofl mo*- 
trlouf, tbe King of Jenisatem and Slolly, tbe Doke of Lonralne 
and Bir.— 2raoorrA«, torn. UL p. 10L 
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In bartiaroiiB style, destitiite of the polish of litera- 
tiure, and directed to Don Ferdinand, king of 
CaetOe ; but the confidence I haye in your yirtuee, 
ae well as in the truth of what I write, concerning 
things described neither by ancient nor modem 
authors, has emboldened me in my undertak- 
ing. 

The principal reason why I am induced to write 
is the request of the bearer, Benyenuto BenTenuti, 
the deToted servant of your Excellency, and my 
▼eiy particular friend. He happened to be here in 
this dty of Lisbon, and requested that I would 
impart to your Excellency a description of the 
things seen by me in yarious climes, in the course 
of four Toyages which I haye made for the dis- 
coyery of new lands, two by the authority and 
command of Don Ferdinand TI., the King of Cas- 
tile, in the great Western Ocean, and the other 
two by order of Don Emanuel, King of Portu- 
gal, towards the south. 80 I resolved to write 
to your Excellency, and set about the perform- 
ance of my task, because I am certain that your 
Excellency counts me among the number of your 
most deroted serrants; remembering that in the 
time of our youth we were friends, going daily 
to study the rudiments of grammar, under the 
excellent instruction of the renerable and religiouB 
Brother of St. Mark, Friar Qeorgio Antonio Ves- 
pucci, my uncle, whose counsels, would to God 
I had followed I for then, as Petrarch says, I 
should have been a different man from what I 
am. 

However that may be, I do not complain, inas- 
much as I have always delighted in those things 
which are virtuous, and in literary pursuits; and 
now that these my trifling affairs may not be dis- 
agreeable to your virtuous mind, I will say to 
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you, as Plinj said to Mnoenas, ''Yon were enact 
aeeufltomed to be pleased with my pntQiog."* 
However constantly employed yon may be in 
pnblic affaire, yon ean snatch some honrs of re- 
laxation, for the purpose of reading those things 
wliich, however trifling, will amnse by their novelty ; 
for with the cares and engrossment of business, 
these letters of mine will mingle, as it is custom- 
ary to mingle fennel with savoniy viands, to 
dispose them for better digestion. And if por- 
chonoe I am more prolix than I ought to be, I ask 
your Excellency's pardon. 

Your Excellency will please to observe, that I 
came into the kingdom of Spain for the purpose 
of engaging in mercantile affairs, and that I con- 
tinued to be thus employed about four years, 
during which time I saw and experienced the fickle 
movements of fortune, and how she ordered the 
changes of these transitory and perishing worldly 
goods ; at one time sustaining a man at the top 
of the wheel, and at another returning him to 
the lowest part thweof , and depriving him of her 
favours, which may truly be said to be lent.t 
Thus having experienced the continual labour of 
one who would acquire her favours, subjecting 
myself to vastly many inconveniences and dangers, 
I concluded to abandon mercantile affairs, and 
direct my attention to something more laudable 
and stable. For this purpose I prepared myself 
to visit various parts of the world, and see the 

* He meant to hare nid, ''m Oatollua said to Oornellua Ne- 
pos.** This mistake goei bat little waj to prore a want of olas- 
aical Inf ormation, -Whkii Narair^ aeemi Inclined to Impoto to 
tbe narlgator. 

f Tbeae fdor yean may be oonMeied to be the tour which 

preceded hli departure on hli flnt Toyace In U07, embraotaig 

the time of bis connexion with Beru^ and his i 

tbe bnslnen after his partner's death. 
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wondflrfol things which mi^^t be found tbeivln. 
Time and plaee were ^ery opportnnely oftared 
me. 

King Ferdinand of CaetOe had ordered f onr 
ships to go in search of new lands, and I was 
selected by his highness to go in that fleet, in 
order to assist in the discoTeries. We sailed from 
the port of Cadis on the tenth daj of May» 
A. D. 1497, and steering our course throni^ the 
great Western Ocean, spent eighteen months in 
our expedition, discovering mnch land, and a 
great number of islands, the largest part of wiiich 
were inhabited.* As these are not spoken of by 
ancient writers, I presume th^y were ignorant of 
them. If I am not mistaken, I well remember to 
have read in one of their books ^ich I pos- 
sessed, that this ocean was considered un- 
peopled; and our poet Dante also held this 
opinion, Judging by the twenty-sixth canto of 
L'Infemo, where he sings the fate of Ulysses.t 
In this voyage I saw many astonishing things, 
as your Excelleni^ will perceive by the following 
relation : 

• Qluntliil wrttet 17 ■• required by tliedfliMurtiire on lOttillaj, 
14»7« and return on IMIi October, 14M. But Glnndnl atoo bM 
tbedepertoreoD tbe SOCbot mj, and utlTel on tStb of Ooto. 
ber. It iaeaay to Infer tbat the fliK tranalator of tbli TOfage 
took from bla manueertpctbeflgnre Sfor the flgnre L— CcmoiNii, 
ViaoifU Ao., torn. 1. p. 48, note. Navarr^ caTlls vnneceaartly 
at tbJa yery natural Inaoouraoy. Tbe voyaffe actoaUy took 
eerentfsen montbaand Atb days, bat In bit Introductory remaifea* 
Veapudua apeaki approzlmatdy.— IfavorrAe, torn. m. 

f t>b t brotben,* I began, ' wbo to the watt 
Tbrongb perlla without number now baTO reaohed 
To this the abort remaining watch, that yet 
Our aenaea have to waka. retuie not proof 
Of the unpeopled world, following the traek 
QtFboBbua.* 

— OofWa JDtmte, Oanto zztL p. in, IML 
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VOYAGE THE PIB8T. 

In the year of our Lord 1497, on the tenth day 
of Maj, ae before stated, we left the port of Cadis 
with four shipe in company.f The first land we 
made was that of the Fortunate Islands, which 
are now called the Grand Canaries, situated in 
the Western Ocean, as far as the habitable world 
was supposed to extend, being located in the third 
climate, where the North Pole is elevated twentj- 
seyen and a half degrees above the horixon, and 
distant from the citj of Lisbon (where this letter 
is written) two hundred and ei^^F leagues. Hav- 
ing arrived here, with south and southerly winds, 
we tarried eight days, taking in wood and water 
and other necessaries, when, having offered up our 
prayers, we weighed anchor and set saU, steering a 
course west by south. 

We sailed so rapidly, that at the end of twenty- 
seven days we came in sight of land, which we 
judged to be a continent, being about a thousand 
leagues west of the Grand Canaries, and within 
the Torrid Zone, as we found the North Pole at 
an devation of six degrees above the horison, and 
our instruments showed it to be seventy-four 

* Glunttnl, Oanovml and NaTVT^te, all Introdaoe this wltti tbe 
followiiifbeadlnff,wtilcli Is omitted Intbetezt: ''DeacriptiODor 
Tarioiif lands and islands not spoken of by ancient anttaors 
foand In tbe year 1487, and tbereafter In four Toyages, that is, 
two in tbe Western Ocean nnder tbe antborlty of Ferdinand, 
King of OasUle« and the other two in the South Sea, in the name 
of BmanaeU KWof Portugal. Amertcus Vespucius, one of the 
principal pilots and sea captains, sending the followins aoooont 
of them to the aforesaid Ferdinand, King of OastUe. " 

t The edition of Oraniger glres the date of the departure as 
XKh of May. On oompariaoo with other editions, this appears 
to he an error. 
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diegnes farther west than the Oanaxy lela&ds.* 
Here we anchored our ehipe at a league and a 
half from the shore; and, having cast off onr 
boats, and filled them with men and arms, pro- 
ceeded at onoe to land. 

Before we landed we were much cheered by the 
tAgltkt of many people rambling along the shore. 
We fonnd that they were all in a state of nudity, 
and they appeared to be afraid of us, as I sup- 
posed from seeing us clothed, and of a different 
stature from themselves. They retreated to a 
mountain, and, notwithstanding all the signs of 
peace and friendship we could make, we could not 
bring them to a parley with us; so, as the night 
was coming on and the ships were anchored in 
an insecure place, by reason of the coast being 
exposed, we agreed to leave there the next day, 
and go in search of some port or bay where we 
could place our ships in safety. 

We sailed along the coast with a northwest 
wind, always keeping within sight of land, and 
continually seeing people on shore; and having 
sailed two days, we found a very safe plaee for the 
ships, and anchored at half a league from the 
land, and the same day we landed in the boats- 
forty men leaping on diore in good order. The 
people of the country, however, appeared very shy 
of us, and for some time we could not sufficiently 
assure them to induce them to come and speak 
with us; but at length we laboured so hard, in 
giving them some of our things, such as lookingw 

* Tbe degrees of whitih he speaki were, m mailiieni tben taX- 
ciliated, fifteen lei^nef eMih.— Jrooarrlte, tam. UL Itt, note. 
Tbe troe longltode or dtotanoe from tbe Omarles to the luid 
wtilcli be reeobed Is flfty-foor or flfty-flro degreei. Tbe liiftni* 
menti of tbe sattori of tbat daj were ao yery Inaoeimte, tnd It 
WM stanott ImpoMlbto to measiue ooneetly wttb tbem.— Ci»> 
iKNNiC, torn. 1. 58. 
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glatiOTi, bellB, beads, and other trifles, that Bome 
o! them acquired eonfldenoe enoni^ to come and 
treat with ue for our mutiial peace and friendship. 
Night coming on, we took leave of them and re- 
turned to onr sliips. 

The next day, as the dawn appeared, we saw on 
the shore a great namber of men, with their wives 
and children ; we landed, and found that th^ had 
all come loaded with provisions and materials, 
which will be described in the proper place. Before 
we reached the land, many of them swam to meet 
us, the length of a bow shot into the sea (as they 
are most excellent swimmen) , and th^y treated us 
with as much confidence as if we had had inter- 
course with them for a long time, which gratified 
us much. 

All that we know of their life and mannen is, 
that they go entirety naked, not having the slight- 
est covering whatever; they are of middling 
stature, and very well proportioned ; their flesh is 
of a reddish colour, like the skin of a lion, but I 
think that if they had been accustomed to wear 
clothing, they would have been as white as we are. 
They have no hair on the body, with the ex- 
ception of very long hair upon the headland the 
women especially derive much beauty from this : 
their countenances are not very handsome, as 
they have large faces, which might be compared 
with those of the Tartare : they do not allow any 
hair to grow on the eyelids or eyebrows, or any 
other part of the body, excepthig the head, as 
they consider it a great deformity. Both men and 
women are very agile and ea^y in their persons, 
and swift in walking or running; so that the 
women think nothing of running a league or two, 
as we many times beheld, having, in this par- 
ticular, greatly the advantage of us ChristlaDB, 
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Hmj dwiin fncfedlblj wall— the wobmq betlir 
tban the men— as we haye eeen them mai^ timee 
flwimming without any support, fuUy two leagues 
at sea. Their arms are bows and arrows beauti- 
fnlly wrou^t, but unfnmished with hron or any 
other hard metal, in phiee of which thc;^ make 
use of the teeth of animals or fish, or sometimes 
substitute a slip of hard wood, made harder at 
the point by fire. They are sure marksmen, ^o 
hit whererer they wish, and in some parts the 
women also use the bow with dexterity. They 
haye other arms, such as lanoes and stayes, with 
heads finely wrought. When they make war th^y 
take their wiyes with them, not that th^y may fight, 
but because they carry their proTision behind 
them; a woman frequently carrying a burden on 
her back for thirly or forty leagues, which the 
strongest man among them could not do, as we 
haye many times witnessed. 

These people haye no captains, neither do they 
march in order, but each one is his own master; 
the cause of their wars is not a loye of conquest or 
enlarging their boundaries, neither are they in* 
cited to engage in them by inordinate coyetous* 
nesB, but from ancient enmity which has existed 
between them in times past; and haying been 
asked why they made war, they could giye us no 
other reason, than that they did it to ayenge the 
death of their ancestors. Neither haye these peo- 
ple kings nor lords, nor do they obey any one, but 
liye in their own entire liberty, and the manner 
in which they are incited to go to war, is this : 
wlien their enemies haye killed or taken pris- 
oners any of their people, the oldest relatiye rises 
and goes about proclaiming his wrongs aloud, 
and calling upon them to go with him and ayenge 
the death of hie relation. Thereupon tliey are 
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moved with qnnpathy, and make feadj fortlie 
flgbt. 

They have no tribmiak of Jiutioe, neither do 
th^ punish malelacton; and wliat is still more 
astonishing, neither father nor mother chastises 
the children when they do wrong ; yet, astounding 
as it may seem, there is no strife between them, 
or, to say the least, we never saw any. They 
appear simple in speech, but in reality are very 
shrewd and cunning in any matter ^pdiich inter- 
ests them. They speak but little, and that little 
in a low tone of voice, using the same accentua- 
tion that we use, and forming the words with the 
palate, teeth, and lips, but they have a different 
mode of diction. There is a great diversity of 
languages among them, inasmuch that within 
eveiy hundred leagues we found people ^o could 
not understand each other. Their mode of life is 
most barbarous; th^ do not eat at r^gfular in- 
tervals and as much as they wish at stated times, 
but it is a matter of indiftoence to them, whether 
appetite comes at midnight or mid-day, and th^ 
eat upon the ground at all hours, without napkm 
or table-doth, having their food in earthen basins, 
wliich they manufacture, or in h^ gourd shells. 

They sleep in nets of cotton, veiy large, and 

suspended in the ahr, and although this may seem 

rather a bad way of sleeping, I can vouch for the 

fact, that it is extremely pleasant, and one sleeps 

better thus, than on a mattress. They are neat 

and clean in their persons, yfhkh is a natural 

consequence of their perpetual bathing. 
• •••••• 

[It is deemed inexpedient to translate certain 
passages vAMk occur at this stage of the letter, 
referring to personal habits of the natives, which 
are unilt for publication at the presmt day.] 
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We are not aware that theee people have any 
lawB. Neither are th^y like Moon or Jews, but 
are worse than Gentilee and Pagane, because we 
have nerer eeen them offer any eacrifioe, and they 
have no honaee of prayer. From their volnptnoiiB 
manner of life, I consider them Epicureans. Their 
dwellingB are in commnnitiee, and their houses are 
in the form of huts, bat strongly bnilt, with yery 
large trees, and coTered with paim leayes, secure 
from wind and storms; and in some places they 
are of such great length and breadth that in a 
single honse we found six hundred people, and we 
found that the population of thirteen houses only 
amounted to four thousand.* They change their 
location erery seven or eight years, and on being 
asked why they did so, they said that it was on 
account of the intense heat of the sun upon the 
soil, which by that time became infected and cor- 
rupted with fllthiness, and caused pains in their 
bodies, which seemed to us very reasonable. 

The riches of these people consist in the feathers 
of birds of the most magnificent colours, of pater- 
nosters, idiich they fabricate of fish bones, of 
wliite or green stones, with iiidch they decorate 
the cheeks, lips, and ears, and of many other 
things wldch are held in little or no esteem with 
us. Th^ carry on no commerce, neither buying 
nor selling, and, in short, live contentedly with 
what nature gives them. The riches ^ich we es- 
teem so highly in Europe and other parts, such 
as gold, jewels, pearls, and other wealth, th^y 
hare no regard for at all, and make no effort to 
obtcdn any thing of this kind ^ich exists in their 
country. They are liberal in giving, never denying 
one any thing, and, on the other hand, are Just 

* Tbeedltkn of Gnmlcer mjK elgtat bonsesand tan ttioiiniid 
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as free in aeUiig. The gte st ert mark ol frluid- 
ehip they can show, is to offer yon tli«ir wiT«s 
and danflfhtere, and pannts eongider themaelvea 
hi^dj hononred by an aooeptanee of this mark 
of farour. 



In eaae of death, they make me of Tarions fnn^ 
ral obeeqnies. Some buy their dead with water 
and provisions placed at their lieade, tiifaViiig 
they may have oceaeion to eat, but th^ make no 
parade in the way of funeral eeremoniee. In aome 
piaoee, they have a most barbarons mode of in- 
terment, ti^iieh ie thve : wlien one ie sick or infirm, 
and nearly at the point of death, liie relatiTee 
earry him into a large foreet, and there attaching 
one of their sleeping hammocks to two trees, they 
place the sick person in it, and eontlnne to swing 
him about for a whole day. and wiien ni^t comes, 
after placing at his head water and other pro- 
Tisions snfflcient to sustain him for five or six 
days, they return to their Tillage. If the sick 
person can help himself to eat and drink, and re- 
covers sufficiently to be able to return to the 
Tillage, his people receiTC him again with great 
ceremony ; but few are they who escape this mode 
of treatment; most of liiem die without being 
Tistted, and that is thehr only buriaL 

They haTe Tarious other customs wliich, to aToid 
proliziiy, are not here mentioned. Th^ use in 
their diseases Tarious kinds of medicines, so differ 
ent from any in Togue with us, that we were as- 
tonished that any escaped. I often saw, for in- 
stance, that when a person was sick with a fever, 
which was increasing upon him, th^y bathed him 
from head to foot with cold water, and then mak- 
ing a great fire around him, they made him turn 
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round within the circie for about an hoar or two, 
until they fatigued hinii and left him to sleep. 
Many were cured in this way. They also obaerve a 
strict diet, eating nothing for three or four days ; 
they practise bloodletting, but not on the arm, 
unless in the armpit; but generally they take 
blood from the thighs and haunches, or the calf 
of the leg. In like manner they excite romiting 
with certain herbs, which they put into their 
mouths, and they use many other remedies, wliich 
it would be tedious to relate. 

Their blood and phlegm is much disordered on 
account of their food, which consists mainly of 
the roots of herbs, of fruit and fish. They have 
no wheat or other grain, but instead, make use 
of the root of a tree, from which they manufac- 
ture flour, which is very good, and which they 
call Huca; the flour from another root is called 
Easabi, and from another, Ignami.* They eat 
little meat except human flesh, and you will notice 
that in this particular they are more savage than 
beasts, because aJl thefr enemies who are kiUed or 
taken prisoners, whether male or female, are de- 
Toured with so much fierceness, that it seems dis- 
gusting to relate, much more to see it done, as I 
with my own eyes have many times witnessed 
this proof of thefr inhumanity. Indeed, they mar. 

* ^' Tbe Gaitmaiu found tbere very larse puroti, boney^ bees* 
wax, and tn ^undtnoe of tboie plants wblcb tbe ialanden 
called Oaaabl, from wblcb tbe Frencb Cassave la deriyed."— 
Hist. Gen. dea voy, torn. xIy. p. 187. ''Tbey brougbt mncb 
Oaaabl, wblcb Ja tbe name of tbe bread.'*— ^erd. Col p. 117. 
AlYares Oabral, speaking of tbe Iicname of tbe Brazilians, says, 
** A root called Igname, and tbelr bread wblcb tbey eat.**— Aam. 
t. L p. 1ZL *' UnnsBus caDs tbJs plant, *Dlosoorea oppoeltl fo- 
Ua,* tbe root of wblcb Is eaten, or out In pieces and baked under 
^be coals, or, wben it Is of middling slae, it is boiled wbole, end 
it serves sometimes also to make bread oL**— Cooft, rol. L p. 00. 
OonaiNKt torn. L p. 67, 08. 
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Yelled much to hear us eay that we did not eat 
our enemlee. 

And your Excellency may rest aeenred that their 
other barbarous cnetoma are so numerons that it 
is impossible herein to describe all of them. As in 
these foor voyages I have witnessed so many 
things at variance with onr own customs, I pre- 
pared mysdf to write a collection, which I call 
''The Four Voyages/' in which I have related the 
ma)or part of the things which I saw, as clearly 
as my feeble capacity would permit. This work is 
not yet published, though many advise me to 
publish it. In it every thing will appear minutely, 
therefore I shall not enlarge any more in thie 
letter, because in the course of it we shall see 
many things which are peculiar. Let this suffice 
for matters in general. 

In this commencement of discoveries we did not 
see any thing of much profit in the country, owing, 
as I think, to our ignorance of the language, ex- 
cept some f^w indications of gold. In whatever 
relates to the situation and appearance of the 
country we could not have succeeded better. We 
concluded to leave this place and go onward, and 
having unanimously come to this resolution, we 
coasted along near the land, making many stops, 
and holding discourses with many people, until 
after some days we came into a harbour, v^re 
we fell into very great danger, from ^ich it 
pleased the Holy Spirit to deliver us. 

It happened in this manner. We landed in a 
port where we found a village built over the water, 
like Venice.* There were about forty-four houses, 
shaped like beUs, built upon very large piles, hav- 
ing entrances by means of drawbridges, so that bj^ 

« THe oAttfet oaUed thli place GoqalteoM: U is the modem 
Veneiaeia. 
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lajlng the bridges from home to honee, the In- 
habHante could paes through the ^ole. When 
the people saw us, th^y appeared to be afraid of 
us, and to protect thraiselTes, sudden^ raised all 
thefr bridges, and shut themselTes up in their 
houses. While we stood looking at them and won- 
dering at this proeeeding, we saw coming toward 
US b J sea about two and twenty canoes, which 
are the boats they make use of, and are carred 
out of a single tree. Th^ came directly toward 
our boats, appearing to be astonished at our 
figures and dresses, and keeping at a little dis- 
tance from us. This being the case, we made 
signaLB of friendship, to induce them to come 
nearer to us, endeavouring to reassure them by 
erery token of kindness; but seeing that they did 
not come, we went toward them. Th^ would not 
wait for us, however, but fled to the land, making 
signs to us to wait, and giving us to understand 
that\hey would soon return. 

They fled directly to a mountain, but did not 
tarry there long, and when they returned, brought 
with them sixteen of thefr young gfrls, and enters 
ing thefr canoes, came to our boats and put four 
of them into each boat, at which we were veiy 
much astonished, as your Excelleni^ may wdl 
imagine. Then tiiey min^^ with thefr canoes 
among our boats, and we considered thefr coming 
to speak to us in this manner, to be a token of 
friendship. Taking this for granted, we saw a 
great crowd of people swimming toward us from 
the houses, without any suspicion. At this junc- 
ture, some old women showed themselyes at the 
doors of the houses, wailing and tearing thefr hafr 
as if in great distress. From this we began to be 
suspicious, and had immediate recourse to our 
weapons, when suddenly the gfrls, ^o were in 
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our boats, threw themeelyeB into the sea, and the 
canoes mored awaj, the people in them assailing 
ns with their bows and arrows. Those who came 
swimming toward us brought each a lance, con- 
cealed as much as possible under the water. Their 
treachery being thus discovered, we b^gan not only 
to defend ourselves, but to act severely on the of- 
fensive. We overturned many of their canoes with 
our boats, and making considerable slaughter 
among them, they soon abandoned the canoes 
altogethw and swam to the shore. Fifteen or 
twenty were killed and many wounded on their 
side, ^diile on ours five were slightly wounded, all 
the rest escaping by favour of Divine Providence, 
and these five being quickly cured. We took 
prisoners two of their girls and three men, and 
on entering their houses found only two old 
women and one sick man. We took from them 
many things of little value, but would not bum 
their dwellings, being restrained by conscientious 
scruples. Returning to our boats and thence to 
our ships, with five prisoners, we put irons on the 
feet of each, excepting the young females, yet when 
night came, the two girls and one of the men 
escaped in the most artful manner in the world. 
These events having occurred, the next day we 
concluded to depart from the port and proceed 
further. Keeping our course continually alongthe 
•oast, we at length came to anchor at about 
eighty leagues distance from the place we had 
left, and found another race of people, whose lan- 
guage and customs were very different from those 
we had seen last. We determined to land, and 
widie proceeding in our boats, we saw standing on 
the shore a great multitude, numbering about four 
thousand people. They did not wait to receive 
us, but fled precipitately to the woods, abandon- 
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Ing their things. We leaped aahore, and taking 
the way which led to the wood, found their tents 
within the space of a bowHshot, ^ere th^ had 
made a great fire, and two of them were cooking 
their food, roasting many animals and fish of 
yarions kinds. 

We noticed that th^ were roasting a certain 
animal that looked like a serpent; it had no 
wings, and was so filthy in appearance, that we 
were astonished at its deformity. As we went 
through their houses or tents, we saw many of 
these serpents alive. Their feet were tied, and they 
had a cord ronnd their snonts, so that they 
conld not open their months, as dogs are some- 
times mnuled, so that they may not bite. These 
jtniniAla had snch a savage appearance, that none 
of na dared to tnm one oyer, thinking th^ might 
be poisonous. They are abont the sise of a kid, 
about the length and a half of a man's arm, hay- 
ing long coarse feet armed with large nails. Their 
skin is hard, and they are of yarions colours. 
They have the snout and face of a serpent, and 
from the nose there runs a crest, passing oyer the 
middle of the back to the root of the tail. We 
finally concluded that th^ were serpents, and 
poisonous; and, neyertheless, they were eaten.* 

We found that this people made bread of small 
fish which they caught in the sea, by first boiling 

* The naTlffator htm perbaps drawn lomdwlifttupon hia imact- 
natfon in his dewrtptton of this animal, altbongli Canoval adopto 
It lertouflly, and wyB in a note that ** tbis Is the terpent Tuaaa 
Which if spoken of In Bamos, torn. ill. p. 180.**— Geinovai, Viagfft^ 
Actom. i. p. 76. NaTsirdte mentions this as one of the absurdities 
of Vespaclns.— ^aoar. OoIIeeclon, torn. ilL p. S85. Bat though 
ft is rather hard to belie?e in a domestic serpent as laige as a 
kid, yet the whole difficulty TsnisheSi if for the word serpent, 
which seems to have been misapplied by the nayiirator, we sab- 
stltttte reptile or animal. 
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tlMiii,tliea knaftdlng together and maldnga pagte 
of them, which th^ baked upon the hot ooale; wm 
tried H, and found it good.* Thej luiTe bo inaqj 
other kinds of eating, chiefly of fnute and roots, 
that it would be Tery tedious to describe them mi- 
notefy. Seeing, then, that tlie people did not re- 
tnm, we resolved not to meddle with or take 
away any of their things, in order to reaasiue 
them; and, having left in thehr tents many of onr 
own tilings, in places where th^ might be seen, 
returned to our ships for the night. Early the 
nert morning we saw a great number of people on 
the shore, and landed. Though they seemed fear* 
fnl of us, th^ were suiBciently confident to treat 
with us, and gave us all that we asked of them. 
Ffaialty they became very friendly; told us that 
this was not thehr place of dwelling, but that 
th^ had come there to carry on their flsheiy. 
They invited us to go to their villages, because 
they wished to receive us as friends— their amica- 
ble feelings toward us behig much strengthened by 
the circumstance of our having the two prisoners 
with us, ^o were their enemies. They impor- 
tuned us so much, that, having taken counsel, 
twenty-three of us Christians concluded to go 
with them, well prepared, and with firm resolution 
to die manfully, if such was to be our fate. 

After we had remained here three days, we ac- 
cordingly started with them for a Journey inland. 
Tlivee leagues from the shore we arrived at a 

* **T1ie andeiit flsh-entan alio dried tbelrfldi, and made ikmr 
out of them. ▲ laxve qnantfty of dried flali wm prcwuted to 
him (Nearahot); theeepec^le eating flah as their common food." 
— AamiM, 1. 1. p. 271, B. Inonr timeithe auneeaatompreraOi 
In thoie ooontrtes. Barboia wiltea, '* In thia oonntry they at- 
tend much to flahlnff, and catch vwj huse fldi, which tbej aalti 
and alio feed their horaea with them.** -Bom. t. p. Mt. Oano- 
sod ton. L p. 7S, TS, note. 
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tolerably wBU-peopM vflla^, of a feur 1 
there not being o^r nine— ^ere we were reeei?ed 
with eo nuuiy and ench barbarone oeiemonies, 
that no pen ie eqnal to the task of deecribing 
them. There wae dandng and singing, and weep- 
ing mingled with rejoicing, and great feaeting. 
Here we etaid for the night, when thej offered ne 
their wiyee, and solicited ns with such nrgency, 
that we conld not refrain. After haying passed 
the night and half of the next day, an inunmse 
number of people visiting us from motiyes of 
curiosity— the oldest among them begging us to 
go with them to other villages, as they desired to 
do us great honour— we determined to proceed 
still further inland. And it is impossible to tell 
how much honour they did us there. We visited 
so many villages, that we spent nine days hi the 
}oumey; having been so long absent, that our 
companions in the ships began to be uneasy on 
our account. 

Being now about eighteen leagoes inland, we de- 
liberated about returning. On our return, we 
were accompanied by a wonderful number, of both 
sexes, quite to the seashore; and when any of us 
grew weary with walking, they carried us in their 
hammocks much at our ease; in passing riven, 
which were numerous and quite large, they con- 
v^ed us over with eo much skill and safety, that 
we were not in the slightest danger. Many of 
them were laden with the presents they had made 
ns, which they transported in hammocks. These 
consisted in very rich plumage, many bows and 
arrows, and an infinite number of parrots of vari- 
ous coloure. Othen brought loads of provisions 
and animals. For a greater wonder. I wiU in- 
form your Excellency, that when we had to cross 
over a river, they carried us on their backs. 
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HaTiog arriTBd at the sea, and entered the 
boats which had come on shore for vm, we were 
aatonished at the crowd which endeayonred to 
get into the boats to go to see onr ships; th^ 
were so ov^loaded that th^ were oftentimes on 
the point of sinking. We carried as many as we 
could on board, and so many more came by 
swimmings that we were qnite troubled at the 
multitude on board, although they were all naked 
and unarmed. They were in great astonishment 
at our equipments and implements, and at the 
sixe of our ships. Here quite a laughable oc- 
currence took place at their expense. We con- 
cluded to try the effect of discharging some of 
our artillery, and when th^ heard the titunderin^ 
report, the greater part of them Jumped into the 
sea from fright, acting like frogs sitting on a 
bank, ^o plunge into the marsh on the approach 
of any thing that alarms them. Those who re- 
mained in the ships were so timorous that we re- 
pented of having done this. However, we reas- 
sured them by telling them that these wete the 
arms with which we killed our enemies. Having 
amused themselves in the ships all day, we told 
them that they must go, as we wished to depart 
in the night. So they took leave of us with many 
demonstrations of friendship and affection, and 
went ashore. 

I saw more of the manners and customs of these 
people, while in their countiy, than I wish to dwell 
upon here. Your Excellency will notice, that in 
each of my voyages, I have noted the most ex- 
traordinary things which have occurred, and 
compiled t^e whole into one volume, in the s^le 
of a geography, and entitled it '* The Four Voy- 
ages." In this work will be found a minute de- 
scription of the things ^Hiich I saw, but as there 
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It no eopgr of it jet pnbUahed, owing to my being 
obUged to ftTamine and eomet it» it becomes 
neeeemy for me to impart them to yon lieiein. 

Hue eonntry ie fnll of inhabitante, and contains 
a great many riTers. Very lew of the animals are 
similajr to onrs, ezoepting the lions» pantliers, 
stags, hogs, goats, and deer, and e^en these are 
a little different in form. Tli^ Itaye neither horses, 
mnles, nor asses, neither cows, dogs, nor any 
kind of domestic animals. Their other animals, 
howeyer, are so yery nnmerons, tliat it is impossi- 
ble to connt them, and all of them so wild, that 
they cannot be employed for serrioeable nses. 
Bnt wliat shall I say of their birds, which are so 
nnmerons and of so many spedes and yarieties of 
plnmage, that it is astounding to behold them I 

The country is pleasant and fmitfnl, full of 
woods and forests, which are always green, as 
they neyer lose their foliage. The fmits are nnm- 
iMrless, and totally different from onrs. The land 
lies within the Torrid Zone, under the parallel 
which describes the Tropic of Cancer, where the 
pole is eleyated twenty-three degrees aboye the 
horison, on the borders of the second climate. 
A great many people came to see us, and were 
astonished at our features and the whiteness of 
our skins. Th^ asked us where we came from, 
and we gaye them to understand that we came 
from heayen, with the yiew of yisiting the world, 
and they beUeyed us. In this country we estab* 
fished a baptismal font, and great numbers were 
baptised, calling us, in their language, Carabi, 
vduch means men of great wisdom. 

The natiyes called this proyince Lariab.* We 

* llilg name Is road lAriab In the eOitton of yalort, aiMl Alio In 
UuiXdi Gnmlger. Glnndiil rabitttutet Firta, wUdi It, doabi- 
IBM, tlw Mune roglon. Tbe ohutB ot one bum for Uie ottwr 
WM itmidy a ooimptton. 
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left the port, and sailed along the eoast, eon- 
tinning in si^t o! land, until ive had run, cal- 
culating our adyanees and retrogreeeione, eight 
hundred and seventy leagues towards the north- 
west, making many stops by the way, and having 
intercourse with many people. In some places we 
found traces of gold, but in small quantities, it 
being sufficient for us to have discovered the coun- 
try and to know that there was gold in it. 

We had now been thirteen months on the voyage, 
and the ships and rigging were much worn, and 
the men weary. So by common consent we agreed 
to careen our ships on the beach, in order to calk 
and pitch them anew, as th^ leaked badly, and 
then to return to Spain. When we took this 
resolution, we were near one of the best harbours 
in the world, wliich we entered, and found a vast 
number of people, who received us most kindly.* 
We made a breastwork on shore with our boats 
and our casks, and placed our artilleiy so that it 
would play over them ; then having unloaded and 
lightened our ships, we hauled them to land, and 
repahned them wherever they needed it. The na- 
tives were of very great assistance to us, con- 
tinually providing food, so that in this port we 
consumed very little of our own. This served us a 
very good turn, for our provisions were poor, and 
the stock so much rednoed at this time, that we 
feared it would hardly last us on our return to 
Spain. Having stayed here thirty-seven days, 
visiting thehr villages many times, where they paid 
us the highest honour, we wished to depart on 
our voyage. 

Before we set sail, the natives complained to us, 
that at certain times in the year there came 

«Tlilf wMfwOtablytlieiiiodani port of MoeliliM* on ttis ooMt 
of Oonuum^ 
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from the 00a Into their territory a rerj emel 
tribe, ^o» either by treachery or force, killed 
many of them, and eat them, while they captured 
others, and carried them prieoners into their own 
country, and that th^ were hardly able to defend 
themeelTes. They eignlfled to ue that this tribe 
were islanders, and liyed at about one hundred 
leas:iies distance at sea. They narrated this to 
ns with so much simplicity and feeUng, that we 
credited them, and promised to avenge thehr great 
injuries; at ndiich they were highly r^oioed, and 
many offered to go with us. We did not wish to 
take them, for many reasons, and only cvii^ 
seren, on the condition that they should come 
back in their own canoes, for we would not enter 
into obligations to return them to their own 
country. With this they were contented, and we 
parted from these people, leaving them very well 
disposed toward us. 

Our ships haying been repaired, we set sail on 
our return, taking a northeasterly course, and at 
the end of seven days fell in with some islands. 
There were a great many of them, some peopled, 
others uninhabited. We landed at one of them, 
where we saw many people, who called the island 
ItL Having filled our boats with good men, and 
put three rounds of shot in each boat, we pro- 
ceeded toward the land, where we saw about four 
hundred men and many women, all naked, like 
those we had seen before. They were of good 
stature, and appeared to be very warlike men, be- 
ing armed with bows and arrows, and lances. 
The greater part of them carried staves of a 
square form, attached to their persons in such a 
manner that they were not prevented from draw- 
ing the bow. As we approached within bow-shot 
of the shore, they all leaped into the water, and 
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shot their arrows at xm, to preTent onr land- 
ing. 

Hi^ were painted with Tarions colours, and 
plnmed with feathers, and the interpreters ^o 
were with us told us that ^en thej were thus 
painted and plnmed they showed a wish to fight. 
Th^ persisted so much in their endeavours to de- 
tor ns from landing, that we were at last com- 
pelled to fire on them with onr artiUeiy. Hearing 
the thnnder of onr cannon, and seeing some of 
their people fall dead, they all retreated to the 
shore. We, haying consulted together, forty of 
ns resolTsd to leap ashore, and if they waited for 
ns, to ilght with them. Proceeding thus, they at- 
tacked ns, and we fon^t about two hours with 
little advantage, except that our bowmen and 
gunners killed some of their people, and th^ 
wounded some of ours. This was because we 
could not get a chance to use the lance or the 
sword. We finally, by desperate exertion, were 
enabled to draw the sword, and as soon as th^ 
had a taste of our arms, they fled to the moun- 
tains and woods, learing us masters of the field, 
with many of their people killed and wounded. 
This day we did not pursue them, because we 
were much fatigued, but returned to our ships, 
the seren men ii^o came with us being very 
highly refoiced. 

The next day we saw a great number of people 
coming through the country, still offering us signs 
of battle, sounding horns and rarious other 
instruments wliich th^ use in war, and all painted 
and plumed, wliich gave them a strange and 
ferocious appearance. Whereupon, all in the ships 
held a grand council, and it was determined that 
sfaice these people were resolved to be at enmity 
with us, we would go to meet them, and do every 
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thing to engage their friendahip ; but in case they 
would not reoeiTe it, we resolved to treat them 
as enemlee, and to make slaTee of all we could 
captnre. Having aimed onnehree in the beet 
manner poseible, we immediately rowed ashore, 
where they did not reeiet onr landing, from fear, 
ae I think, of onr bombardment. We disembarked 
in four squares, being fifty-seyen men, each cap- 
tain with his own men, and engaged them in battle. 
After a long battle, having killed many, we pvt 
them to flight, and pnrsoed them to a village, 
taking about two hnndred and fifty prisoners.* 
We burned the village, and returned victorious to 
the ships with our prisoners, leaving many killed 
and wounded on their side, while on ours not 
more than one died, and only twenty-two were 
wounded. The rest all escaped unhurt, for whidk, 
God be thanked. We soon arranged for our de- 
parture, and the seven men, of whom five were 
wounded, took a canoe from the island, and with 
seven prisoners, four women and three men that 
we gave them, returned to their own country, 
very merry and greatly astonished at our power. 
We also set sail for Spain, with two hundred and 
twenty-two prisoners, slaves, and arrived in the 
port of Cadii on the fifteenth day of October, 
1498, ^ere we were well received, and found a 
marlwt for our slaves. This is what happened to 
me, in this my first voyage, that may be consid- 
ered worth relating.t 

* fbe edition of Onmiffer reads, " twenty-live slftves ; " but it 
doeenotappeirproliebtotluittlieinimberwu eotmftU andtlie 
text to In aooonSanoe with OanoTAl. 

t Tbe edition of Onmlger makes the date of tbe retora of 
▲mertcus the IMli of October, 14W, and. Immediately after, gives 
as the date of bis depaitoie on bjs seoond voyage. May, 1480. So 
manifest an eiror of print, one would tblnk, ougbt not to have 
altorded any ground from wblch to aimie tbe tnoredlbQlty of tbe 
witter, yet Nevair^ makes use of it for tble pvipose. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

It appMn in the bktorj of Oolimibiis, that the 
Admiral, alter yisitiiig the coast of Paiia, in 1498, 
arriTed, on the 80th of Au^nst in that year, at 
the settlement which he had fonnded on the ieland 
of Hiepaniola. He f onnd the altafars of the colony 
in the greatest etate of confnsion and anarchy. 
Notwithstanding the sagacions and vigorous gov- 
emment of his brother Bartholomew, ^om he 
had left behind liim as his lieutenant or adelan- 
tadOi a serious insurrection, headed by an am- 
bitious man named Boldan, had broken out, and 
threatened the utter destruction of the new col- 
ony. Roldan was the last man who should have 
rebelled against the authority of Columbus, for 
he had been raised by the Admiral from poverty 
and a low position, to one of usefulness and 
distinction; but he was "one of those base spirits, 
vdiich grew venomous in the sunshine of pros* 
perity."* 

Columbus saw at once the necessity of vigorous 
measures to quell the growing spirit of discontent 
and rebellion. He was well aware that many of 
the colonists were extremely anxious to return to 
8pain. Th^ were composed mostly of refugees 
from Justice, and convicts ^o had been pardoned, 
on the condition of accompanying him on his 
second and third voyages, and looked upon their 
residence in Hispaniola as a punishment. He 
deemed it advisable, therefore, to get rid of as 
many of these unruly subjects as possible, and 

* ming, rol. IL p. 771. Fenuuido GolumtNU, iOmp, Izxiv. 
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aeeordingly, on the 12th of Seiytember, 1498, he 
niAde proclamation, offering a free passage home 
to snch of the colonists as wished to ayail them- 
selres of the chance, in fiye yessels, which he de- 
termined to despatch at once for Spain. He hoped 
bj this means to weaken the force of the dis- 
affected, and was desirous, also, of sending to his 
soTereigns an account of his further discoreries.* 

These ships set sail, on the 18th of the next 
month, from the port of Isabella, in the island of 
Hispaniola, just three days after the date of the 
arrival of Americus from his first royage, in 
Cadis. They reached Spain in the month of De- 
cember, after a passage of about two months, 
bringing with them an account of the recent voy- 
age of Columbus, with some specimens of the 
gold and pearls ^^ch he had picked up on the 
coast of Paria. This account was accompanied by 
a chart of the track of the expedition, and dis- 
coursed in glowing terms of the beauties and 
wealth of the country which he had yisited.f 

It is probable that this was the first news which 
was published in Spain of the newly-found conti- 
nent. Following out the idea adopted and illus- 
trated in the sixth chapter of this work, that the 
expedition whkh Americus first accompanied was 
a priyate enterprise, joined by him as an agent 
in behalf of the king, it is reasonable to conclude 
that seeiesy was at first maintained concerning 
it, for purposes of priyate advantage. It is very 

* VBratado Oolumtnit, eliaii. ixxlr. 

t Irylng, YdL'JL p. 781. 

In tlilf aooonnt Columbvi ftUl aittiered to his flnt Ttowi, and 
did not imagine for a moment tbat when he touched the ooait 
of Parts he bad found a continent. Veidinand Oolnmhw «7a 
that''hecaI]edittheH(ri7liland,beiieyingthatlaiidof Farts 
to be no continent**— JT^Brd. Cohmibw, chap. IzzL 
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likely, howerer, that it wm commimieated to the 
gOTemmBnt by Americus, aod this rappodtioii is 
corroborated by what followed. 

Alonio de OJeda, ayoung man of great courage 
and enterprise, ii^o, when only twenty-one years 
of age, had aeeompanied Colnmbna on his lecond 
▼oyage, and dietingoiehed himeelf mneh by hie 
gallantry aad andadone spirit, waa at that time 
lingering about the court, in search of some ser^ 
Tioe or employment, in wliich to gain new lanrels 
by his prowess. He was brought up as a page by 
the Duke of Medina Cell, one of the earliest sup- 
porters of Columbus at the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and had been trained to hardy exer- 
cises and daring exploits in the Moorish wars. 
Possessing influential connexions and friends, he 
found little difficulty in organising an expedition 
to continue these discoTeries, which were the first 
that had roused the cupidity of the Spaniards, by 
their enticing descriptions of pearis, and gold, aad 



Hitherto the accounts of the New World had 
ftdlen far short of the sanguine anticipations of 
men, and, as appears above, the disappointment 
in the expectations of all was so great, that it 
had been found necessary to force sailors to ac- 
company the second and third expeditions. Con- 
victs and desperate characters of all descriptions 
had been pressed into the serriee; but the great 
sensation produced by the later Intelligence en- 
tirely altersd the face of afEairs. A multitude of 
adventurers, noble as well as of low degree, came 
eagerly forward to enrol themselves as volunteers 
in eveiy new armament, and the only difficulty was, 
to make a Judicious selection from the crowd of 
applicants. 

* Irrlng, vol. U. p. 915. 
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The ^ahop Fonseea, who held the chief control 
of all matten appertaining to the attain of the 
Indiee, had been einoe the year 1498 a bitter 
enemy to Colnmbne, and waa alwaya ready to 
aeise upon any opportunity to annoy and impede 
him in hia nndertaUnga.* He gladly encouraged 
Qjeda to proceed in hia attempt, and iaaued a 
commiaaion, giving him fuD authority. Well know- 
ing that the repreaentationa of Columbua, before 
hia departure on hia third Yoyage» had procured a 
revocation of the edict of general lioenae to private 
adventurea, he did not aeek the approval of the 
aovereigna, and the commiaaion appeara aigned by 
him alone, in virtue of hia general auperintendence 
of auch atlaini.t It waa worded with great cau- 
tion and addreaB, for the Biahop knew that King 
I^rdinand would be gratified at the proapect of 
extending hia dominiona at the expenae of private 
peraona, although he did not wiah to appear 
guilty of any public breach of faith with Colum- 
bua. Accordingly, the only proviaoa which the 
Ueenae of OJeda contained, were to the effect, that 
he ahould not viait any landa belonging to the 
King of Portugal, or any of thoae wliich had been 
diaeoveced for Spain previoua to the year 1496; 

* The origin of ttie dlffloultj between Goltimlnis and ttaeBiabop 
Itmeeeft wm tbls. Wlifle at Seyflle, making prepanttona for 
bii aeeond Toyage, Oolnmlnis found tliat the expenaea would be 
greater tittn be bad antlctpated, aad miidi delay and demnnlng 
waa oeoaalonedln tbe settlement of bla aoooonfik Vonaeca waa 
fery eaptioua In the matter, and In partloolar refoaed tbe apptt- 
oattosi of Otdnmbna for the appointment of certain membera of 
biBbouaehold retlnne. Columboa appealed to tbe aoy e r d gnat 
who rebuked the BUbop ma letter. In wbloh they ordered that 
bedKMUd be allowed ten aqulrea or onmoonted footmen, and 
twenty additional aerranti, In ▼artoosdomeatfcoapaoltlea. Von- 
aaea ohertabed the memory of thla affront, aa he ehoae to eon> 
Mar It, to the lateat pertod of bla ]lf^.-JnHiia, TOl. tt. p. 687. 

tltefirrtftei torn. li. 
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thus leaying him entire liberty to eKpiore the 
ooaet of Pari* and the adjacent conntries, and 
giring him an opportimily to reap the flret fmitB 
of the goldoi hanreet which the aoconnts of 
Ameriene and Colnmbne r ep r o e en ted ae awaiting 
him. 

Th» near reeemblanee of ite inddents, the eimi- 
laritj of dates of departure and arriyal, and the 
direct testimony of Alonso de Ojeda himsdf , Id 
the eonrse of the lawsuit of Don Diego Colombns, 
referred to in a previous chapter, render it almost 
certain that this Toyage of Ojeda and the second 
Toyage of Americus are identical. It is true that 
the Italian biographers of the navigator aniTe 
at a different conclusion, but they had not the 
benefit of the valuable mass of testimony which 
has recently been brought to light by the re- 
searches of Navarr^te among the dusty archives of 
Spain-, and are in some degree carried away by 
their desire to exalt Americus to a separate com- 
mand and authority, rather than leave him in 
the less showy and consequential, but more useful 
position of a skilful navigator and sclentiflc as- 
tronomer. Before proceeding, however, to give 
the descriptions which Americus has left of his 
second voyage, the few events whUdi have come 
down to the present time, relating to his personal 
history during the interval between his arrival and 
second departure, demand attention. 

It was during this Interval of about seven 
months, that Americus, notwithstanding the mul- 
tifarious employments and negotiations in widsk 
he was engaged, found time to complete a matri* 
monial engagement, which he had entered ioto 
before his first voyage. Donna Maria Cereso, 
the lady whom he married, became known, and 
subsequent^ betrothed to him, wtiile he was con- 
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dnetlDg the attain of the boiue of Berardi, In 
SeriUe, hvt either from pmdential motiTee» or 
some other caneewfaich caonot now be aeoertained» 
thebr nnptiale did not take place till after hie 
flret Toyage. Thie ladj wae a natlre of Serille, 
of an hononraUe though not wealthy fkmilj, and 
it ie reaeonable to conclude that her alliance 
wHh Amerleoe wae baeed upon motiyee of affection 
alone, ae the nayii^ator wae neither at that time, 
nor eyer afterwards, in affluent drcumetances. 
Very little is known respecting this lady, excepting 
that her union with Americue wae unproductiTe 
of children, and that ehe surrlTed him, receiying 
£rom the goTemment, after his death, a handeome 
pension in consideration of her hueband's ser- 
vioee.* 

Boon after his marriage, Americus Tisited the 
court, where he was recdyed with marked atten* 
tion by the king, I^rdinand. Biahop Foneeca 
paid him partfeular attention and honour. He 
wae consulted respecting new expeditions, and 
his accounts of what he had already eeen were 
listened to with the greatest interest. The cold 
and calculating spirit of the king was gratified 
by finding that others beeidee Columbus could 
add to his dominions and wealth, for he already 
repented the contract he had entered into with 
the AdmhraL When that was agreed upon, he 
little dreamed of the yast concessions he was 
making to a subject, considering his schemee wild 
and yisionary ; but now that the brightest hopes 
of the adyocatee of Columbus seemed on the 
point of being realised, he was anxious to grasp 
as much as possible for himself, and bitterly re* 
pented his former bargain. 

* Bee the ninttratloiif md BoomiiBatg. Trmmibition of Doo* 
amenli from NefnrAe. 
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Alonso de OJeda, haying comparathrdy Uttl» 
•zpoienoe ae a navigator, and viewing his pro- 
jected voyage in the li^t of a marauding enter- 
prise rather than ae an expedition of discovery, 
was natoraUy desirous of engaging the services of 
competent and scientific navigators to conduct his 
fleet. He made immediate application to Ameri- 
cus and to Juan de la Oosa, whose reputation 
tor skill in nautical affairs was deservedly high, 
and urged strongly that they should accompany 
hiuL* Americus was at first disinclined to go, 
and r^resented the short time which he would 
have to enjoy the quiet and repose of home, 
after a long and arduous voyage, but his ob- 
jections were of no avail. Seconded by the re- 
quests of the Bishop Fonseca, the entreaties of 
OJeda prevailed, and Americus decided again to 
visit the New World. 

Thus strengthened by the patronage of the 
Court, the next step for Ojeda was to find the 
means of equipping his expedition. The connexion 
of Americus with many of the rich merchants of 
Seville was of material aid in this particular, and 
but little difficulty was experienced in finding 
among the wealthy capitalists of that enterprising 
city some who were willing to stake a portion of 
thefar fortunes on the suc ce s sfu l issue of the schemes 
of the adventurer. A fleet of four vessels was 
speedily equipped at St. Mary, a port on the 
shore of the bay of Oadii, opposite to that city* 
and by the latter part of the spring of 1499 was 
ready for sea. So tempting was the spirit of ad- 
venture, that many of the sailors ^o, at their 
own request, had been sent home by Cc^umbus 

* for a ikBtoh of tbe Urm of QJeds tnd Jqmi de 1a Oo«, tHe 

oompuiktti of AmertcuB, in bis leooiid Toytge, tee IQy^^ 
and DoeumenU. 
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from Higpaniola, enrolled themselTefl in this new 
expedition.* 

A brief notice of the individnal to whom Ameri- 
cns addieeeed hie letters, giving an account of hie 
second and third royagee, may not be without 
interest to the reader. Cosmo de' Medici, the 
grandfather of Lorenio the Magnificent, had a 
brother, by name Lorenso, in connexion with 
whom he carried on a rery extendre trade, both 
in Florence and in other parts of the worid. 
T\aB Lorenso left only one son, Pier Francesco, 
^o inherited his wealth. It was retained, how- 
eyer, in the hands of Cosmo de Medici, for some 
yean after his death, and a diyision of the family 
property did not take place nntil the year 1451. 
At that time a new agreement or partnership 
was entered into, by ^pdiich it was stipulated that 
the business should be carried on for the joint 
benefit of Pier Francesco, and the two sons of 
Cosmo, Piero and Giovanni, and that thefar prof- 
its should be divided in equal thirds. Very large 
acquisitions were the result of this arrangement, 
but while Cosmo and his sons expended immense 
amounts in public charities and in supporting the 
dignity of chief magistrates of the republic, Pier 
Francesco preferred the quiet of private life, and 
transmitted to his sons, Lorenso, the subject of 
this notice, and Giovanni, a patrimony much 
more ample than that which Lorenso the Magnifi* 
o«Lt inherited from his father, Piero. 

The death of Pier Francesco took place in 1459. 
His sons continued in the same course wiiich their 
father had pursued throughout life. They were 
botii anxious rath«r to acquire wealth and in- 
crease their already overgrown property, than 
ambitious of political honours. In 1490, as ap» 
* InrlDg, TOL U. p. M5. 
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pMn prerioiuly in this work, Loraiso gSTe eer- 
tain commitiriong to Amerieut, wbich mn one 
eaiue of bk reaideiioe In Spain. At the time ol 
the expnkion of Pisro de Medid from Florence, in 
1494, the two brothers, fearful of being themeelTee 
baniahed in the popular commotlone which ensued, 
dropped the family name, ^ich at that time was 
In eo much odium from the inefficient management 
of Piero, and assumed the surname of PopolanL 
It appears that they were influenced to this course 
partly by a desire to acquire for themsetyes the 
power which had passed out of the poss ess ion of 
the eider branch of the f^unily; but, If so, the 
subsequent eleyation of Piero Soderini, and the 
return of the eider branch, after his fall, disap- 
pointed their hopes. 

Both the correspondent of Americus and his 
brother passed through life in subordinate sta- 
tions, and though the ducal house which after- 
wards furnished, for nearly three centuries, a line 
of monardis for Tuscany, originated in their 
branch of the family, they themselves never ae> 
quired any political rank. They continued en- 
gaged In extensive mercantile operations throuc^- 
out their lives, and were known all oyer Europe 
by their large commercial transactions. When 
AJmericus wrote to Lorenso di Pier Francesco an 
account of his second yoyage, they were living at 
Florence, under the government of Piero Soderini* 

• Boioos. Uto <tf Lonoso de MMld, VOL L m ; VOL IL ^ IMk «& 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FIB8T LrmB OF AMXBICIUB TO LORINSO DI PUR. 

TBANCBMX) DB' MEDId, GIYINO AN AOOOUNT 

OF HIB 8K0OND TOYAGB. 

Moflrt EzoeDent and Dear Lord : 

It is a long time since I haTe written to your 
Excellen<y, and for no other reason than that 
nothing has ooeorred to me worthy of being com- 
memorated. This present letter will inform yon, 
that about a month ago, I arrived from the In- 
dies, by the way of the great ocean, brought, by 
the grace of €k)d, safely to this city of Serille. 
I think your EzoeOency will be gratified to learn 
the result of my yoyage, and the most surprising 
things which hare been presented to my observa- 
tion. If I am some^at tedious, let my letter be 
read in your more idle hours, as fruit is eaten after 
the do^ is removed from the table. Tour Excel- 
lency win please to note, that, commissioned by 
his highness the King of Spain, I set out with two 
small ships, on the 18th of May, 1499, on a voy- 
age of discovery to the southwest, by way of the 
great ocean, and steered my course along the 
coast of Africa, until I reached the Fortunate Isl- 
ands, which are now called the Canaries. After 
having provided ourselves with all things neces- 
sary, first offering our prayers to God, we set sail 
from an island which is called Oomera, and turn- 
ing our prows southwardly, sailed twenty^our 
days with a fresh wind, without seeing any land. 

At the end of these twenty-four days we came 
within si^t of land, and found that we had sailed 
about thirteen hundred leagues, and were at that 
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dlitMieefroiii the dt^ of Oadii, In a sovthuMtarlf 
dlnetioa. When we saw the land we ga^e thaoke 
to God, and then lanncfaed onr boats, and, with 
■Ixteen nm, went to the ihoie, wfaidi we found 
thkkly eoyerod with tieee, aetonleliing both on 
account of their alee and their Terdnre, for thej 
never loee tlieir foliage. The eweet odonr wliieh 
thej exlialed (for tli^ are all aromatic) hi^ily 
delighted xm, and we were rejoiced in regaling onr 
noetrlle. 

We rowed along the shore in the boats, to see 
if we could find any suitable place for landing, but 
after tolUng from morning till night, we found no 
waj or passage which we could enter and disem* 
bark. We were prerented from doing so by the 
lowness of the land, and by its being so densely 
coTered with trees. We concluded, therefore, to 
return to the ships, and make an attempt to land 
in some other spot. 

We observed one remarkable dreumstanoe In 
these seas. It was, that at fifteen leagues from 
the land, we found the water fresh like that of a 
riyer— and we filled all our empty casks with it. 
Having returned to our ships, we raised anchor 
and set sail— -turning our prows southwardly, as 
it was my intention to see whether I could sail 
round a point of land, which Ptolomey calls the 
Cape of Oattegara (which Is near the Great 
Bay.)* In my opinion it was not far from it, ac- 
cording to the degrees of latitude and longitude, 
wtkkh will be stated hereafter. Sailing In a south- 
erly direction along the coast, we saw two large 
rivers issuing from the land— one running from 
west to east, and being four leagues in width, 
which Is sixteen miles,— the other ran from south 
to north, and was three leagues wide. I think 
• Bee Om IMaerteiioiie GnstUlcsttts, Noi. 8ik 81 
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that thMe two liTm, by reason of thefar ma^^ 
tQde, canted tlie freshiieM of the water In the ad- 
Joinlngsea. Seeing that the eoaet wa« InTariably 
low, we determined to enter one of theee riTere 
with the boats, and aeeend it till we either f onnd 
a Boitable landing-plaoe or an inhabited yiUage. 

Haying prepared onr boats, and pot in pro- 
▼ision for fonr days, with twenty men weU armed, 
we entered the riTer, and rowed nearly two days, 
making a distance ol about eighteen leagner. We 
attempted to land in many places by the way, 
bnt found the low land still continuing, and so 
thickly covered with trees, that a bird could 
scarcely ily through them. While thus navigating 
the river, we saw very certain indications that 
the inland parts of the country were inhabited; 
nevertheless, as our vessels remained in a danger- 
ous place, in case an adverse wind should arise, 
we concluded, at the end of two days, to return. 

Here we saw an immense numbor of birds, of 
various forms and colours; a great number of 
parrots, and so many varieties of them, that it 
caused us great astoidshment. Some were crim- 
son-coloured, others of variegated green and lem- 
on, others entirely green, and others, agaiu, that 
were black and flesh-coloured. Oh I the song of 
other species of birds, also, was so sweet and so 
melodious, as we heard it among the trees, that 
we often lingered, listening to thefar charming 
music. The trees, too, were so beautiful, and 
smelt so sweetly, that we almost imagined our- 
selves in a terrestrial paradise; yet not one of 
those trees, or the fruit of them, were similar to 
the trees or fruit in our part of the world. On 
our way back we saw many people, of various 
descriptions, fishing in the river. 

Having arrived at our ships, we raised anchor 
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and Mi sail, still contlBiiiiig in a tovtlMflj dirao> 
tio&, and standiog off to sea al>oiit fortj laaipies. 
White sailing on this course, wb eneountered a 
ennwnt, iHiich ran from sontbeast to northwest; 
so great was it, and ran so fnrionsly, that we 
were put into great fear, and were exposed to 
great peril. The current was so strong, that the 
Strait of Gibraltar and that of the Faro of Mes- 
sina appeared to us like mere stagnant water in 
comparison with it. We conld scaroelj make anj 
headway against it, though we had the wind 
fresh and fair. Seeing that w« made no progress, 
or but rery little, and the danger to iHiich we 
were exposed, we determined to turn onr prows 
to the northwest 

As I know, if I remember right, that yonr Ex- 
oeUencj understands something ci cosmography, 
I intend to describe to you our progress, in our 
nayigation, by the latitude and longitude. We 
sailed so far to the south, that we entered the 
Torrid Zone, and penetrated the Circle of Cancer. 
Tou may rest assured, that for a few days, wliile 
sailing through the Torrid Zone, we saw four 
shadows of the sun, as the sun appeared in the 
■enith to us at mid-day. I would say that the 
sun, being in our meridian, ga^e us no shadow, 
and this I was enabled many times to demon- 
strate to all the company, and took thefr testi- 
mony of this fact This I did on account of the 
ignorance of the common people, who do not know 
that the sun moTBs through its drde of the lo- 
diac At one time I saw our shadow to thesouth. 
at another to the north, at another to the west, 
and at another to the east, and sometimes, for 
an hour or two of the day, we had no shadow at 
aH 

We sailed so tmt south in the Torrid Zone, that 
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we lonnd outrItm imder the equinoctial Use, and 
bad both poles at the edge of the horison. HaT- 
iog passed the line, and sailed six degrees to the 
sonth of it, WB lost sight of the north star alto* 
gether, and eren the stars of Ursa Minor, or, to 
speak better, the gnardians which revolre abont 
the firmament, were scaroefy seen. Very desirous 
of being the author ^o should designate the 
other polar star of the firmament. I lost, many 
a time, mj night's sleep, while contemplating the 
movement of the stars aronnd the Southern Pole, 
in order to ascertain which had the least motion, 
and which might be nearest to the firmament, but 
I was not able to accomplish it with such bad 
nights as I had, and such instruments as I used, 
which were the quadrant and astrolabe. I could 
not distinguish a star ^pdiich had less than ten de- 
grees of motion around the firmament; so that I 
was not satisfied within myself, to name any par- 
ticular one for the pole of the meridian, on ac- 
count of the large revolution which they all made 
around the firmament. 

While I was arriying at this conclusion as the 
result of my inyestigations, I recollected a verse 
of our poet Dante, which may be found in the 
first chapter of his "Purgatory,'' where he imag- 
ines he is leaving this hemisphere to repahr to the 
other, and attempting to describe the Antarctic 
pole, says: 

"•lomlTolilanuuideitim epoalmente 

AU* attio polo, e Tldl qnftttro atelto 
Non Tlite mal, foor ohe ftUa prima gmte: 
Goder puoTft 11 CM dllor flAmmeUe : 
O nttentrloiua Yedoroslto 
Foldie prlTtto Ml dl nlnr qntfle.** « 

*TotlierlgbthaiMl I tuned, and fixed mjBlBd 
On ttieotber pole sttentlTe, wliere I nw 
Vonr itan ne^er leen before »▼« by Om kin 
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It appears to me that the poet wished to de- 
scribe in these ▼o rs o s, by the four stars, the pole of 
the other firmament, and I ha^e little doubt, eren 
now, that wliat he says maj be true. I observed 
fonr stars in the flgme of an almond, which had 
but little motion, and if Qod gives me life and 
health, I hope to go again into that hemisphere, 



Of our flm psTCBtk H«STen ui ttMir rsyi 

Seamed JoyoQs. Oil itioa noftlMni rite, benft 

Indeed, and widowed, iiiim of ttieie deprtred. 

— CStsrev*« DanU^ VitUm of Purootory. Cul L 

Ventnil olNwryei that **Dente here «peski •■ a poet, and al- 

moallntlieqililtofpfoplieoj; or wliat la more Ufcely, deeertbea 

ttaebeaTensaboat thai pole aoooidliiff to lili own inventloii. In 

oar daji," be adda, ^*tbe croai, oompoMd of four alan, ttmeol 

theieoondaadoneof ttotUrd majcnitqde, aerfes aaa guide to 

thoM wbo aall from Europe to tbe oonth, tmt In tlie age of Dante 

tlwwdiiooTertea had not been made.** *"» vpean probattle,** 

aaya Oarej, In a note to thia paMge, '^tbateltlNr from lone 

tradition, or from the relation of later Toyagen, the real truth 

might not haTe been unknown to our poet Bwieoa'a predlo- 

tlooa of the dloooreiy of America maj be aooounted for In a 

almllar manner. But whatever may be thought of thla, it la 

certain that the four itan are hare ffymbolloal of tbe four oaidl- 

nal rirtnea. Prudence, Juatloe, fortitude, and Tempennoe. M. 

▲itand mentlona a globe oonatraeted by an Antalan In ^ypt, 

with the date of the year an of the Begin, oorreepondlng to 

Uf5 of our era, in which the Southern GroH la poaMvely marlced. 

See hla BUioUrt de DanU, chap. zuL and zL 8to. Far. ISO. 

The prediction of Beneca la contained in the well-known linea 

Yenientannii 



TinouUa renun laxet, et i 

Fateat tettua, Typhlaque noros 

Detegat orbea, nee alt terrli 

Ultima Thule. 
See alio the muatratlons and Documenta— lulogy of AaMrlona. 
— OMKwal Mya, in a note at thla pa— ge, that Plgaf etta fpeaka 
aa fOUoWi of the AntaroUo Pole: **At the Antaratio Pole are 
oeen many itan congregated together, which are like two mlaia, 
oapanted from each other, and a Uttle obaoure in the middle. 
BetwMa than are two not TeiT lerge or faiy bright, and whkh 
hsfs mtto motloo, and theae two are tbe AntaroUc Pole.**— 
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and not to retom without obsenring the pole. 
In eondurion, I would remark, that we extended 
oar navigation bo far south, that our difference of 
latitude from the city of Cadii wae eizty degrees 
and a half, because, at that city, the pole is ele- 
rated thirty-five degrees and a half, and we had 
passed six degrees beyond the equinoctial line.* 

jRoroiMfo, torn. L p. 8(M. A Portngiuie naTlsator, In the nme 
eoaeodon, mjb, ^Ab we anfved al ttie golilni rtfer, we begin 
to lee tour itan of admlrahle ilse and ludditj, placed tn the 
form of a crofls, wbtoh are thirty degrees dlitant from the 
Antaiotio Pole, and we called ft the Oroai,and ndaed an Instru- 
ment to one of these four slan, which la the loot ol theoroai, 
andaalt is fomid there In the south, we knew its centre to he 
the Antarctic Pole."— Ibid. p. 117, D. OotmU speaks in terms 
more cogent yet, hi confirming the observations and apikUcatlon 

oTAmerleus. *^ In which place Is the pole two 

doQds of reaaoaable sise efldently maalfesl tt, morlng aroond 
tt eontlnnally In a dicnlar motion, now rtalng and now descend- 
ing, with one star always In the middle, which, with them, re- 
ToiTcs about dereH d|gnes distant from the pole. AboTC these 
^ipean a marrtflous crMa, in the midst of flye stars which sor- 

nnmd tt wttft other stars which go with It roond 

the pole, ie?olylttg about thirty degrees distant, and It makes 
its reroltttlon In twenty-four hours, and Is so beautiful, that. It 
^ipean to me, no other heaTenly sign can be compared with It 

I think this may be the cross of whtoh Dante speaks 

with propheOe spint."-Ih. p. 177, E. And finally Gluntini, In 
the Comments on the Sfttra del Bacro Bosoo, writes, *'8ome 
Portuguese mariners, while seeking the noble emporium of In- 
dia, now called Oalcutta, sailing round the whole Atlantic Ooean, 
saw the other pole, meanwhile, eicYated aboTC fifty deg ree s, al 
the same time that our pola was depgewod below the horlion." 
—In. a I. Sphera d« Saero Bosoo. Canovai^ torn. I. p. lOB, 



* The following is the oaloulatton of Amertcns more plainly 
expressed: 

ftomth^Poletot^ltanatoris 9(F 

From the Equator to JJipOBltloQ at the time S^ 

Total 9e» 

Dadnet the Latttuda of oadli 86M* 

of Latttnde 60M^ 

Bee Canovai, torn, it p. lOS. 
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L0t this saflloe a« to our latitude. Yon miut ob- 
■erre that this our navigatioii waa in the months 
of Jnljy August, and September, when, ae 70a 
know, the son is lonisest above the horison in our 
liemisphere, and describes the greatest arch in 
the day, and the least in the night. On the con* 
trary, vdiiile we were at the equinoctial line, or 
near it, within foor to six degrees, the diflhrsnee 
between the day and night was not perceptible. 
They were of equal length, or yery nearly so. 

As to the longitude, I would say that I found so 
much diffleuHy in dlseoTering it, that I had to la- 
bour Tery hard to ascertain the distance I had 
made by means of longitude. I found nothing 
better, at last, than to watch the opposition of 
the planets during the ni^t, and eqiedally that 
of the moon, with the other planets, because the 
moon is swifter in her course than any other of 
the heayenly bodies. I compared my obserrations 
with the almanac of Oioyanni da Monteregio, 
which was composed for the meridian of the dty 
of Farrara, reritfing them with the calculations 
in the tables of King Alphonso, and, afterwards, 
with the many obserrations I had myself made 
one night with another. 

On the twenty-third of August, 1499 (when the 
moon was in conjunction with Mare, which, ac> 
cording to the almanac, was to take place at 
midnight, or half an hour after) , I found that 
when the moon rose to the horison an hour and a 
half after the sun had set, the planet had passed 
in that part of the east. I observed that the 
moon was about a degree and some minutes 
farther east than Mars, and at midnight she 
was fiye degr ees and a half farther east, a little 
more or less. So that, making the proportion : if 
twenty-four hours are equal to 860 degrees, wlmt 
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mn ftfB hoim and a half equal to? I foond the 
nmilt to be eighty-two degrees and a half, which 
was equal to my longitude from the meridian of 
the dtj of Cadis; then giving to every degree 
sixteen leagues and two thirds, I found myeelf 
distant weet from the dtj of Cadii thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty-fliz leagues and two thirds, iddch 
is five thousand four hundred and sixty-six miles 
and two thirds. The reason why I give sixteen 
leagues to each degree is, because, according to 
Tolomeo and Alfagrano, the earth turns twenty- 
four thousand miles, which is equal to six thou- 
sand leagues, which, being divided by 860 degrees, 
gives to each degree sixteen leagues and two 
thirds. This calculation I certifled many times 
conjointly with the pilots, and found it true and 
good.* 

It appears to me, most excellent Loienso, that 
by this voyage most of thoee philosophers are 
controverted, who say that the Torrid Zone can- 
not be inhabited on account of the great heat. 
I have found the caee to be quite the contrary. 
I have found that the air is fresher and more tem- 
perate in that region than b^ond it, and that 
the inhabitants are also more numerous here than 
they are in the other sones, for reasons which will 
be given below. Thus it is certain, that practice is 
of more value than theory. 

Thus far I have related the navigation I ac* 
complished in the South and West. It now re- 
mains for me to inform you of the appearance of 
the country we discovered, the nature of the in- 
habitants, and their customs, the animals we saw, 

* fleeroboioo oslenUilM tbe ctreamfereDoe of the eaitu at 
81,000 mflM, Bslteol U 80,000^ and modcni ■ttranoiiien, at 
81,a00attlie6iiiiator,aiMl&,0»a»ttMpo]M. ItwlUbeobMrfed 
Uiat Amertcoa approzlinated more oloaely to tlie modem aitt- 
male ttian ettlier.— Cflmotwi. torn. I. p. lOS, nocsi 
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•ad of manj othw things worthj of iraMm^^ 
which fflU undar my obtMrvatioit, After we turned 
our course to the north, the first land we fbnnd to 
be inhabited was an idand, at ten degrees distant 
from the equinoctial line. When we arriyed at it, 
we saw on the seashore a great manj people who 
stood looking at ns with astonishment. We an- 
chored within abont a mile of land, fitted ont the 
boats, and twenty-two mm, well armed, made for 
land. The people, wimk they saw ns landing, and 
perodred that we were different from themselves 
(because th^ have no beard and wear no clothing 
of any description, being also of a different oolonr, 
th^ being brown and we wliite), began to be 
afraid of ns, and all ran into the woods. With 
great exertion, by means of signs, we reasenred 
them, and negotiated with them. We fonnd that 
th^ were of a race called cannibals, the greater 
part, or all of whom, lire on human fiesh. 

Your Excellency may rest assured of this fact 
They do not eat one another, but navigating with 
certain barks wliich they caU cADoeSf they bring 
thefar pnj from the neighbouring islands or coun- 
tries inhabited by those ^o are enemies, or of a 
different tribe from their own. They never eat 
any women, unless th^ consider them outcasts. 
These things we vwifled in many places wliere we 
found similar people. We often saw the bones and 
heads of those who had been eaten, and th^y who 
had made the repast admitted the fact, and said 
that their enemies always stood in mudi greater 
fear on that account. 

Still they are a people of gentle disposition and 
beautiful stature. They go entirdy naked, and 
the arms which they carry are bows and arrows, 
and shields. They are a people of great activity 
and much courage. They are very excellent 
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In fine, we held much intereome 
wfth them, and th^ took ns to one of their Tfl- 
lagee about two leagnee Inland, and gaTe na our 
fareakfaet. Thcj ga^e whateTer was aeked of 
them, though I think more through fear than af- 
fection, and after haying been wfth them all one 
day, we returned to the shipe, etOl remaining on 
friendly terms with tJiem. 

We sailed along the eoaet of this island, and 
saw by the seashore another large Tillage of the 
same tribe. We landed in the boats, and found 
they were waiting for us, all loaded with provl- 
sions, and th^ gaye us enough to make a Tery 
good breakfast, according to their ideas of dishes. 
Seeing th^ were such kind people, and treated 
us so well, we dared not take any thing from 
them, and made sail till we arriyed at a ipilf 
which is called the Qulf of Paria. We anchored 
opposite the mouth of a great riyer, which causes 
the water of this ipilf to be fresh, and saw a large 
Tillage dose to the sea. We were surprised at the 
great number of people who were seen there. They 
were without arms, and seemed peaceably dis- 
posed. We went ashore with the boats, and they 
reeetred us with great friendship, and took us to 
their houses, wliere they had made Tery good 
preparations for breakfast Here they gaye us 
three sorts of wine to drink, not of the Juice of 
the grape, but made of firuits like beer, and they 
were excellent. Here also we ate many fresh 
acorns, a most royal fruit. Tliey gaTe us many 
other fruits, all different from ours, and of Teiy 
good flaTour, the flaTour and odour of all being 
aromatic. 

They gaTe us some small pearls, and elcTen 
large ones; and they told us by signs, that if 
we would wait some days, they would go and fish 
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for them, and bring na many of them. We did 
not wish to be detained, bo idtb manj parrots of 
yarions oolonn, and In good friendflhlp, we parted 
from them. Trom these people we learned that 
thoee of the befor^mentioned Island were canni- 
bals, and ate human flesh. We Issued from this 
golf and sailed along the eoast, seeing contlnnallj 
great nnmbere of people, and when we were so 
disposed, we treated with them, and th^ gave ns 
every thing we asked of them. Thej all go as 
naked as they were bom, without being ashamed. 
U all were to be related eonoeming the little 
shame they have, it would be bordering on im- 
propriety, therefore it is better to suppress it. 

After haying sailed about four hundred leagues 
continually along the coasts we concluded that 
this land was a continent, vdiich might be bounded 
by the eastern parts of Asia, this being the 
commencement of the western part of the conti- 
nent. Because it happened often that we saw 
diyers animals, such as lions, stags, goats, wild 
hogs, rabbits, and other land animals, which are 
not found In Islands, but only on the mainland. 
Going Inland one day with twenty men, we saw 
a serpent which was about twenty-four feet In 
length, and as large In girth as myself. We were 
yery much afraid of it, and the sight of it caused 
us to return immediately to the sea. I oftentimes 
saw many ferocious animals and large serpents. 

Thus sailing along the coast, we diseoyered 
eyery day a great number of people, speaking 
yarious languages. When we had navigated four 
hundred leagues along the coast, we began to 
find people vHio did not wish for our friendship, 
but stood waiting for us with their arms, wlilch 
were bows and arrows, and with some other arms 
which they use. When we went to the shore In our 
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boats, th^y disputed our landing in meh a man* 
ner that we were obliged to fight with them. At 
the end of the battle they found that they had 
the worst of it, for as they were naked, we always 
made great slanghter. Many times not more than 
sixteen of ns fonght with two thousand oi them, 
and in the end defeated them, killing many, and 
robbing their houses. 

One day we saw a great number of people, all 
posted in battle array to prerent our landing. 
We fitted out twenty-six men well armed, and 
coTered the boats, on account of the arrows wliich 
were shot at us, and wbkh always wounded some 
of us before we landed. After they had hindered 
us as long as they could, we leaped on shore, and 
fought a hard battle with them. The reason why 
they had so much courage and made such great 
exertion against us, was, that th^ did not know 
what kind of a weapon the sword was, or how it 
cuts. While thus engaged in combat, so great 
was the multitude of people who charged upon 
us, throwing at us such a doud of arrows, that 
we could not withstand the assault, and nearly 
abandoning the hope of life, we turned our backs 
and ran to the boats. While thus disheartened 
and flying, one of our sailors, a Portuguese, a 
man of fiAy-fiye years of age, who had remained 
to guard the boat, seehig the danger we were in, 
Jumped on shore, and with a loud voice called out 
to us, ** Children 1 turn your faces to your enemies, 
and God will give you the victory I" Throwing 
himself on his knees, he made a prayer, and then 
rushed furiously upon the Indians, and we all 
Joined with him, wounded as we were. On that 
they turned their backs to us, and began to flee, 
and finally we routed them, and kiUed a hundred 
and fifty. We burned their houses also, at least 
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one himdied and eighty in number. Then, as w» 
were badly wounded and weaiy, we returned to 
the flhipe, and went into a harbour to recruit. 
idMie we staid twenty days, solely that the physi- 
eian mig^t cure us. All escaped except one, wiio 
was wounded in the left breast 

After being cured, we leeommenced our nari- 
gation, and, through the same cause, we often 
were obliged to fight with a great many people, 
and always had the victoiy over them. IIiub con- 
tinuing our Toyage, we came upon an island, 
fifteen leagues distant from the mainlands As at 
our arriyal we saw no collection of people, the 
island appearing favourabty, we determined to 
attempt i^ and eleven of us landed. We found a 
path, in which we walked nearly two leagues in- 
land, and came to a Tillage of about twelve 
houses, in idiich there were on)y seven women, 
^o were so large, that there was not one among 
them ^o was not a span and a half taller than 
myself. When th^y saw us, th^ were veiy much 
frii^tened, and ^ principal one among them, 
who was certainly a discreet woman, led us by 
signs into a house, and had refreshments prepared 
for us. 

We saw such large women, that we were about 
determining to carry off two young ones, about 
fifteen years of age, and make a present of them 
to this king, as they were, without doubt, crea- 
tures ^ose stature was above that of common 
men. While we were debating this subject, thirty- 
six men entered the house where we were drinking; 
thqr were of such large stature, that each one was 
taller ^en upon his knees than I when standing 
erect. In fact, they were of the stature of giants 
in their siie, and in the proportion of their bodies, 
which corresponded well with their height. Each 
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of thA women appeared a PantaaileA, and the men 
Anteu When they came in, eome of our own num- 
ber were so frightened that they did not consider 
themaelTes eaf^. They had bowe and arrows, and 
Tery large dnbs, made in the form of swords. 
Seeing that we were of small statnre, they began 
to conyerse with ns, in order to leam who we 
were, and from what parts we came. We gaTe 
them fair words, for the sake of peace, and an- 
swered them, by signs, that we were men of peace, 
and that we were going to see the world. Fi- 
nally, we held it to be our wisest conrse to part 
from them withovt questioning in onr turn; so 
we returned by the same path in wtikh we had 
come— they accompanying us quite to the sea, 
till we went on board the ships. 

Nearly half the trees of this idand are of dye- 
wood, as good as that of the East. We went from 
this island to another, in the yidnity, at ten 
leagues distance, and found a very large Tillage— 
the houses of which were built over the sea, like 
Venice, with much ingenuity. While we were 
struck with admiration at this drcumstanoe, we 
determined to go and see them; and as we went 
to their houses, they attempted to prevent our 
entering. They found out at last the manner in 
which the sword, cuts, and thought it best to let 
us enter. We found their houses filled with the 
finest cotton, and the beams of their dwellings 
were made of dye-wood. We took a quantity of 
their cotton and some dye-wood, and returned to 
the ships. 

Your Excellency must know, that in all parts 
where we landed, we found a great quantity of 
cotton, and the country filled with cotton trees. 
80 that all the Tessels in the world might be 
loaded in these parts with cotton and dye*wood. 
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At 1mi|^ ^ve sailed thiee hnndrod leagues farUwr 
along the coaet^ constaiitly finding eayage but 
brsTe people, and Tery often fighting with them, and 
Tanqniahing them. We found eeren diifefent lan- 
gnagee among them, each of which was not un- 
derstood by those idio spoke the others. It is 
said there are not more than sBTenty-seTen lan- 
guages in the world, but I say that there are 
more than a thousand, as there are more than 
forty which I haye heard myself. 

After haying saUed along this coast seven hun- 
dred leagues or more, besides yisiting numerous 
islands, our ships became greatly sea-worn, and 
leaked badly, so that we could hardly keep them 
free with two pumps going. The men also were 
much fatigued, and the proTisions growing short 
We were then, according to the decision of the pi- 
lots, within a hundred and twenty leagues of an 
island <^dled Hispaniola, discovered by the Ad- 
miral Columbus six years before. We determined 
to proceed to it, and as it was inhabited by 
Christians, to repair our ships there, allow the 
men a little repose, and recruit our stock of pro- 
visions; because from this island to Castile there 
are three hundred leagues of ocean, without any 
land intervening. 

In seven days we arrived at this island, where 
we staid two months. Here we refitted our ships 
and obtained our supply of provisions. We after- 
wards concluded to go to northern parts, vrtiere 
we discovered more than a thousand islandai, the 
greater part of them inhabited. The people were 
without clothing, timid and ignorant, and we did 
wiiatever we wished to do with them. This last 
portion of our discoveries was very dangerous to 
our navigation, on account of the shoals wbich 
we found thereabouts. In sevwal instances we 
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eame near being lost. We safled in this sea two 
hundred leagnee direetlj north, nntQ onr people 
had become worn down with fatigue, through hay- 
ing been already neartj a year at sea. Their al- 
lowance was onily six ounces of bread for eating, 
and but three small measures of water for drink- 
ing, per diem. And as the ships became dangerous 
to navigate with much longer, they remonstrated, 
saying that thqr wished to return to their homes 
in Castile, and not to tempt fortune and the sea 
any more. Whereupon we conduded to take some 
prisoners, as slaTes, and loading the ships with 
them, to return at once to Spain, Going, there- 
fore, to certain islands, we possessed ourselTSS by 
force of two hundred and thirty-two, and steered 
our course for Castile. In sixty-seyen di^ys we 
crossed the ocean, and arrived at the islands of 
the Asores, which belong to the King of Portu- 
gal, and are three hundred leagues distant from 
Cadis. Here, haying taken in our refreshments, 
we saUed for Castile, but the wind was contrary, 
and we were obliged to go to the Canary Islands, 
from there to the island of Madeira, and thence 
to Cadis. 

We were absent thirteen months on this Toyage, 
exposing ourselres to awful dangers, and discoT- 
ering a Tery large country of Asia» and a great 
many islands, the largest part of them inhabited. 
According to the calculations I haye seyeral times 
made with the compass, we haye sailed about fiye 
thousand leagues. To conclude-*we passed the 
equinoctial line six and a half degrees to the south, 
and afterwards turned to the north, which we 
penetrated so far, that the north star was at an 
deyation of thir^-flye degrees and a half aboye 
our horison. To the west, we sailed eighty-four 
digrees distant from the mcoidian of the dty and 
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port ol Cadii. We diaeoTered imHMOBB FQglon% 
■aw a yast nnmlwr ol people, all naked, and 
■peaking Tarione languages. On the land ^ve saw 
niinMroiiB wild animale, yarione kinds ol birds, 
and an infinite qnantltj of trees, all aromatic We 
brought home pearis in their growing state, and 
gold in the grain; we brought two stones, one of 
emerald colour and the other of ametlgrst, which 
was yerj hard, and at least half a span long, and 
three fingers tliick. The soyerelgns esteem them 
most highlj, and haye preseryed them among 
their Jewels. We brought also a piece of crTstal, 
which some )ewellers say is beryl, and, according 
to what the Indians told us, they had a great 
quantity of the same; we brought fourteen flesh- 
coloured pearls, with which the queen was hi^^ 
delighted ; we brought many other stones which 
appeared beautiful to us, but of all these we did 
not bring a large quantity, as we were continually 
busied in our nayigation, and did not tarry long 
in any place. 

When we arriyed at Cadis, we sold many slayes, 
finding two hundred remaining to us, the others, 
completing the number of two hundred and thirty- 
two, haying died at sea. After deducting the ex- 
pense of transportation, we gained only about 
fiye hundred ducats, wiiich, haying to be diyided 
into fiffy-flye parts, made the share of each yeiy 
smalL Howeyer, we contented ourselyes with life, 
and rendered thanks to Ood, that during the 
^ole yoyage, out of flfty-seyen Christian men, 
which was our number, only two had died, th^ 
haying been killed by the Indians. 
. I haye had two quartan agues since my return, 
but I hope, by the fayour of God, to be well 
soon, as they do not continue long now, and are 
without chills. I haye passed oyer many things 
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worthy of being ranembeied, in order not to be 
more tedions than I can help, all which are re> 
eenred for the pen and in the memoij. 

Tbej are fitting ont three ehipe for me here, 
that I may go on a new voyage of diacoTeiy; 
and I think th^ will be ready by the middle of 
September. May it pleaae our Lord to give me 
health and a good Yoyage, aa I hope again to 
bring Tery great news and discover the island 
of IVapobana^ which is between the Indian Ocean 
and the Sea of Ganges. Afterwards I intend to 
retmn to my country, and seek repoee in the days 
of my old age. 

I shall not enlarge any more at present, though 
many things hare been omitted, ia part from 
their not being remembered at all, and in part 
that I might not be more prolix than I have 



I have resolred, most excellent Lorenso, that as 
I have thos given yon an account by letter of 
iHiat has occurred to me, to send you two plans 
and descriptions of the world, made and arranged 
by my own hand and skill. There will be a map 
on a plane surface, and the other a view of the 
world in spherical form, which I intend to send you 
by sea, in the care of one Francesco Lotti, a 
Florentine, who is here. I think you will be 
pleased with them, particularly with the globe, as 
I made one not long since for these soyereigns, 
and they esteem it highly. I could have wished 
to have come with them personally, but my new 
departure, for making other discoveries, will not 
allow me that pleasure. Hiere are not wanting 
in your dty persons who understand the figure 
of the world, and vtho may, perhaps, correct 
something in it. Nevertheless, whatever may be 
pointed out for me to correct, let them wait till 
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I eome, as it may be that I dian defeod my- 
■df and proTe my accuracy. 

I tuppose your ExceUeiu^ haa learned tlie newe 
brought by the fleet which the King of Portugal 
•ent two years ago to make dlacoveriee on the 
coaet of Guinea. I do not call snch a Toyage aa 
that a Yoyage of diecoTery, but only a yiait to 
diacoyered lands ; becanee, ae yon wfll eee by the 
map, their navigation wae continually within eight 
of land, and they sailed round the ^ole southern 
part of the continent of Africa, which is proceeding 
by a way spoken of by all cosmographical au- 
thors. It is true that the nayigation has been 
very profitable, which is a matter of great con- 
sideration here in this kingdom, where inordinate 
coretousness reigns. I understand that th^ 
passed from the Bed Sea, and extended their voy- 
age into the Persian Gulf, to a city called Oalir 
cut, which is situated between the Persian GuU 
and the river Indus. More lately the King of 
Portugal has received from sea twelve ships veiy 
richly laden, and he has sent them again to those 
parts, wliere they will certainly do a profitable 
business if thqr arrive safely. 

Bl^ our Lord preserve and increase the exalted 
state of your noble Excellency as I desire. July 
18th, 1500. 

Tour Excellency's humble servant, 

AMEMOUS VE8PUCIU8. 

Respecting the above letter to De Medici, aa 
intelligent Italian critic remarks, that '<it is the 
most ancient known writing of Americus, relating 
to his voyages to the New World, having been 
composed within a month after his return from 
his second voyage, and remaining buried in our 
archives for a long time.'' It is a pndous monii- 
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ment, for wHhont it we should haye been left In 
ignorance of the great addftione which he made 
to aetronomical science. The most rigorons ex- 
amination of this letter cannot bring to light the 
least drcomstance proving any thing for or 
against the accuracy of his first voyage. The in- 
dUIierenoe with which he commences the matter is, 
however, a strong indication that he had pre- 
viously written an account of his first voyage to 
the same Lorenso de' Medici, to whom he ad- 
dressed this communication.* 

• BartoloBl, Bloeralie HJftortotHIrtttolie otaw alle Sooperte 
D*Aineiigo Vapaod^ p. fle, 08. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

OOMnNUATION OF TBI LrmB OF AMIBICDB TO PUBO 

80DBBINI, GIYINO AN AOOOUMT OF HI8 

SBOOND YOTAGB. 

The Second Voyage, and what I saw in it moet 
worthy of being remembeied, here follow. We aet 
out from the port of Cadii, three ehipe in com- 
pany, on the ISth of May, 1499, and steered onr 
conree directly to the Cape Yerd leiande, paasing 
within eight of the Grand Canary. We eoon ar- 
rired at an island ^diich is called Del Fnego or 
Fire Island, and having taken in wood and water, 
we proceeded on our voyage to the southwest. 
In f orty^oor days we arrived at a new land, wliich 
we judged to be a continent, and a continuation 
of that mentioned in my former voyage.* It was 
situated within the torrid sone, south of the equi> 
noctial line, where the south pole is elevated five 
degrees, and distant from said island, bearing 
south, about five hundred leagues.! Here we 
found the di^ys and nights equal on the 27th of 
June, when the sun is near the tropic of Cancer. 

We did not see any people here, and having an- 
chored our ships and cast off our boats, we pro- 

* He was twenty dAjt In making tbe Ganartoi, and twentj- 
tonr more in orosing tlie Atlantic Some editions make tlie 
reading of this passage, ''opposite to that mentloiied In my 
fonner ?oyage.** The mistake originated In a misprint of the 
Latin edition, the word ** oontraria ** being sobstltated for "eon- 
tlnua.**— Can., torn. 1. p. 18SL 

t The work of Bandlnl contahis a series of singolar erron In 
rsgard to this letter. The flgore S, whereyer it ooom, Is 
printed 8— though in many instaooes manifestly at yarfaDce 
wtthtbesense.-Jl><d. 
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oeeded to the land, wfaieh we found to be famn- 
dated by Tery large riyere. We came to anchor, 
and having got out the boate, attempted to enter 
theee at many points, bat from the immense 
quantity of water bronght down by them, we conld 
find no place, after hard toiling, that was not 
OTBrflowed. We saw many signs of the country's 
being inhabited, but, as we were unable to enter 
it, we concluded to return to the ships, and make 
the attempt on some other part of the coast. 

We raised our anchors accordingly, and sailed 
along southeast by east, continually coasting the 
land, which ran in that direction. We attempted 
to enter at many points within the space of forty 
leagues, but all our labour was labour lost. We 
found the currents so strong on this coast that 
they absolutely obstructed our sailing, and th^ 
all ran from the southeast to the northwest. See- 
ing our narigation was attended with so many 
incouTeniences, we concluded to turn our course 
to the northwest. Having saUed some time in 
this direction, we arrived at a very beautiful har- 
bour, which was made by a large island at the 
entrance, inside of which was a very large bay.* 

While sailing along parallel with the island, with 
a view of entering the harbour, we saw many 
people on the shore, and, being much cheered, we 
manceuvred our ships for the purpose of an- 
choring and landing where they appeared. We 
might have been then about four leagues at sea. 
While proceeding on our course for this purpose, 
we saw a canoe quite out at sea, in which there 
were several people, and made sail on our ships 
in order to come up with and take possession of 
them, steering so as not to run them down ; we saw 
that they stood with their oars raised, I think 
* Tbls WM San Lois de MamilMm.^2irflNNirr^, (om. ill. p. SW. 
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flithisr tluroiigfa astonishiiieiit at beholding our 
ships, or by waj of giying vs to undentand that 
they meant to wait for ns and resist ns; but as 
they perodTed ns approaching, they dropped their 
oars into the water, and began to row towards the 
land. Having in our company a smaU yessel of 
fort7-fiTe tons, a very fast sailer, she took a fa- 
Tourable wind, and l>ore down for the canoe. 
Coming dose ;,p with it, they bore sway and 
came round, and we followed in her wake. In or- 
der that the schooner might appear as if she did 
cot wish to board the canoe, she passed it, and 
then hoTe up in the wind. Seeing that by this 
manceuyre they had the advantage, they plied 
their oars with main strength, in order to escape; 
but having our boats at the stem filled with good 
men, we thought th^y would take them, v^iieh 
they laboured hard to do for more than two 
hours, without success. If the schooner had not 
borne down upon them once more, we should have 
lost them. When they found themselyes embar- 
rassed between the schooner and the boats, they 
all Jumped into the sea, being about twenty men,* 
and at the distance of two leagues from the shore. 
We followed them the whole day with our boats, 
and could on)y take two, which was an extra- 
ordinaiy leat; all the rest escaped to the shore. 
Four boys remained in the canoe, who were not 
of their tribe, but had been taken prisoners by 
them, and brought from another country. We 
were much surprised at the gross injuries they had 
inflicted upon these boys, and having been taken 

* BsDdinl gives Um namber of men In ttils otnoe as mmntf. 
A oanoe mint have been tolerably large to bs?e held even 
twen^ men, altlioagti laiger oaei bsve been met with, made, 
llketlilitOatoCtbetnmkofatrae. VenUnandOolambaaapeaki 
oCnmeboldlng as many as fifty men.— Omomi tom. L p. IM, 
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cm board the flhipe, they told ne thegr had been 
ci4>tiired in order to be eaten. Accordingly we 
knew that those people were cannibals, who eat 
human fleeh. 

We proceeded with the ahipe, taking the canoe 
with hb at the stem, and following the course 
which they porsned, anchored at half a league 
from the shore. As we saw many people on the 
shore, we landed in the boats, carrying with ns 
the two men we had taken. When we reached 
the beach, all the people fled into the woods, and 
we sent one of the two men to negotiate with 
them, givin^f them seyeral trifles, as tokens of 
friendship, snch as little bells, bnttons, and look- 
ing-glasses, and telling them that we wished to be 
their friends. He brought the people all back 
with him, of whom there were about four hundred 
men, and many women, who came uiarmed to the 
place where we laid with the boats. Haying es- 
tablished friendship with them, we surrendered 
the other prisoner, and sent to the ships for the 
canoe, which we restored. This canoe was twenty- 
six yards long and six feet wide, made out of a 
single tree, and very well wrought. When th^ 
had carried it into a river near by, and put it 
In a secure place, they all fled, and would have 
nothing more to do with us, which appeared to 
ns a Tery barbarous act. and we Judged them to 
be a faithless and eyil-disposed people. We saw 
among them a little gold, which they wore in 
their ears. 

Leaving this place, we sailed about eighty 
leagues along the coast, and entered a bay, where 
we found a surprising number of people, with 
whom we formed a friendship. Many of us went to 
their villages, in great safetyi and were received 
with much courtesy and confidence. In this place 
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im proenred a himdred and fifty pearis (em they 
sold them to 110 for a trifle), and some little 
gold, which they gave ne gratnhoiuly.* We no- 
tieed that in this oonntiy they dnmk wine made 
of their tmitB and eeeds, wliich looked like beer, 
both wldte and red; the beet was made of aeome, 
and was Tery good. We ate a great many of 
these acorns, aa it was the season of them. Tliey 
are a very good fmit, sayooiy to the taste, and 
healthfnl to the body. The coontiy abounded 
with the means of nourishment, and the people 
were well disposed, being the most padfle of any 
we had seen. 

We renudned in this port s e ve ntee n days with 
great pleasure, and every day some new tribe of 
people came to see ns from inland parts ol the 
oonntiy, who were greatly surprised at our fig^ 
ures, at the whiteness of our skins, at our dothss, 
our arms, and the form and else of our ships. 
We were hiformed by these people of the exist- 
ence of another tribe still tarthmr west, who were 
their enemies, and that they had a great quantity 
of pearls. Th^ said that those wliieh we dis- 
covered in their possession were some they had 
taken from this other tribe in war. They told 
us how they fished for pearls, and in wliat man- 
ner thqr givw, and we found that they told us 
the truth, as your Excellency shall hear. 

We left this harbour, and sailed along the coast, 
on wliich we contLnuaOy saw smoke, and many 
people on the shore, as we passed. After many 
days we entered a harbour, for the purpose of re- 
pairing one of our ships, as she leaked badly. 
Here we found many people, with ^om, neither 
by force nor entreat^y, could we have any inter- 

*Tbe ediOon of Onmiser mm. "Are Handled peulb**- 
Nofoarrite, torn. m. p. KOi 
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eonne. When wb went ashoie, the^ fintely dir 
pnted onr landing, and after thqr found it im- 
poeetble to leebrt xu aoj longer, fled to the woods. 
HaTing dieeorered them to he eo harbaroni, we 
Bailed away from the place, and finding' an island 
about fifteen leagues distant from the coast, re- 
solyed to see whether it was inhabited. Wefonnd 
on this island the most bestial and filthy people 
that were ever seen, but, at the same ^me, ex- 
tremely padflc, so that I am able to describe 
their habits and customs. Their manners and 
their faces were filthy, and th^ all had their 
cheeks stufled full of a green herb, which they were 
eontinnally chewing, as beasts chew the cud, so 
that they were scarcely able to speak. Each one of 
them wore, hanging at the neck, two dried gourd- 
shells, one of which was filled with the same kind 
of herb they had in thefar mouths, and the other 
with a white meal, which appeared to be chalk- 
dust. Th^ also carried with them a small stick, 
wlkich they wetted in their mouths from time to 
time, and then put into the meal, afterwards pulp 
ting it into the herb, with wliich both cheeks were 
filled, and mixing the meal with it.* We were suiv 
prised at their conduct, and could not understand 
for what purpose th^ indulged in the filthy practice. 
As soon as these people saw us, th^ came to 

^llililiertiwMeltlwrttieBeteUorioiiiettilogalmUartoiL II 
li Tery mnoli eiteeaied In tlie last InOles. Tbe wbite mealy 
■alMtaiim wliJoli lie ipeakBoC, wm calciiied oyster dieUs. The 
netlTei need it for tbe iNiipoae of quenobliiff their tiiirrt, ■• 
iHMrtcne aowweeil, and made on of tt alaoaa • medloliie.— See 
ikimiiafo,tom.Lp.»6. OooK'a Fovooeii toL 1. p. U»484-486. 
lerdlnaiidOolumbiuatooipeakBof lt,aiidaaya, V Tbe chJefii oon- 
ttoned to put • dry herb m their moatha, and alao a ovtaln 
poivrder.**— Oofiovai, torn. L p. 14L 

Alonao Nino and GhriatohalOsemoliawved npontheooaalof 
OuMoa, thaft the Indiana ohewed an hefh eontinnally to keep 
1 white.«-Jr€M»rrAe, torn. liL p. IB. 
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08 with as much tamiUarhgr as If we had been old 
friends. As we were waUdng with them along the 
shore, and wished to find some fresh water to 
drink, they made ns nnderstand bj signs that 
thej had none, and offered ns some of their lierbs 
and meal; lienoe we condnded that water was 
Tsry scarce in this island, and that they k^ 
these herbs in their months in order to allay 
their tliirst. We walked about the island a daj 
and a half without finding any liying water, and 
noticed that all the water wlikh th^ drank was 
the dew viiikh fell in the night upon certain leaves 
whkh looked like asses' ears. These leaves being 
filled with dew water, the islanders used it for 
thefar drink, and most exodloit water it was, but 
there were many places where the leaves were not 
to be found. 

Th^ had no kind of victuals or roots such as 
we found on the mainland, but lived on fish, which 
they caught in the sea, of ^Hiich there was an 
abundance, and they were great fishermen. Tliey 
presented us with many turtles, and many large 
and very good fish. The women did not chew 
the herb as the mm did, but carried a gourd 
with water in it, of whkh they drank. They had 
no villages, houses, or cottages, except some ar- 
bours which defended them from the sun, but not 
from tlie rtdn ; this appearing needless, for I think 
it very seldom rained on this island. When they 
were fishing out at sea, they each wore on the 
head a very large leaf, so broad that they were 
covered by its shade.* They fixed these leaves 
also in the ground on shore, and as the sun 

* BaBUMio ipaftlB of a tiw or pitnt growing In tfae Sm( Indies. 
whlQli prodooet fooror Htb leayw, eMh of wbioh will riieUers 
man from the son and rtln.— Aani., torn. 1. p. 161, D. 

Oontt tlso speeki of a tree, tlie leavee of wtakdi are six yardt 
kBg, and neuUtbe Mine widtli. ''WInb ttnUnitliefartoer- 
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noTed, turned them about, 00 as to keep within 
liie riiadow, and defend thenuelTeB from the ami's 
rajs. The island contained manj animals of Taii- 
ons kinds, all of \diieh drank the mnddj water of 
the marshes. 

Seeing there was no utility in staying here, we 
left and went to another island, which we found 
inhabited by peoi^ of Tery large statnre. Going 
into the eomitry in search of fresh water, without 
thinking the island inhabited (as we saw no peo* 
pie) , as we were passing along the shore, we re- 
marked Tery large footprints in the sand. We con- 
cluded that if the other members corresponded 
with the feet, they must belong to very large men. 
While occupied with these conjectures, we struck a 
path whkh led us inland, and imagining that as 
the island was small, there could not be many peo- 
]^ <m it, we passed on to find out of what descrip- 
tion th^ mic^t be. After we had gone about a 
league, we saw in a yaD^ five of their cottages, 
iHiich appeared to be uninhabited, and, on going 
to them, we found only five women, two quite old, 
and three gfrls, all so tall in stature, that we re- 
garded them with astonishment. When th^ saw 
us, they became so frii^tened that th^ had not 
eren courage to flee, and the two old women be- 
gan to invite us into their houses, and to bring 
us many things to eat, with many caresses. They 
were taller than a tall man, and as large-bodied 
as Frandseo of Albissi, but better proportioned 
than we are. 

While we were all consulting as to the expedi- 
ent of taking the three gfrk by force, and bring- 
ing them to Castile, to exhibit the wonder, there 

ilBd orer Ihe bead to preTent tbe people from beins wet, vod 
ttmeorftNirpenans ftreloliiiisttovt mijbe oorcred.**— IMd., 
pu88i^O. OcMiopa<, torn. L p. 144. 
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6Qtered tke door of the cottege tliiitj««ix 
mneli larger than the women, and so well made 
that it wae a {deaenre to look at them. Th&j p«t 
OS in ench perturbation, howerer, that we would 
much rather have been in onr ehipe, than haTe 
lonnd onreelvee with ench people. They carried 
immense bowe and arrows, and large>headed 
dnbs, and talked among themeelvee in a tone 
which led ns to think th^ were deliberating about 
attacking ns. 

Seeing we were in ench danger, we formed Tari- 
ons opinions on the snbjeet. Some were for fall- 
ing upon them in the honse, others thong^t it 
would be better to attack them in the field, and 
others that we should not commence the strife 
untfl we saw what they widwd to do. We agreed 
at length to go out of the cottage, and take our 
way quietly towards the ships. As booh as we did 
this, they followed at a stone's throw behind us, 
talking earnestly among themselTes, and I think 
no less afraid of us than we were of them; for 
wlieneyer we stopped, they did the same, ne^er 
coming nearer to us. In this way we at length 
arrived at the shore, wliere the boats were wait- 
ing for us— we entered them, and as we were going 
off in the distance, they leaped f (urward and shot 
many arrows aftM* us, but we had little fear of 
them now. We discharged two guns at them, 
more to frighten than to injure, and on hearing 
the rq>ort, th^ all fled to the mountain. Thus 
we parted from them, and it appeared to us that 
we had escaped from a perilous day's work. These 
people were quite naked, like the others we had 
ssMi, and on account of their large stature, I call 
this island the Island of Giants.* We proceeded 

*Tliiiwaf protebljrtbetalAiid of Gumooa.— ifcraorrie^ torn. 
llLp.S6e. 
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oawwd in a diiwstioii parallel with the land, oa 
wlildi it often hi4>pened that we were oUiged to 
fight with the people, iHio were not wilUng to let 
ne take any tiling away. 

Our minde were folly prepared by thie time for 
retuming to Oaatlle. We had been at eea about 
a year, and had but little inroTieion left, and 
that little damaged, in coneeqnenoe of the great 
heat throned wbkh we had paeeed. From the 
time we left the Island of Caipe Yerd nntfl then, 
we had been sailing eontinnally in the tiMrrid 
■one, having twice crossed the eqnhioctial line, as 
before stated ; having been five degrees beyond it 
to the south, and then being fifteen degrees north 
of it. 

Being thns disposed for onr retnm, it pleased 
the Holy Spirit to gire ns some repose from onr 
great labours. ' Going in search of a harbour, in 
order to repair our ships, we fell in with a people 
fHio received ub with much friendship, and we 
found that th^y had a great quantity of oriental 
pearls, wtiich were very good. We remained with 
thran forty-seven days, and procured from them a 
hundred and nineteen marks of pearls in exchange 
for a mere trifle of our merchandise, wliich I think 
did not cost us the value of forty ducats. We gave 
them nothing whatever but bells, looking-glasses, 
beads, and brass plates; for a bell, one would give 
an the pearls he had. We learned from them how 
and where they fished for these pearls, and th^ 
gave us many oysters in idiich they grew. We 
procured one oyster in which a hundred and thirty 
pearls were growing, but in others there were a 
less number. The one with the hundred and 
thirty the queen took from me, but the others I 
kapi to myseU, that she might not see them. 

Your Excellency must know, that if the pearls 
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mn not ripe and not looee in the eheD, ^bBj do 
not Inet, beeanee they aie eo<»i spoiled. OflUel 
ha^e eeen many examples. When tliqr aie ripe, 
tliqr are looee in tbe ojwttr, and mingle with the 
fleeh, and then thqr are good. Even the bad onee 
^dilch they bad, wliich for tlie moet part wen 
rongb, and dieflgnred with holee, were nererihe- 
lees worth a coniAderaUe enm. 

At the end of f ortj-eeren daje we left theee 
people, in great friendship with ns, and fh>m the 
want of provisions went to the Island of AntiUa, 
f^iieh was dlseoTered some years before by Ohris- 
topher Oolnmbns. Here we obtained many snp- 
I^ks, and staid two months and seventeen days. 
We passed throng^ many dangers and trouUes 
with the Christians iHio were settled in this island 
with Colnmbns (I think throng^ their envy) , the 
relation of idiich, in order not to be tedioos, I 
omit. We left there on the twenly-seeond of April, 
and after sailing a month and a half, entned the 
port of Cadis, iHiere we were reeeiyed with much 
honour, on the eighth day of June.* Thus ter- 
minated, by the favour of God, my eecond voyage. 

• TbemontlM of April and June ub adopted byOanoral, and 
▼ery properly, Inatead of ttie rnonttu of September and April, 
which are Qted In aome other edltlooa. This reading makes Ihe 
letter oorreapond with that to De* Medid, deaerlMnff the same 
f07ag^andbeftdeB,giTeBtheoor^eotdateofthetfl^nlnatlon of 
thOToyaffe. Americas aayi that It laated thirteen months; If tt 
ended In September, It would ha?e been seventeen.— See Pint 
LetUrofirMriemtoDe'Medki. Qinov(U.tom.Lp.m. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

It was during the month of Jnly, in the year 
1600, that Americiu wrote hie letter to Lorenso 
de' Medid, giylng a deecrii^tion of the Toya^ 
which had jnet been brought to a condneion^ He 
apologiieB, as has been aeen, for hie long silence, 
and glTes as an excuee for it, the reaaon, that 
nothing had occorred to him worthy of being 
eommemorated, excepting that which he proceeded 
to narrate. A moet nnjustiflable nee has been 
made of thie expreesion of tiie navigator, by 
thoee who are desirons of discrediting his account 
of his first voyage. They argue that it is equira- 
lent to saying that he had not made a previoufl 
▼oyage, for it would have been a remarkable for- 
getfulness to hare said that nothing of impor- 
tance had occurred, if he had made a prerious 
voyage of eighteen months' duration, in 1497-8. 
How much more ingenuous would it be to sup- 
pose that he had previously written De' Medid an 
account of that first voyage, in letters whkh have 
been lost in the lapse of time, and that the interval 
between those communications and the one under 
eondderation, a period of more than fourteen 
months at the least, compelled him to speak of 
his long silenoe and make excuses for it. The 
weakness of the argument made use of to dis- 
credit him, is of itself an evidence of the want of 
cogent proof in support of thdr podtion.* 

Notwithstanding the severe attack of dckness 
which Americus experienced immediately after his 

•Ir?tllg,?QLtt.p.885. 
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return (the quartan ague, contracted j^robaUy 
by expoenie to the unhealthy climate of the West 
Indies) , he deroted himself at once to prepara- 
tion for a third Tojage. It would aeem that the 
merchante of ScTOle were not eaafly disheartened 
by the unprofitable result, in a pecuniary point of 
view, of the voyage of Ojeda and AmMiens; or 
that the govttiunent itself had taken his f ortnnes 
under its qiedal charge. While, hovvever, a new 
fleet was bdng made ready, i^iiich he expected 
would be in complete order for sea as eariy as the 
month of September, some dreumstaaces occurred 
idiich led him to abandon the service of Spain 
and try his fortune under the auspices of a new 
monarch. 

What these circumstancss were can now only be 
conjectured. Americus himself subsequently speaks 
of the course which he had adopted in terms which 
show that he did not leave Spain without doubt- 
ing in his own mind the proprie^ of the proceed- 
ing. He stood deservedly hi^ in the estimation 
of the Court, and the amenity and modesty of 
his manners had attached to him a great num- 
hw of warm frtonds and admirers. It is probable 
that he accepted the offers, which were made to 
him by the King of Portugal, in a momentaiy 
feeling of i^que at some fancied ne^^ect, or in dis- 
gust at the measures brought about by persons 
oivious of his weU-eamed fame.* 

The motives of the King of Portugal in en- 
deavouring to secure the services of Americus are 
very apparent. The accidental discovery made 
by Cabral, about a year before this time, iHio, 
while attempting to douUe the Cape of Good 
Hope, on his way to the East Indies, had been 
driven across the South Atlantic to the shores of 
*8eediap.zUL 
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BnMfl bj adTene wind*, had giTen rise to dii> 
putm and dfaoonolong between the goTemmente of 
Spain and PortngaL These diepntee had Jnit 
been settled by a comiat>ml8e. The line of de- 
marcation between their xeepective dominions was 
changed, and xemoTed thiee hundred and seventj 
leag^nes west of its f<Hrmer position. Cabral saw 
bnt Y9XJ little of the country idiich he had fallen 
in with so naeiqiectedly. He took f oimal posses- 
•ion of it, howeyer, in the name of his soyereign, 
and despatched one of the ships of his fleet to 
gire information of his discoTery, wliile in the 
meantime he pursued his original voyage.* 

The accounts of Americus respecting this ne^dy- 
aoquired region could not have failed to reach the 
ears of King KmmanufJ. He found himself, by the 
recent agreement, put into possession of a coun- 
try far more extensive than the meagre reports of 
Cabral could have warranted him to hope for. 
Unable to avail himself of the senrioes of that 
navigator, and duly estimating the distinguished 
reputation and skfll of Americus, he spared no 
pains to detach him from the seryioe of Spain, 
and entice him to Portugal It was then that 
the Portuguese goTemment bitterly repented its 
repulse of Columbus, and regretting deeply its ill- 
timed economy. King Emmanuel resolved to tempt 
Americus with the prospect of splendid rewards. 

The first attempt which was made to induce 
him to accompany an expedition from Lisbon, 
was by letter from the king himself, and was un- 
SQCoessfuL Americus, unprepared for the proposi- 
tion, ddayed the bearer of the letter, and gave 
him at last an answer in the negative. It was 
not, however, couched in such decided terms as to 
diseourage the king, or preclude the possibility of 
*Oaoo?al,(oiiLiL p. 78: 
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gaining him OTer at last. He pleaded iU-health, 
and said, indefinitely, that when he recorered he 
might be induced to go. 

The eeeond attempt was more fayonrablj re- 
oeiyed. Jnliano Giocondo, an Italian, then resi- 
dent at liflbon, was despatched soon aftw, to en- 
treat Americns with greatnr urgency. He came 
at once to Seyille, where Americns was residing, 
and, by dint of earnest persuasion, induced him 
at last to enter the service of EmmanneL Ameri- 
cns yielded, against the advice of his frioids, who, 
according to his own account, all looked with 111- 
farour upon the project. Fearing that some at- 
tempt mi^^t be made to detain him, he left the 
kingdom pHrately, in company with Giocondo, 
and proceeded at once to Lisbon. 

''It does not appear,'' says Canoval, ''that 
King Ferdinand considered himsdf wronged, by 
the sudden flight, and, to say the least, apparent 
discourtecfy of Americns, in leaying the kingdom 
and the king, his patron, without salutation or 
leave-taking. It was probably looked upon as a 
trait of his reserved character, or an evidence of 
his aversion to idle and slanderous rumours, which 
he was unwilling to take the pains to contradict 
Rumours and whisperings soon die away when 
they have nothing to teed upon, and ^dien Ameri- 
cns returned, as though from a journey, the slight 
was forgotten, and he was treated with greater 
honour than before."* 

Americus was received with open arms at the 
court of Ehnmanuel, and commenced with ardour 
the preparation of the fleet. It is impossible to 
say who had the conunand of this expedition, but 
it is apparent that its nautical management was 
under the control of Americus, from the letters to 

* OmioviI, torn. IL p. 80. 
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De' Medid and Boderini which follow. The nayi- 
gator wrote three aocounts of thii his first Toyage 
in the Portngneee eeryioei two of them directed to 
De' Medici, of vdiich the moet elaborate is given, 
and the other to Soderini He eridently looked 
apon it as the moet important in its discoveries 
that he had ever made, and he regarded it cor- 
rectly. Unfortonately, it was equally signalised 
by the tempestaons weather he ezperienoed in the 
course of it. Had it not been for this, there is 
little donbt that he wonld have realised all his 
hopes of a sonthwestem passage to India, bnt the 
violent storms he encountered compelled him to 
desist and retnm to Portugal. 

Notwithstanding, the results of the voyage were 
of vast importance to PortngaL An immensely 
wealthy country was added to her dominions, 
whose mines of gold and diamonds furnished her 
most opportunely with resources for prosecuting 
her conquests and discoveries in the East. Then, 
to make use of the graphic words in which the 
poet Thomson describes the effect of the voyages 
of De Gama, originally suggested by Prince Henry, 
and which may be applied with equal Justice to 
this voyage of Americus : 

•men from aDctent gloom emeised 
The TMns world of trade: tbe genloi, ttien. 
Of NsTlffatfoii,ttiatliibopel6«ilolIi 
Had dambend on tlM vast Atlsatlo deep 
For Idle affei, Hartliig, beard at last 
Tbe Lnaitanlan prinoe, wbo, HeaTsn-lnaplrBd, 
To loTB of aaafal glory rooaed maaldad. 
And an mibonnded oommerae mixed tbe world.* 

One word respecdng the authenticily of the voy- 
age which is described in tiie two following chap- 
ters. The Spanish historian Herrera, as has been 
seen, with the view of sustaining the position that 

•Tbomaon^a i 
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the flnt Tojage of Amorkiui WM aHogetJier bu^ 
poaititioiui, pietoidB that he waa sailing in 1601, 
in the company of Qieda, in the Onlf of Darien.* 
Most unfortonately for the accnra^ of this his- 
torian, there exists undoubted eyidenoe to the 
contrary. Peter Martyr, whose Teradty is on- 
qnestionahle, states that Americas sailed many 
degrees sooth of the line, in the Portngnese ser- 
Tioe.t Nnmerons other writers assert the same, 
though they differ respecting the exact date of the 
voyage. Gomara, however, Axes the date nn- 
eqnivocally, and exi»essly declares that Americns 
was despatched by King Emmanuel on a voyage 
of discovery in ^ year 1501.} No reasonable 
doubt can then be entertained that the voyage ac- 
tually took place, and the reader may saMy pe- 
ruse the accounts of the navigator in spite c^ the 
unmanly attempts of partisan critics to injure his 
credibility. 

* Herrera, Hlftoite, fto., DeoMl. 1. L 4, o. IL 
t Martjr, OoeuL D. IL L 1, p. IW. 
$OomMm,Hlit.of tbe Indiei, oiMp. oUL in Bams*i 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SBOQMD LRTIB OF AMKBICVS TO L0BSN20 DI PUR. 
f&^NOXBOO Dr MXDIOI, GIVING A BBIUT AC- 
COUNT OF HI8 THIBB YOTAGK, MADS 
FOB TBI KING OF POBTUGAL.* 

liy Most Excellent Patron, Lonmo : 

(After due commendation), My last letter to 
your Ezcdkncy wae written from a place on tlie 
coast of Qninea, called Cape Yerd, and in it yon 
were informed of tlie commencement of my Voy- 
age. This present letter will adyise yon of its 
continnation and termination^ 

We started from the above-mentioned Cape, hay- 
ing first taken in all necessary supplies of wood 
and water, to discover new lands in tiie ocean. 
We sailed on a sonthwesteriy course, until, at the 
end of sizty-fonr days, we discovered land, which, 
on many accounts, we concluded to be Terra 
Firma. We coasted this land about eight hundred 
leagues in a direction west by south. It was full 
of inhabitants, and I noticed many remarkable 
things, which I determined to narrate to your 
Excellenc]^ 

We sailed in these seas until we entered the 
Torrid Zone and passed to the south of the equi- 
noctial line and the Tropic of Capricorn, so that 
we were fifty degrees to the south of the line. We 
navigated here four months and twenlyHseven 
days, seeing neither the Arctic Pole, nor Ursa Ma- 
jor or Minor. We discovered here many beauti- 

^ THIS letter waa pabUmed lor tbe flnt time tn tbe yetf ITtt, toy 
Birtolninrf, at the dose of bit work entlOed ''BloaroUe Morteo 
OritUie dnm aUe Sooperle d' Amerigo Vemaeol.** 
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fal constellatioiifli inyisible in the Noitheni Hemi- 
sphere, ajid noted their manreUonB moTemente and 
grandenr. We marked the course of their revoln- 
tione, and with geometrical calcnlationa deter- 
mined the position of theee heavenly bodies. The 
most notable of the things which oocnrred in this 
▼ojage I have collated for a small work, which, 
when I am at leisure, I shall find occupation in 
completing, and which will acquire for me some 
fame after mj deatii. I had in readiness a sketch 
of this to send to yon, but the King's Highness 
retains it, and ^en he returns it, I will forward 
it as I proposed. In effect, my naTigation ex- 
tended to a fourth part of the world, and a line 
to my lenith there, made a right angle, at the 
centre of the eart^, with that of the inhabitants 
of the Northern Hemisphere, forty degrees above 
the equator. 

To proceed now to a description of the countiy, 
of the plants therein, and of the customs of the in- 
habitants, I would observe, that this region is 
most delightful, and covered with immense for- 
ests, which never lose their foliage, and through- 
out the year yield the sweetest aromatic odours, 
and produce an infinite variety of fruit, grateful 
to the taste, and healthful for the body. In the 
fields flourish so many sweet flowers and herbs, 
and the fruits are so delicious in their fragrance, 
that I fancied myself near the terrestrial paradise. 
What shall I tell you of the birds, and of the bril- 
liant colours of thehr plumage? What of their 
variety, their sweet songs, and their beauty? I 
dare not enlarge upon this theme, for I fear that 
I should not be believed. How shall I enumerate 
the infinite variety of sylvan animals, lions, 
panthers, and catamounts, though not like those 
of our regions, wolves, stags, and baboons of all 
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kinds ? We law more wild animals, such as wild 
bogs, kids, deer, hares, and rabbits, than conld 
ever hare entered the ark of Noah, bnt we saw 
no domestic animals whatever. 

Now consider reasoning animals. We found 
the whole region inhabited by a race of people 
who were oitirely naked, both men and women. 
Th^ are well-proportioned In body, with black 
hair, and little or no beard. I laboured much 
to inyestigate their custonuEH-remaining twentj- 
seven days for that purpose— and the following 
is the information I acquired. 

They have no laws, and no religious belief, but 
lire according to the dictates of nature alone. 
They know nothing of the immortality of tiie 
soul; they have no priyate property, but every 
thing in common; they have no boundaries of 
kingdom or province ; they obey no king or lord, 
for it is wholly unnecessary, as they have no 
laws, and each one is his own master. Th^ dwell 
together in houses made like bells— in the con- 
struction of which they use neither iron nor any 
other metal. This is very remarkable, for I have 
seMi houses two hundred and twenty feet long, 
and thirty feet wide, built with much skill, and 
containing five or six hundred people. They sleep 
in hammocks of cotton, suspended in the air, 
without anyteovering; they eat seated upon the 
ground, and their food consists of the roots of 
herbs, of fruits and fish. They eat, also, lobsters, 
crabs, and oysters, and many other kinds of 
muscles and sheU-flshi which are found in the sea. 
As to their meat, it is principally human flesh. 
It is true tiiat they devour the flesh of animals 
and birds; but they do not catch many, because 
th^y have no dogs, and the woods are so thick, 
and so filled with wfld beasts, that th^ do not 
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care to go into them, without going in large 
bodies. 

Tlie men are in the habit of decorating their 
lips and cheeks with bones and stones, which thej 
suspend from holes which they bore in thenL I 
haTe seen some of them with three, seven, and 
even as many as nine holes, iUled with white 
or green alabaster— a most barbarous custom, 
which they follow, in order, as ihej say, to 
make themselves appear fleroe and fsrodons. 

Thfly are a people of great longevity. We met 
with many iHio had descendants of the fourth 
degree. Not knowing how to compute time, and 
counting neither days, months, or years, exoeptr 
ing in so far as they count the lunar months, 
when th^ wanted to signify to us any particular 
duration of time, they did it by showing us a 
stone for each moon ; and, computing in this man- 
ner, we discovered that the age of one man that 
we saw was seventeen hundred moons> or about 
one hundred and thirty-two years, reckoning 
thirteen moons to the year. 

They are a warlike race, and extremely cruel 
All their arms and bows are, as Petrarch says, 
"committed to the winds;" for they consist only 
of spears, arrows, and stonee. They use no shieldB 
for the body— going to battle wholly naked. There 
is no order or discipline in their fights, except 
that they foUow the counsels of the old men. 
Most cruelly do th^ combat, and tiiose who 
conquer in the field buiy their own dead, but cut 
up and eat the dead of ^eir enemies. Some, who 
are taken prisoners, are carried to their villages 
for slaves. Females taken in war, they frequently 
marry; and sometimes the male prisoners are al- 
lowed to marry the daughters of the tribe; but 
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occMionaHy a diabolical foiy seenui to come oTsr 
them, and, calling together their relatione and all 
the people, they eacrifioe theee alaTee, the children 
whAk their parents, with many barbarous cere- 
monies. This we know of a certainty; for we 
lonnd mneh human flesh in their houses, hong up 
to smoke, and we purchased ten poor creatures 
from them, both men and women, whom they 
were about to sacrifice, to saye them from such 
a fate. 

Much as we r^roached them on this account, 
.1 cannot say whether th^ amended at alL The 
most astonishing thing in all their wars and cru- 
fiLty was, that we could not find out any reason 
for them. They made wturs against each other, 
although th^ had neither kings, kingdoms, nor 
property of any kind, without any apparent desire 
to plunder, and without any lust for power, which 
always appeared to me to be the moTing causes of 
wars and anarchy. When we asked them about 
this, they gave us no other reason than that th^ 
did so to ayenge the murder of their ancestors. 
To conclude this disgusting subject, one man 
eoniassed to me that he had eaten of the flesh of 
OTer two hundred bodies, and I beUere it was the 
truth. 

In regard to the climate of this region, I should 
say that it was extremely pleasant and healthful ; 
for, in all the time that we were there, which was 
ten months, not one of us died, and only a few 
were sick. They suffer from no infirmity, pesti^ 
lence, or ccurruption of the atmosphere, and die 
only natural deaths, unless th^ faU by their own 
hands, or in consequence of some accident. In 
fact, physicians would have a bad time in such 
a place. 

As we went there solely to make diseoTsries, and 
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started with that view from Liflbon, without in- 
tending to look for any profit, we did not trouble 
oureelTee to explore the country much, and found 
nothing of much value ; not that I do not belieye 
that it is capable, from its climate and gmeral ap- 
pearance, of containing every kind of wealth. It 
is not to be wondered at, that we did not discover 
at once every thing that might be turned to 
profit there, for the inhabitants think nothing of 
gold, silver, or precious stones, and value only 
feathers and bones. But I hope that I shall be 
sent again by tiie Eiog to visit these regions, and 
that many years will not elapse, before they will 
bring immense profit and revenue to the kingdom 
of Portugal. We found great quantities of dye- 
wood, enough to load all the ships that float, and 
costing nothing. The same may be said of cassia. 
We saw also ciystals, spices, and drugs, but the 
qualities of the last are unknown. 

The inhabitants of the country tell of gold and 
other metals, but I am one of those, who, like St. 
Thomas, are slow to believe. Time will show all. 

Most of the time of our stay, the heavens were 
serene, and adorned with numerous bri^^t and 
beautiful stars, many of which I observed, with 
their revolutions. This may be considu^ a 
schedule, or, as it were, a capita remm, of the 
things which I have seen in these parts. Many 
things are omitted, ^diich are worthy of being 
mentioned, in order to avoid prolixity, and be- 
cause they are found in my account of tiie voyage. 
As yet I tarry in Lisbon, waiting the pleasure of 
the King, to determine what I shall do. May it 
please God that I do whatever is most to his 
glory and the salvation of my soul. 
Tour Excdlency's servant, 

AMEBICUS YESPUCIUS. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

fSCKD I^TTEEl OK AUERICUS TO L0REN20 DI PIZn> 
FRAKCfiRX) DK' MEDICU GIVING A FULLi^ AC- 
COUNT OF ms THIED VOYAGE, HADE 
FOR THE KINO OF POBTUGAL, • 

£n dajs pa^, I gave your Bicellency a hiU &<v 
fOTUit of mj return, and if I peniember aright, 
wrote jou a de«^riptioa of all those part* of the 
New WorJd which I had viHited in the veesele of his 
ierene highnee* the King of Portugal CarefuJly 
oonafder^l, thej np[)ear trulj to form another 
world, and therefore w^ have, not without reaeoiif 
called it the New World « Not one of a]T the an- 
dentA bad any kuawledgi^ of it, and the thinga 
whieh have Ijeen lately aM-^rtained bj us. tran- 
eeend all their ideas. Thej thought there waa 
nothing south of the equinoctial line hut an jm- 
mease («ea, and iome poor and barreu island t;. 
The eea they called the Atlantic, luid if eotne- 
timeo they confessed that there might be land in 
that region, they conteudecJ that it must be 
sterile, and could not be otherwiee than unin- 
habitable. 

The present navigation haa controverted their 
opinions, and openly demonetra ted to all that they 
were very far from the truth. Beyond the equi- 
noctial line. 1 found tountriee mare fertEe and 
more thickly inhabited, than 1 have ever found 

* One cslroimBtimcQ fll^ttufruiiih^ thts Mtet from tlie oUiDira a( 
AMerlciw. k L* DM to itie Italian 7i?j^lonH, filled, m all the i^il 
mte^ with Italiatdxed Eipantfb worda, or mttoer with corrapt 
Hpimfsh. Tho UiM of ItAEPOi^o Is purely Tiisc&iit and Is copied 
bj CftDovBJ, from wbom this triiulatlflti ta made.—Qjnot^ii 
torn. I. p. 1^ 154. 
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maj niMie ete, eren In Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
as will be more foDy maniiested b j dnl j attending 
to the following relation. Setting aside ail minor 
matters, I siiall relate only those of the greatest 
importance, idiich are well worthy of commem- 
oration, and those iHiieh I ha^e personally seen 
or heard of from men of credibility. I shall now 
speak with much care concerning those jiarte 
most recently discoTsred, and without any roman- 
tic addition to the truth. 

With happy omens of success, we sailed from 
Lisbon, with three armed caraTels, on the thir- 
teenth day of May, 1501, to explore, by command 
of the king, the regions of the New World. Steer- 
ing a southwest course, we sailed twenty months, 
in the manner which I shall now relate. In the 
first place, we went to the Fortunate Islands, 
which are now called the Grand Canaries. They 
are in the third climate, in the farthest part of 
the West which is inhabited. After navigating 
the ocean, we ran along the coast of Africa and 
the country of the blacks, as far as the promon- 
tory whkik is called by Ptolemy, Etiopo, by our 
people. Cape Verd, and by the negroes, Bisenegfae, 
wliile the inhabitants themselves call it Madang^ 
han. The country is situated within the Torrid 
Zone, in about fourteen degrees north latitude, 
and is inhabited by the blacks. Here, having re- 
freshed ourselves, and reposed awliile, we took in 
every kind of provision, and set sail, directing our 
course towards the Antarctic Pole. 

We bore a little to the west, as the wind was 
easterly, and we never saw land until after we had 
sailed three months and three days consecutively. 
What great toils and dajigers we were exposed to 
in this navigation, what troubles and vexations 
we suffered, and how often we were dlsg^usted with 
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life, I shall lea^e those to judge who ha^e had 
elmilar erperi en c e t hoee yurticnlarly who know 
what great difBcnltieB are met with, while looking 
for nneertain things, and attempting discoTeries in 
places where man has neTer before been; bnt I 
wonld not wish anjr one to be onr Judge who has 
had no experience in these things. 

To shorten my relation as much as possible, 
yoor Ezoellencj must know, that we sailed ninety* 
seren dajs, experiencing harsh and cruel fortune. 
During for^-four days, the heayens were in great 
commotion, and we had nothing but thunder and 
lightning and drenching rain. Dark clouds coTsred 
the sky, so that by day we could see but little 
better than we could in ordinary nii^ts, without 
moonshine. Our nights were of the blackest dark- 
ness. The fear of death came over us, and the 
hope of life almost deserted us. After all tJiese 
heayy afflictions, at last it pleased God, in his 
mercy, to ha^e compassion on us and to saTe 
our lives. On a sudden, the land appeared in 
▼lew, and at the sight of it our courage, which 
had fallen Tery low, and our strength, wbktk had 
become weakness, immediately revived. Thus 
it usually happens to those who have passed 
through great affliction, and especially to those 
wiko have been preserved from the rage of evil 
fortune. 

On the seventeenth day of August, in the year 
1601, we anchored by the shore of that country, 
and rendered to the Supreme Being our most 
sincere thanks, according to the Christian custom, 
in a solemn celebration of mass.* The land we 

• BtDdlDl makes A mJftato In UiJi date, givliig It u tbe ilnl <U7 
of AngaK; ottier editloDS teTe It tHe nth of Augngt, wtaSeh is 
oonect, at Amerlciu started on tbelBthoflfay, and sailed tliree 
montlis and tbree days. -Oanovai, torn. i. p. 168 
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dlteoTered did not appear to be an ialaad, but 
a continent, as it extinded far awaj in the dis- 
tance, withont any i^pearanee of termination.* 
It was beantifolly fertile, and yery thickly inhab- 
ited. All eorte of wfld animale, fdiich are fdioUy 
unknown in onr parte, were there found in abun- 
dance. Many other things I wonld deeeribe, but 
haye studiously avoided mmtioning, in order that 
my work might not become large beyond meas- 
ure. One thing only I feel that I should not omit ; 
it iB that, aided by the goodness of God, in due 
time, and according to onr need, we saw land ; 
for we were not able to sustain ourselyes any 
longer; all our provisions having failed us; onr 
wood, water, biscuit, salt meat, cheese, wine, oil, 
and, what is more, our vigour of mind, all gone. 
^y God's mer^, therefore, our lives were spand, 
and to him we ou^t to render thanks, honour, 
and g^ory. 

We were unanimously of opinion that our navi- 
gation should be continued along this coast, and 
that we should not lose sight of it. We sailed, 
therefore, in accordance with this conclusion, till 
we arrived at a certain cape, which makes a turn 
to the south. This cape is, perhaps, three hun- 
dred leitg^ues distant from tJie place where we 
first saw land. In sailing this distance we often 
landed, and had intercourse with the inhabitants, 
as ?rill be more elaborately mentioned hereafter. 

*It may seem stranse thai Amerlcos should not at onoe hare 
reoognlxed the oontlnent which he had visited hefore in his 
second ▼oyage, and have mentioned the fact ; bat it must not be 
foivotten that hlsTessels had been buffetlnir with severe gales, 
and drlTen for some time almost at the mercy of the waves- 
that he reached land, situated at least fifty leagues farther south 
than hedld before, in adifferent season, and when the country 
was not overflowed. After all, he might have recognised it with- 
out thinking it important to say that he did so.«Octnoooi, km. L 
P.1M. ^ 
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I hare omitted to state that this neidy-discoTeved 
land Ib about seven hundred leagrnes distant lh>m 
Cape Yerd, though I was persuaded that we liad 
sailed more than eight hundred. This was partly 
owing to the serere storm and our frequent acci- 
dents, and partly to the ignorance of the pilot; 
both of which causes had a tendency to lengthen 
the Toyage. 

We had arriTed at a place which, if I had not 
possessed some knowledge of cosmography, l^ the 
negligence of the pilot, would hare finished the 
course of our lives. There was no pilot ^o 
knew our situation within fifty leagues, and we 
went rambling about, and should not have known 
whither we were going, if I had not provided in 
season for my own safety and that of my com- 
panions, with the astrolabe and quadrant, my 
astrological instruments. On this occasion I ac- 
qxiired no little glory for myself; so that, from 
that time forward, I was held in such estimation 
by my companions, as the learned are held in by 
people of quality. I explained the sea-charts to 
them, and made them conf^ that the ordinary 
pilots were ignorant of cosmography, and knew 
nothing in comparison with myself. 

The cape of this newly-diacoveied land, which 
turned towards the south, was an object which 
excited in us a great desire to arrive at it, and 
examine it attentively. It was determined, by 
common consent, to make an investigation, and 
understand the customs and disposition of the 
people of the country. We sailed, accordingly, 
near the coast for about six hundred leagues. We 
landed often, and often came to a parley with 
the inhabitants, who received us with honour, and 
in a very friendly manner. Having discovered 
their kindniWB. and vwy innocent nature, we staid 
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with theni, not without rBeoiTing mw6k honour, 
lor fifteen or twenty dajrs at a time. Thej are 
estremetj eonrteoiis in entertaining etrangera, 
idiidi win be more deariy ehown hereafter. Thie 
continent commenoee at eight degrees south of the 
equinoctial line, and we sailed so far along the 
coast» that we passed seve n teen degrees bejoad 
the winter tropic, towards the Antarctic Pole, 
iHiich was here derated fifty degrees above the 
horison. 

The things iHiich I saw there are unknown to 
the men off our times. That is, the people, their 
customs, their homanHy, the fertility of the soil, 
the mfldness of the atmosphere, the salubrious 
sky, the cdestial bodies, and above all, the fixed 
stars of the eighth sphere, of which no mentioB 
has ever beat made. In fact, until now they have 
never beat known, even by the most learned of 
the ancients, and I riiaU speak of them therefore 
more particularly. 

This country is more numerously inhabited than 
any I had sem for some time, and the people are 
very mOd and familiar. They do not offend any 
one ; th^ go entirely as nature has brou^t them 
forth ; naked th^ are bom, and naked they die. 
Their bodies are very well formed, and may be 
said to be fairly proportioned ; their colour is of a 
reddish cast, ^p^iich is owing partly to their being 
naked, and therefore easily sunburnt ; thdr hair is 
black, but long and straight. In walking and in 
their games th^ display superior dexterity. Th^y 
have handsome faces and a noble aspect, but th^ 
deform them in an incredible manner by perfora- 
tion. Their cheeks, their jaws, their noses, lips 
and ears have not one little hole only, but many 
large ones in them ; so that I have often seen one 
have seven holee in his face, each of the sise of a 
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daouKm plum. Haying dog out the fleih» th^ 
fill the holee with certain bloe pebbles, of bright 
marble, or beantifnl i^baeter, or iyory, or of yery 
fiiiite bonee, made according to their fashion, 
and yery conyenioitly wrought. This thing ap- 
pears so nnconth, disgusting, and barbarous, that 
at the first sight, a man liaying liis face filled 
with stones and pierced with many holes, ap- 
peared like a monster. It wiU hardly be belieyed, 
that one man liad seyen stones in his lace, each 
one more than half a span in siie; tiiere is no 
one, indeed, who would not be astonished by an 
attentiye examination of things so monstrous. 
Neyertheless they are true, for I myself haye often 
seen seyen stones placed in this fashion, and 
nearly sixteen ounces in weight. 

In the ears th^ wear more precious omamoits, 
such as rings fastened in, and pendant pearls after 
the fashion of the Egyptians and Indians. The 
custom of wearing stones is obeeryed by the men 
alone. The women only wear ornaments in the 
ears. They haye neither wool nor flax, conse- 
quently they haye no cloth at all, neither do th^ 
use cotton clothing, as by going entirely naked 
they haye no need of any garments. 

There is no patrimony among them, but eyery 
thing is common. Th^ haye neither king nor em- 
pire ; each one is a king by himself. Th^ take as 
many wiyes as they please. In the intercourse of 
the sexes they haye no regard to kindred, inter- 
marrying the son with the mother, and the broth- 
er with the sister, and dissolying these connec- 
tions wheneyw it pleases them, for th^ are wholly 
without laws, and liye ungoyemed by reason. 
Th^ haye ndther temples nor religion, and do 
not eyen worship idols. What more shall I say? 
They haye a wicked and licentious manner of liy- 
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ing, more like the style of the Epknreans than 
that of the Stoke. Thej carry on no commeroe, 
and haye no knovHedge pf mon^. Still th^ have 
strife among them, and fight cmeUy, and ^^thont 
any order. The old men, by their speeches, stir 
up the yonng men, draw them into their opinions 
whenever they please, and inflame them for war, 
in wliich they kill their enemies. If th^ oyer- 
come and subdue them, they eat them, and con- 
sider them very delicious food. They feed on hur 
man flesh to such a degree, that the father may 
eat the son, or the son may eat the father, as the 
chance may be. I saw one very wicked wretch 
who boasted, and held it as no small gloiy to 
himself, that he had eaten more than three hun- 
dred men. I saw also a certain town, in which I 
remained periiaps twenty-seven days, wliere human 
flesh, having been salted, was suspended from the 
beams of the dwellings, as we suspend the flesh of 
the wild boar from the beams of the kitchen, aftw 
having dried it in the sun or smoked it, or as we 
suspend sausages and other similar things. They 
were greatly astonished that we did not eat our 
enemies, whose flesh, they say, excites the appe- 
tite, and has an extauordinary relish, and is of 
a most sweet and ddicate flavour. 

Their arms are bows and arrows, and the latter 
being pointed with iron, they fl^^t most cruelly 
with them, as those who are naked are assaulted 
and wounded like brute animals. We endeavoured 
many times to convert them to our opinions, and 
often admonished them, for the purpose of in- 
ducing them flnally to abandon such an infamous 
custom as an abomination. Many times they 
promised us to refrain from practising such 
cruelty. 
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Th^ lire a hundred and fifty yeara, aoeordfai^ 
to what I could learn, and are yeiy seldom sick.* 
If th^ chance to fall into any infirmity, they cure 
themselTes immediately with the Jnice of herhs. 
These are the things I have discoTered among 
them, wbkh are worthy of esteem : the temperate 
atmosphere, the fayonrable sky, and long life; 
and thie arises, perhaps, from the east wind, which 
blows there continually, and has the same effect 
on them that the north wind has on ns. Th^y 
take great pleasnre in fishing, and for the most 
part live by it, natnre aiding them to that effect, 
as the sea abounds there with all sorts of fish. 
With hunting they are little delighted, on account 
of the great multitude of wild animals, through 
fear of which they do not pursue their game in 
the forests. All sorts of lions, bears, and other 
animals are seen there. The trees grow to an 
almost incredible height, and they refrain, there- 
fore, from going into the forests, because, being 
naked and unarmed, they would not be able 
safely to contend with the wild beasts. 

The climate is very temperate, and the country 
fruitful, and supreme^ delightful. Although it has 
many hills, yet it is watered by a great number 
of springs and rivers, and the forests are so closely 
studded that one cannot pass through them, on 

* ^' I found luch a veiy perfect and Blngalar atmonibere In 
tlilB oountry (Arabia Felix), tHat I spoke with many perwns 
wbohad llTed more tliaa a Imndred and twenty-flye years, and 
they were yet In good health and hearty."~i2amiJ«(o, torn. 1. p. 
106. Some writers have attributed the lonir life of the Indians to 
ttie habit of anointing their bodies with oOy substances. ''At this 
day," says a writer, ''the natlres of Braall anoint themselres, 
and areyery long llred, so much so, that flye yean ago, some 
French frtan met some natives, who remembered the building 
of Pemambuoo, a hundred and twenty yean since, and they had 
then arrived at the age of mahhood.*'-HM. ViL et Mart 
p. 888. Canovain tom. 1. p. 160. 
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Aeeonnt of the thicUy-standing trees. Among 
these nunUe ferodons aaimaki of Tarione kinds. 
The trees and fruits grow without the labour of 
cnltfration, and indeed their fmits are most szeel- 
lent, and are found in great abnndanee. Yet ibtj 
are not pemidons to the aystem, thoni^ rerj 
vnlike onr own. In like manner, the earth pro- 
dnees great quantities of herbs, and roots of iHiieh 
th^ make bread and other eatables. There are 
manj kinds of grain, but thej are not exactly 
similar to ours. The country produces no metal 
except gold, of which there is a great abundance. 
Though we in this first Toyage have broui^t 
home none, yet all the people of the country 
certified to the fact, affirming that the region 
abounded in gold, and saying that among them 
it was little esteemed, and nearly ralueless. They 
have many pearls and precious stones, as we have 
recorded before. Now though I should be willing 
to describe all these things particularly, from the 
great number of them, and their direrse nature, 
this history would become too extensiye a work. 
Pliny, a most learned man, idio compiled his- 
tories of many things, did not imagine the thou- 
sandth part of these. If he had treated of each one 
of them, he would have made a much larger, but 
in truth a Tery perfect work. 

The rarious species of parrots, and thehr Tarie- 
gated colours, afford particularly no small matter 
of astonishment. The trees all yield an odour of 
unimaginable sweetness, and from all of them 
issue gums, liquors, and Juices. If we knew their 
▼irtues, I think there would be nothing wanting 
to us, not only in regard to our pleasures, but in 
regard to the maintenance of our health, or to 
the reeoTering of it when lost If there is a ter- 
restrial paradise in the world, it cannot be far 
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from thia region. The covntiy, m I have said be- 
fore, fadng the south, haa such a temperate cli- 
mate, that in winter thej have no cold, and in 
^nimmer the j are not troubled with heat. 

The sk7 and the atmosphere are seldom oTer* 
shadowed with donds, and the dajs axe almost 
alwajs serene. Dew sometimes falls, but very 
lightiij, and only for the space of three or four 
hoars, and then vanishes like mist. They have 
scarcely any yaponrs, and the sky is splendidly 
adorned with stars unknown to us; of wliich I 
have retained a particular remembrance, and have 
snumerated as many as twenty, whose brightness 
is equal to that of Venus and Jupiter. I consid- 
ered also their circuit and their various motions, 
and having a knowledge of geometry, I earily 
measured their dreumference and diameter, and 
I am certain, therefore, they are of much greater 
magnitude than men imagine. Among the others, 
I saw three CanopL Two were very bright; the 
third was dim, and unlike the others.* 

* Tlieiideiulour and beauty of theie Btara prolMbly induoed 
▲menoM to giTettwm the name of Oanopiia, wlilolili tlie moat 
MUiant star In the cooatdlatlon Aigo. Oonall, an aodent 
florantliie naTlgator, apeaks thus of tbe Antarctlo itan whtoh 
oocDpled the attention of Amerlcna: *'Herewe lawan admlm- 
toleonlerofataniWlilohlntnatpartoftlie Iiearenf wblob la op- 
poatte to our Nortli Star were exhibited In endlaaa revolTtng.**— 
BamuHo^ torn. L p. 177, E. 

Oandunoato apeaka of obaervatlona taken by him of theae 
atara, and deacsrihing the altuatfcm of them, aaya, *^The North 
Star appeared Tory low upon the aea, being not more than tbe 
length of a lanoe abo?e It We aaw alx atara low upon the aea, 
elear, brlf^t, and large, and ranging them by the oompaaa, we 
oonoluded Uiat they were theUraa Major of the South, buttbe 
prtaolpal atar we did notaee."~Bai»uaio, torn. L p. 107, B. 

Oluntlnl wrltea, ^*Thoae, who In thla age, have taken a Toy- 
age from Spain towarda the South, rehite that many bright atara 
are to beaeen about the SouthemPole, of which Amertoua Vea- 
puolua, our florentlne, la aald to hare enumerated twenty.** 

TheraaaoQliigof Amerlcuaeonoernlngtbe Southern Blarm the 
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Hie Antarctic Pole hae not the Una Major and 
Minor, which may be aeen at our Arctic Pole ; nei- 
ther are there anj bri^^t stare touching the pole, 
but of thoee ^diich lerolye round it, there are four 
in the form of a quadrangle. WhUe theee are 
rising, there is seen at the left a brilliant CADopus, 
of admirable magnitude, which, haring reached 
mid-eky, forms the figure of a trian^^. To these 
succeed tliree other brilliant stars, of which the one 
placed in the centre has tweiye degrees of drcum- 
ferenoe. In the midst of them is another brilliant 
C&nopuB* After these follow six other bright 
stars, whose splendour surpasses that of all others 
in the eighth sphere. The middle one is thirty*two 
degrees in circumference. Aftor these figures fol- 
lows a large Canopos, but it is dim. These are 
an to be seen in the milky wajr, and when they 
arrive at the meridian, show the figure of a tri- 
angle, but haye two sides longer than the other. 
I saw there many other stars, and carefully ob- 
eerring their yarious motions, composed a book, 
which treats of them particularly. In this book I 
haye related almost all the remarkable things 
which I encountered in the course of my nayi- 
gation, and with which I haye become acquainted. 

This book is at present in the possession of his 
Most Serene Highness, the King, and I hope he 
will return it soon into my hands. I examined 
some things in that hemisphere yery diligently, 
which enable me to contradict the opinions of 
philosophers, being altogether repugnant to them. 

imtntKiw, ind the fUUng iten, Is in aooonlanoe wltb tbe Usta 
•ad pbnfeolosy of tbe ioe In which he liTed, and la, oonae- 
quenUj. TeiyiUghUy oonfonnsble to the idess of phlloeophen 
and aatroDomen of the pnaent day. Thia note la Inaerted to 
lUnatrate the ylewa of ootemporaneoua nsTlgaton, and of 
wrttera who flouriabed at about the aame time.-*0afi09aik torn. 
Lp.l7»-17ft. 
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Among other things, I saw the rainbow, that is, 
tlie celestial arch, vdiieh is white near midnight.* 
Now, in tlie opinion of some, it takes the colour 
of the four elements— the red, from fire ; the green, 
from the earth ; the white, from ihe air, and the 
bine, from the water. Aristotle, in his book en- 
titled "Meteors," is of a very different opinion. 
He says, "The celestial arch is a repercussion of 
the snn's rays, in the vaponrs of ih» donds where 
they meet, as brightness, reflected from the water 
upon the wall, returns to itseH ^y its interposi* 
tion it tempers the heat of the sun; by resolying 
itself into rain, it fertilises the earth, and by its 
splendour beautifies the hearens. It demonstrates 
that the atmosphere is filled with humidHy, wldch 
will disi4>pear forty years before the end of the 
world, which will be an indication of the dryness 
of the elements. It announces peace between Ood 
and men, is always opposite the sun, is nerer seen 
at noon, because the sun is neyer in the north.'* 

* ''By this white nJnbow, be mesiis, perbape, tliatlieluulseen 
nme of tboae crowne whiksh MtroiiODien can ' Haloe,* aiHl whl^ 
appear round Qie moon, and otber idanela and fixed itan, and 
are often of wbidih ooloor,** Ac Tliiif writes Bandinl, com- 
mentlng on thli paange In tbe letter of Amertcaa. A Fortu- 
gneae pOot epeaki of snob a rainbow In tbe woit of Bamosio : 
*'It baa been noticed,*" nya be, ** after a rain, tbal tbe moon, 
by nlgbt, makea tbat appearance of tbe Ida called tbe bow, mob 
as la made by tbe nin In tbe daytime. But tbe ooloun made by 
tbe moon are like wblte mlBt.**-Tom. 1. p. 118, D. Now tbe 
Halo does not form an "arcb,** bat an entire drde, and la not 
▼ery rare among ua, baling been often partloQlaily mentioned 
by naTlgatoia. ** Tbey nw,*" nyi Cook, ** almoat erery morning 
a rainbow, until one nlgbt In tbe forepart of July, tbey law one 
aetonliblngly beantlfal, oocaaloned by tbe refraction of tbe Ugbt 
of tbe moon."— C!oo^*8 Voyage ^oL t. p. 287. *"nie paleat 
light of tbe moon producea In like manner a rainbow, wblcb la 
lea obaerred on account of Ita lUnt and ftMllngooloan. but I 
<rtMrved one with rery lively ooloun, on tbe twenty^plntb at 
June, 1778,** Ac— Ibid. toI. Iz. p. 184. Canovai^ torn. L pw 
177, 178. 
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But Plinj eaySf that after the autumnal eqninoz, 
it appears at eyerx hour. This I have ailr aetod 
from the Comments of Landino on tlie fourth 
book of the Aeneiad, and I mention it that no 
one maj be deprived of the fmit of his labomrs, 
and that appropriate honours may be rendered to 
every <me. 

I saw this bow two or three times; neitiier am 
I alone in my reflections upon this subject. Many 
mariners are also of my opini<^. We saw also, 
the new moon at mid«day, as hi came into eon- 
Junetion with the sun. There were seen, also, 
erery nig^t, yapours and burning flames <ii^«hfag 
across the sky. A little above, I called this ngion 
by the name of hemisphere, which, if we would 
not speak improperly, cannot be so called, wiieu 
comparing it with our own. It appeared only to 
present that form partially, and it seemed to us 
speaking improperly to call it a hemisphereu 

As I have before stated, we sailed from Lisbon, 
wbkh is nearly forty degrees distant from the 
equinoctial line towards the north, to this coun- 
try, which is fifty degrees on the other side of the 
line; the sum oi these degrees is ninety, and is 
the fourth part of the circumference of the ^obe, 
according to the true reckoning of the andente. 
It is therefore manifest to all, that we measured 
the fourth part of the Earth. We, who reside in 
Lisbon, nearly forty degrees north of the equinoc- 
tial line, are distant from those who reside on the 
other side of the line, in angular meridional length, 
ninety degrees ; that is, obliquely. In order that 
the case may be more plainly understood, I would 
obserre, that a perpendicular line starting from 
that point in the heavens which is our senith, 
strikes those obliquely who are fifty degrees be- 
yond the equinoctial line; whence it appears that 
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fUB are in the direct line, and ibeiy, in eomparieon 
with ne, are in the ohliqne one, and this aitaation 
forms the figure of a ri^t-anj^ trian^^, of 
which we haTe the direct Unes, as the figore more 
dearlj demonstrates.* I haTe thns spoken with 
sniBdait proUzity as to cosmography. 

Snch are the things wliich in this, mylastnari- 
gation, I haTe G<Misidered worthy of being made 
known; nor haTe I, wfthont reason, called this 




w<vk the ''Third Jonmey." I haTe before com- 
posed two other books on naTigation wliich, by 
command of I^rdinand, E^ing of Castile, I per- 
formed in the West, in which many things not 
onworthy of being made known are particnlariy 
described ; especially those which appertain to the 

*T1iellsiire qioken <^ oonatett of two ftnJglit Unee extendlas 
tramtbeoeiitreof tbeeaithtotbeAy. If tbe fliK Une fUttet 
tlM point In tiie beftTOH. wtdeh !■ «t our nnltli, tbe MeoDd, 
drown At rlgbt anglMwltlitt, wlUftiftetliescDltliof spanon 
■TMwUng At ninety degraes dlftuoe from us.— CofioiNil, torn, t 
p. 188. 
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glory of our Sayionr, who, with mairellons Bkill, 
built this machine, the world. And, in troth, who 
can ever snffidently praiee God? I haTe rdated 
manreUons things concerning him in the aforesaid 
work. I have stated briefly that which rdates to 
the position and ornaments of the globe ; so that 
when I shall be more at leisure, I may be able to 
write out, with greater care, a work upon cos- 
mography, in order that future ages may bear me 
in remembrance. Such works teach me more ful]y,> 
from day to day, to honour the Supreme God, 
and finaJly to aurriye at the knowledge of those 
things whkh our ancestors and the ancient fathers 
had no acquaintance with. With most humble 
prayers I supplicate our Saviour, whose province 
it is to have compassion upon mortals, that he 
will prolong my life sufBciently, that I may per- 
form what I have purposed to do. My three 
joum^s I think I shall defer writing about in 
full till another time. Probably, when I have re- 
turned safe and sound to my native country, with 
the aid and counsel of leanied men, and with the 
oicouragementof friends, I shall write with greater 
care a larger work. 

Your Excellency ?H11 pardon me for not having 
sent you the journals whkh I kept from day to 
day in this my last navigation, as I had i^om- 
ised to do. The king has been the cause oi it, and 
he still retains my pamphlets. But since I have 
delayed performing this work until the presmt 
day, perhaps I shall add the fourth '^ Journey." 
I contemplate going again to explore that south- 
em part of the New World ; and for the purpose of 
carrying out such intention, two vessels are al- 
ready armed and equipped, and abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions. I shall first go eastward, 
before making the voyage south ; I shall then sail 
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to the flouthwest, and when I shall haTe arriyed 
there, I ehall do many things for the praiee and 
glory of God, the benefit of mj native country, 
the perpetual memory of my name, and particu- 
larly for the honour and solace of my old age, 
^i^iich has abeady nearly come upon me. 

There is nothing wanting in this affair but the 
ieaye of the king; and ^dien this is obtained, as 
it soon will be, we shall sail on a long Toyage, 
and may it please Ood to give it a hi^py terw 
mination. 

Your Exedleney*s Serrant, 

AMEEI0U8 YESPUCIUS. 
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OHAPTEB XIV. 

OOMnNUATIOM OT TBI LETTIB TO PIUO aODBIin, 
OITINO A DUGRIPnOM OF TBI THIBD 

TOTAoi or AimiOUB. 

Iwfmwpotingmjmilin SeTiUe, aftorlte many 
toik I had undergone in tlie two Toyagee made for 
Hk Serene HigfaneM Ferdinand, King of Castae,in 
tlieIndiee,7etindnlgingawillingneestoietom to 
tlie land of pearis, when fortune, not ■wrming to 
be eatldled with mj former labours, im^iired the 
mind of his Serene Majesty, Don Rmmannel, King 
of Portngal (I know not throni^ wliat drcnm* 
stances), to attempt to aTafl himself of mj ser- 
▼ices. There came to me a rpjal letter from his 
Majestj, containing a solicitation that I wonld 
come to Lisbon and speak with his hfghnese, he 
l^omising to diow me many favonrs. I did not 
at once determine to go, and argoed with the 
messenger, teDing him I was ill, and indisposed 
for the undertaking, but that iHien I lecoTsred, 
if his H^n— wiihed me to serre him, I wonld 
do wliaterer he might command me. 

Seeing that he conld not obtain me, he sent 
Jnliano di Bartolomeo del Qioc<mdo, who at that 
time resided in Lisbon, with commission to nse 
cTcry possible means to bring me back with him.* 
Jnliano came to SeriDe, and on his arriTal, and 
induced by his urgent entreaties, I was persuaded 

*TMf JmianowagtbenmelikdlTlduil wbo tnuullated, from 
SpeiiMi to IttUaa, tod from Itillaa to lAttn, ttdf ralstl^ 
foyiseof AflMilow, ManMtntn theUrttnedttJonwMchlftuios 
ipMlBoC. tndln theltillaaedttloiifpilnteainlfllaalaim 
end lffie.-if<MNirr^ee, torn, lit p. 188 
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to go, thoQgii my going was looked upon with ill. 
faTovr by aU who knew me. It was thus regarded 
by my friende,beeaiiee I abandoned Castile, wliere 
I had been hononred, and beeanee th^y thonght 
that the king had ri^^itlnl poeeeiaion of me, and 
it was coniddMred etui worse that I departed with- 
out taking leare of my host 

HaTing pre s en ted myself at the court of King 
Emmanuel, he i^peared to be higiity pleased with 
my coming, and requested that I would aeeom- 
pany his three ships idiich were ready to set out 
for the diseoyery of new lands. Thns, esteeming a 
request from a king as eqniyalent to a conunand, 
I was oUiged to consent to wiiaterer he asked of 
me. 

We set sail from the port of Lisbon with three 
ships in company, on the thirteenth* day of May, 
1501, and steefed onr course directly for the 
Grand Canary Islands, idiich we passed without 
stopping, and coasted along the western diores d 
Africa. On this coast we found excelleat fishing, 
taking a kind of fish called porg^iies, and were 
detained there three days. From there we went to 
the coast of Ethiopia, arriving at a port called 
Beseneghe, within the Torrid Zone, and situated in 
the fourteenth degree of north latitude, in the 
first cUmate. Here we remained elcTsn days tak- 
ing in wood and water-^as it was my intention 
to safl for the South through the great Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We left thii port of Ethiopia, and sailed on our 
course, bearing a quarter south, and in ninety-seren 
days we made the land at a distance of seven 
hundred leagues from said port. In those ninety- 



«^r«..»drtliedftteof tiie oommeooemeot of ttiii Tonve, 
•tenoteioC tiie praoadtiif otaftpCer; lee alio tbe JMm&nukm/b 
'—^ — — ♦ No. ». 
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aeren dajv yn had the wont weather that ever 
man experienced who navigated the ocean ; a eoc- 
oeedon of drenching raine, showen, and tempests. 
The season was very nnpropitions, as our navi- 
gation was continnaUy drawing us nearer the 
equinoctial line, where, in the month of June, it 
is winter, and wbsm we found the days and nii^ts 
of equal length, and our shadows falling contin- 
ually towards the south. It pleased God, however, 
to show us new land, on the seventeenth day of 
August, at a half a lea^^ distance from which, 
we anchored. We launched our boats and went 
ashore, to see If the country was inhabited, and if 
so, by what kind of people, and we found at 
length a population far more degraded than 
brutes. 

Your Excellency will understand that at first 
we did not see any inhabitants, though we knew 
very well, by the many signs we saw, that the coun- 
try was peopled. We took possession of it in the 
name of his most Serene Majesty, and found it to 
be pleasant and verdant, and of good surface, and 
situated five degrees south of the equinoctial line; 
thus much we ascertained, and then returned to 
the ships. On the next day, as we were in great 
need of wood and water, we determined to go on 
shore and procure the necessary supplies. While we 
were there, we saw people looking at us from the 
flummit of a mountain, but th^y did not venture 
to descend. They were naked, and of the same 
colour and figure as those heretofore discovered by 
me for the King of Spain. We made much exertion 
to persuade them to come and speak with us, but 
we could not assure them sufficiently to trust us. 
Seeing their obstinacy and malignity, as it was 
growing late, we returned to the ships, leaving on 
shore for them many bells, looUng-glassee, and 
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other things, in places where they conld find them. 
When we had gone awaj, they descended from the 
mountain, and took possession of the things we 
had left, appearing to be filled with wonder while 
viewing them. So on this day we obtained no ad- 
vantage, save that of procuring some water. 

The next morning, we saw from the ships that 
the people of the country were making many bon- 
fires, and thinking them signals for us to come to 
them, we went on shore. We found that many 
people had arriyed, but they kept always at a 
distance, though they made signs that they wished 
us to accompany them inland. 

Whereupon two of our Christians were induced 
to ask the captain's jMrmission to brave the dan- 
ger and go with them, in order to see what kind 
of people they were, and whether they had any 
riches, spices, or drugs. They importuned him so 
much, that he finally consented. After having 
been fitted out with many articles of trade, they 
left us, with orders not to be absent more than 
five days, as we should expect them with great 
anxiety. So th^y took their way into the country, 
and we returned to the ships to wait for them, 
which we did for the space of six days. Nearly 
every day there came people to the shore, but 
they woiUd never speak with us. 

On the seventh day we landed, and found that 
they had brought their wives with them. As we 
reached the shore, the men of the country com- 
manded their women to speak with ^s. We ob- 
served that they hesitated to obey the order, and 
accordingly determined to send one of our people, 
a very courageous young man, to address them. 
In order to encourage them, we entered the boats 
while he went to speak with the women. When 
be arrived, they formed themselves into a great 
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eirele around bim^ tonefaing him and looking at 
him as with astonlahment. Whfle aU this was go- 
ing on, we saw a woman coming from the moun- 
tain, carrying m large dab in her hand; iHien ahe 
arriTed wliere the yonng Christian stood, shecame 
np behind him, and raising the bludgeon, gave 
him such a blow with it, that she laid him dead 
on the spot, and immediately the other women 
took him by the feet and dragged him away to- 
wards the mountain. 

The men ran towards the shore forthwith, and 
began to assail us with thehr bows and arrows, 
throwing our people into great fright, owing to 
the many arrows that reached them, in conse- 
quenee of the boats haTing grounded. No one r»> 
sorted to arms, but for a time all was terror and 
panic. After a wliile, however, we discharged four 
swivels at them, which had no other effect than 
to make them flee towards the mountain, ^dien 
they heard the report. There we saw that the 
women had already cut the young Christian in 
pleoes, and at a great fire which th^ had made, 
were roasting him in our sli^t, showing us the 
several pleoes as th^ eat them. The men also 
made signs to us, indicating that they had kiUed 
the other two Christians and eaten them in the 
same manner, wliich grieved us very much. 

Seeing with our own eyes the cruelty th^y prac- 
tised towards the dead, and the most intoleraUe 
Injury they had done to us, more than forty of us 
adopted the determination to rush on shore, 
avenge such cruel murders, and punish suchbestisl 
and inhuman conduct. The Superior Captain, 
however, would not consent to it, and thus thsj 
remained satiated with the great injury they had 
done us; and we left them most reluctantly, higUy 
chagrined at the course of our Captain. 
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We departed from thie place and Bailed along in 
a eontheaetem direction, on a line paralld with 
the coagt, making many landings, but nerer find- 
ing any people who wonld converse with ns. Con- 
tinuing in this manner, we fonnd at length that 
the line of the coast made a torn to the south, and 
after doubling a cape which we called Cape 8t. 
Augustin, we began to sail in a southerly direc- 
tion. This cape is a hundred and fifty leagues 
distant easterly from the aforementioned land 
whoe the three Christians were murdered, and 
eight degrees south of the equinoctial line. While 
sailing on this course, we one day saw many peo- 
ple standing on the shore, apparently in great 
wonder at the sight of our ships. We directed 
our course towards them, and haying anchored in 
a good place, i^ooeeded to land in the boats, and 
found the people better disposed than those we 
had passed. Though it cost us some exertion to 
tame them, we nerertheless made them our friends, 
and treated with them. 

In this place we staid five days, and here we 
found cassia stems very large and green, and some 
already dry on the tope of the trees. We deter- 
mined to take a couple of men from this place, in 
order that they might teach us the language. 
Three of them came voluntarily with us, in order 
to visit Portugal 

Being already wearied with so much writing, I 
will delay no longer to inform your Excellency 
Ihat we left this port and sailed continually in a 
southerly direction in sight of the shore, making 
frequent landings, and treating with a great num- 
ber of people. We went so far to the south that 
we were beyond the tropic of Capricorn, where the 
south pole is elevated thirty-two degrees above the 
horison. We had tl^en entirdy lost sight of Una 
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Minor, and evea Uraa Mtyor wae yeiy low, nearly 
on the edge of the horiion ; bo we steered bj the 
stars of the south pole, which are many, and 
much larger and brighter than those of the north. 
I drew the figures of the greater part of them, 
particularly of those of the first and second mag- 
nitude, with a description of the circles which 
they made around the pole, and an account of 
their diameters and semi-diameters, as may be 
seen in my " Quattro Giomate " (Pour Joum^s) . 

We ran on this coast about seyen hundred and 
fifty leagues; one hundred and fifty from Cape 
St. Augustin towards the west, and six hundred 
towards the south. If I were to rdate all the 
things that I saw on this coast, and others that 
we passed, as many more sheets as I have already 
written upon, would not be sufficient for the pur- 
pose. We saw nothing of utility on this coast, 
save a great number oi dye-wood and cassia trees, 
and also of those trees which produce myrrh. 
There wwe, however, many natural curiodtiee 
which cannot be recounted. 

Having been already full ten months on the voy- 
age, and seeing that we had found no minerals in 
the country, we concluded to take our leave of it, 
and attempt the ocean in some other part. It 
was determined in council to pursue whatever 
course of navigation appeared best to me, and 
I was invested with full command of the fleet. 
I ordered that all the people and the fleet should 
be provided with wood and water for six months ; 
as much as the officers of the ships should Judge 
it prudent to saU with. Having laid in our pro- 
visions, we commenced our navigation wi-di a 
aoutheasterly wind, on the fifteenth day of Feb- 
ruary, when the sun was abeady approaching the 
equinoctial line, and tended towards tJiis, our 
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northern hemisphere. We were in such a high 
southern latitude at this time that the south pole 
was elevated fifty-two degrees above the horison, 
and we no longer saw the stars, either of Ursa 
Minor or Ursa Major. 

On the third of April we had sailed five hundred 
leagues from the port we left. On this day com- 
menced a storm, which was so violent tiiat we 
were compelled to take in all our sails, and run 
under bare poles. The wind was south and very 
strong, with very high seas, and the air very pierc- 
ing. The storm was so furious that the whole 
fleet was in great apprehension. The nights were 
very long, being fifteen hours in duration on and 
about the seventh of April, the sun being then in 
sign of Aries, and winter prevailing in this region. 

Your Excellency will please to observe that 
while driven by this storm on the seventh of April, 
we came in sight of new land, and ran within 
twenty leagues of it, finding the whole coast wild, 
and seeing neither harbour nor inhabitants. The 
cold was so severe that no one in the fleet could 
either withstand or endure it, which I conceive to 
be the reason of this want of population. Finding 
ourselves in such great danger, and the storm so 
violent that we could hardly distinguish one ship 
from on board another, on account of the high 
seas that were running, and the misty darkness of 
the weather, we agreed that the Superior Captain 
should make signals to the fleet to turn about, 
and that we should leave the country and steer 
our course in the direction of Portugal This 
proved to be veiy good counsel, for certain it is, 
if we had delayed that night, we should all have 
been lost. We took the wind aft, and during the 
night and next day the storm increased so much 
that we were very apprehensive for our safety, 
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and made many towb of pilgrimafle and the pei^ 
formanee of other eeremonieB nsiial with inari* 
nen in Boch weather.* 

We ran five days, making about two hundred 
and fifty leagues, and eontinnalty i^proadiing the 
equinoctial line, and finding the air more mild and 
the eea leee boieteroue ; tin at laet it pleaeed Qod to 
deliTer ue from thie onr great danger. It wae our 
intention to go and reeonmntre the coaet of Ethi- 
opia, idiich was thirteen hundred leagnee distant 
from US, through the great Atlantle Sea, and by 
the grace of God we arriyed at it, touching at a 
southern port called Sierra Leone, wliere we staid 
fifteen days, obtaining refreshments. 

From this place we steefed for the Asore Islands, 
about scTen hundred and fifty leagues distant, 
where we arriyed in the latter part of July, and 
staid another fifteen days, taking some recreation. 
Then we departed for Lisbon, three hundred 
leagues distant, and situated farther west, wluch 
port we entered on the serenth oi September, 1502, 
in good preserration (for idiich the All Powerful be 
thanked), with only two ships, haying burned the 
other in Sierra Leone, because it was no longer 
seaworthy. In this Tpyage we were absent about 
fifteen months, and sailed nearly deren of them 
without seeing the north star, or either of the 
constellations Ursa Major and Minor, iMch are 
called the horn, steering meanwhile by the star of 
the other pole. The above is what I saw in 
this my third voyage, made for his Serene High- 
ness the King of Portugal 

*T1keciiitomQf makliigvowi of pUgi1iiMi8e,lncMeof daltvery 
from ftormj weattier, wm T«nr eommon Miioiig tbe «llon of 
tluu <lay. TbeGhiiiclio(8t.lfai7of OmdaloapewMttie fkvoor- 
iteraMrtoftbeSiMuiltfitiidFortiisaeMnllon. ''llili dAj,*" 
wrttei Lopes, ^rnaay fowi wwe nuMle tnd Mi wwe OMt* to 
•ee wbo riioaki so tnd flitt tbe Holy Ohuroli of 81. Ibiy of 
QuedskNipe.**— JEtamiMCo, torn, t p. Itf, 0. 
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OHAPTEB XV. 

The retam of Amerieiw from his third Toya^e 
occadoned groat Joy in Lisbon. Be was reeeiy«d 
with liigh honours by King Kmmannsl, ^o oela- 
bratsd his sale arriral with mneh magnifleenoe. 
His ship, wbkk had become nnonaw<ythy, was 
faroksn np, and portions of it were earrted in 
solemn proeession to a chnrch, ^diere thsy were 
snqiended as ralnable relies. Nor were the re- 
joicings and celebrations confined to PortogaL 
Wtt own countrymen recctred the accounts of his 
diseoTories with exnltation. Pnblic ceremonies 
weve ordered, and honours were bestowed upon 
those members of Ids family who were then in 
Florence. 

Ameriens acquired as much, if not more reputa- 
tion, in consequence of his astronomical and geo- 
metrical discoyeries in his two last Toyages, as in 
consequence of his exploration of new countries. 
He was generally admitted to be yastty in ad- 
rance of all the nayigators of the age in his knowl- 
edge of tibese sciences; and though his cakula- 
UaoB are undoubtedly deiectiye in many points, 
yet they are far more accurate than those of 
any preceding or cotemporary mariner. 

''Astronomy/' says the Justificatory Disserta- 
tion, "had in ancient times comparatiyely yery 
little influence in nautical affoirs. The wisest 
pQot, in his studies of the planets and stars, was 
limited to obseryations of the phases of the moon, 
in order to foiesee the tides—to a calculation, in 
the daytime of the meridian altitude of the sun, 
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and in the night-time, to the eteering of hie Teasel 
by the constellations of Ursa Major and Ifinor. 
Longitude was calcnlated by an inexact and pvfr* 
carions method, and no navigator considered it 
necessary to know mnch of the movements of 
the moon or the planets."* 

The method of ascertaining longitude at sea, 
by observing the conjunction of the moon with a 
planet, was one of his most important discoYeries. 
The fact that these conjunctions were observed 
to take place at different hours in different places, 
had long been known. The astronomer and cos- 
mographer, Ptolomey, the highest authority in 
those days, reporting, among other things, a con- 
junction of the moon with Spiga, gave notice that 
the phenomenon, which was observed in Some at 
five o'clock, appeared in Alexandria at 6.30; but 
neithw he, nor the many philosophers who, after 
him, meditated upon the subject, thought of ren- 
dering such a conjunction available for the fixing 
of longitude at sea.t 

To Americus, therefore, belongs the honour of 
applying this method for the first time; and it 
is by no means improbable that, by his writings, 
as well as by those of the astronomer of Alexan- 
dria, Oalileo may have been led to apply, to the 
same purpose, the frequent eclipses of the small 
planets which he discovered revolving round Ju- 
piter. 

The observations and enumeration of the stars 
which Americus made, added greatly to his fame, 
and were of infinite service to future mariners. 
The voyagers of that day to the South were great- 
ly alarmed at not finding in the southern heavens 
a guide like the polar star of the North* Yioente 

* DIM. Glut. No. 8B. 
tihid. No. OS. Almas. UflL 0.8. 
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Pinsoiii who navigated in the aame direction, and 
at about the same time with Americas, expected 
to find one, and in liis dismay at its absence, at* 
tribnted it to some swelling of the earth's surface, 
which hid it from his yiew. Nothing was then known 
of the beautiful constellation which supplies its 
placeto mariners in the Antarctic seas. The'^many 
sleepless nights " which Americus deroted to the 
examination of the Southern Cross, and 6ther 
hearenly bodies of the same hemisphere, the many 
laborious calculations which he entered into, when, 
in the words of his favourite poet, 

EMh star of the other pole, niffbt now beheld 
And ours lo low, that from the ooeen floor 
It rose not ;— ♦ 

must have been well repaid by the convictions 
he arrived at, and the fame which he acquired as 
an accurate astronomer. It is evident from his 
writings that he was not insensible to the natural 
feelings of honourable ambition, and considered 
not only the benefits he was conferring upon man- 
kind, but looked forward to acquiring a reputa> 
tion which mi^t be the comfort and consolation 
of his old age. 

Actuated by the belief that Americus would have 
succeeded in reaching India by the way of tiie 
southwest, had not his last voyage been inter- 
rupted by the severe storms which he encountered, 
King Emmanuel lost no time in preparing another 
expedition. Americus is as silent as usual respect- 
ing the commander of the new fleet; but though 
he does not mention his name, it is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that Gonialo Goelho held the chief 
conunand of the six vessels which composed tiie 
armament, and that only one of them was com- 
manded by himself. This fleet was ready for sea 
* Carey*s Dante, PazgatofT, Outo xxrL 
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mOj In Um spfiag of 1608, and Um priadpAl 
objeet of tlie Toyage mm to diaeoT«r tlie iilAiid 
Mtdtynrtk, than rappoted to be tiia oe&tn of eom- 
niMw in tiM Eaflt Indiat. The naimtton oC this 
Toyage oeeoples tlie dodng portion oC tlie letter 
of Amerkna to SoderlnL Diigoited with tlie fool- 
leh obetlnaf^ of hie eommnnder, and dieeouraged 
by the elieete of hie witfofaieei^ iM eridentlj wUm 
to eeeape from oo dieagreeable a eabjeet, and ie 
more than nenally eondee. 
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CONCLUSION 

Of THK Lima TO PIBBO 80DKBINI, GITINO AN AO- 
OOCNT Of THE fOUBTH TOTAGI OF AMXBIOUS. 

It remaiBB for me to relate the things which 
were eeen by me, in my Fourth Voyage; and by 
reason tiiat I have now become wearied, and also 
beeaoee this Toyage did not reenlt according to 
my wishes (in consequence of a misfortune which 
happened in the Atlantic Sea, as your Excellency 
will shortly understand) , I shall endeaTour to be 
brief. 

We set sail from this port of Lisbon, six sh^ 
in company, for the purpose of making discoTeries 
with regard to an island in the East, called Malac- 
ca, which is reported to be yery rich.* It is, as it 
were, the warehouse of all the ships which come 
from the Sea of Ganges and the Indian Ocean, as 
Oadis is the storehouse for all the ships that pass 
from East to West and from West to East, by the 
way of Calcutta. This Malacca is farther east, 
and much farther south, than Calcutta, because 
we know that it is situated at the parallel of three 
degrees north latitude. We set out on the tenth 
day of May, 1508, and sailed direct for the Cape 
Yard Islands, where we made up our cargo, taking 
in erery kind of refreshment. After remaining 

*''AUt]iit period,** MysOnoTid, ''Is itFRngely dJtfgnied la 
the edition of Yalort. liiMeedofIait,We8tlf wiltten; tlieArD- 
tlo pole fi duuised to the Anteictio, and the three desreeflqr 
whloh Kalaoos fi lepented from the eqmitor, are there reed 
thlrtj4hree. from this may he Inferred the credit to whloh thii 
edlUoa li entitled, if there was aihadowof eriUebm in thoee 
Who reserd It as Infallible.**— OMunxii, torn. tt. p. 86. 
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here Hate days, we deiMUted on our royage, eafl- 
ing in a sontheriy direction. 

Our Superior Captain wae a preenrnptaone and 
yery obstinate man; he wonld ineiet upon going 
to reconnoitre Sierra Leone, a sonthem country 
of Ethiopia, without there being any neoeeeity for 
it, unless to exhibit himself as the captain of six 
yessels. He acted contrary to the wish oi all our 
other captains in pursuing this course. Sailing in 
this direction, when we arriyed off the coast of 
this country, we had such bad weather, that 
thou^ we remained in si^t of the coast four days, 
it did not permit us to attempt a landing. We 
were compiled at length to leave the country, sail- 
ing from there to the south, and bearing souliiweet. 

When we had sailed three hundred leagues 
through the Great Sea, being then three degrees 
south of the equinoctial line, land was discoTored, 
idiich might have been about twenty-two leagues 
distant from us, and which we found to be an 
island in the midst of the sea. We were filled with 
wondor at beholding it, considering it a natural 
curiosity, as it was very high, and not more than 
two leagues in length and one in mdth. This isl- 
and was not inhabited by any i)eople, and was 
an evil island for the whole fleet ; because, as your 
Excellency will learn, by the eril coimsd and bad 
manageijient of our Superior Captain, he lost his 
ship here. He ran her upon a rock, and she split 
open and went to the bottom, on the night of 
St. Lorenso, which is the tenth of August, and 
nothing was saved from her except the crew. She 
was a ship of three hundred tons, and carried 
every thing of most importance in the fleet. 

As the whole fleet was compelled to labour for 
the common benefit, the Captain ordered me to 
go with my ship to the aforesaid island, and look 
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for a good harbour, wfaAre all the ahipe might 
anchor. As m j boat, filled with nine of my mari- 
ners, was of service, and helped to keep up a com- 
munication between the ships, he did not wish me 
to take it, telling me th^ would bring it to me at 
the island. So I left the fleet, as he ordered me, 
without a boat, and mth less than half my men, 
and went to the said island, about four leagues 
distant. There I found a yery good harbour, 
where all the ships might hare anchored in pei^ 
feet salbty. I waited for the captain and the fleet 
fuU eight days, but th^ never came ; so that we 
were yery much dissatisfled, and the people who 
remained with me in the ship were in such great 
fear, that I could not console them. On the 
eighth day we saw a ship coming off at sea, and 
for fear tiiose on board might not see us, we 
raised anchor and went towards it, thinking th^ 
might bring me my boat and men. When we ar- 
riyed alongside, after the usual salutations, they 
told us that the Captain had gone to the bot- 
tom, that the crew had been saved, and that my 
boat and men remained with the fleet, ^diich had 
gone further to sea. This was a very seriousgriey- 
anoe to us, as your Excellency may weU think. It 
was no trifle to find ourselyes a hundred leagues di^^ 
tant from Lisbon, in mid-ocean, with so km men. 
However, we bore up under adverse fortune, 
and returning to the island, supplied ourselves 
with wood and water with the boat of my con- 
sort. This island we found uninhabited. It had 
plenty of fresh water, and an abundance of trees 
filled with countless numbers of land and marine 
birds, which were so simple, that th^ suffered 
themselves to be taken with the hand. We took 
so many of them that we loaded a boat with 
them. We saw no other animals, except some 
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ymj Urge rats, and Ufards with two tails, and 
some snakes. 

Haying taken in our (nippUes, we departed for 
the Bonthweet, ae we had an order from the king, 
that if anj Teeeel of the fleet, or its captain, 
ahonld be lost, I ahonld make for the land of my 
laet Toyage. We diecoyered a harbonr which we 
called the Bay of All Sainte, and it pleased Ood 
to giye ns such good weather, that in seyenteen 
days we arriyed at it.* It was distant tiiree hun- 
dred leagoes from the island we had left, and we 
fonnd neither onr captain nor any other ship of the 
fleet in the course of the yoyage. We waited fall 
two months and fonr days in tiiis harbour, and 
seeing that no orders came for ns, we agreed, my 
consort and myself, to ran along the coaet. 

We sailed two hundred and sixty leagues further, 
and arriyed at a harbour where we determined to 
build a fortress. This we accomplished, and left 
in it the twenly-four men that my consort had re> 
odyed from the captain^s ship which was lost. 

In this port we staid flye months, building the 
fortress and loading our ships with dye-wood. We 
could not proceed fartiier for want oi men, and be- 
sides, I was destitute of many equipments. Thus, 
haying finished our labours, we determined to re> 
turn to Portugal, leaying the twenly-^ur men in 
ihe fortress, with proyieions for six months, with 
twelye pieces of cannon, and many other arms. 
We made peace with all the people of the country, 
who haye not been mentioned in this yoyage, but 
not because we did not see and treat with a great 
number of them. As many as thirty men of us 
wmt forty leagues inland, where we saw so many 
tidngs, that I omit to relate them, reserying them 
for my ** Four Joum^s." 

^TUs t»7 stm rotalDt tlie name ftren to it by i 
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This country is sitaated eighteen degrees sonth 
of the eqidnoetial line, and flft y ^eeve n degrees far- 
ther west than LiBbon,aaonrinetmnientfl showed 
US. All this being performed, we bid farewell to 
the Ohristlans we left behind as, and to the conn- 
try, and commenced onr navigation on a north- 
northeast conrse, with the intention of sailing 
directly to this dtj of Lisbon. In serenly-seTen 
days, after many toils and dangers, we entered 
this port on the eighteenth day of June, 1504. 
for idiich Ood be praised. We were well receiyed, 
although altogether unexpected, as the whole 
d^ had given ns np for lost. All the other ships 
of the fleet had been lost through the pride and 
folly of onr commander, and thus it is that God 
rewards hanghtinees and vanity. 

At present I find myself here in Lisbon again, 
and I do not know what the king will wish me to 
do, bnt I am very desirous of obtaining repose. 
The bearer of this, who is Benvenuto di Domenico 
Benvenuti, will tellyour Excellency of my condition, 
and of any other things which have been omitted 
to avoid prolixity, but which I have seen and ex- 
perienced. I have abbreviated the letter as much 
as I could, and omitted to say many things very 
natural to be told, that I might not be tedious. 
Your Excellence will pardon me, as I beg you will 
consider me of the number of your servants. Al- 
low me to commend to you 8r. Antonio Yespucd, 
my brother, and all my family. I remain, pray- 
ing God that he may prolong your life, and pros- 
per that exalted republic of Florence, and the 
honour of your Excellence, 

Tour very humble servant, 

AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 

Dated in Lisbon, the 4th of September, 1504. 
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Thvseiided the Uwt Toyage of AmerieuB. Deoi- 
roiu of repose, and perhaps eomewhat diaheart- 
ened by its nnfortuiiate result, he abandoned, for 
the present, all ideas of again prooeediog to sea, 
and deroted himself to the task of writing foil ac- 
counts of his discoyeries. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the works to which he maloBs allnsion 
hare not been preserred for the benefit of the 
world, for it is erident, by the way in which he 
speaks of them, that th^ contained more ample 
accounts than the letters. The spirit of research 
may yet lead some indnstrions antiquarian to the 
diecoyery of those documents, the loss of which 
are most to be deplored, his manuscript Journals. 
There are yet unexplored, lai^ quantities of doc- 
uments and records relating to the discorery of 
America, and each day brings to U^^t some new 
fact to illustrate the history of that great erent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Amaricos remained In Portugal but a short 
time after hie imezpeeted return from hie fourth 
Toyage. In the latter part of the year 1504, he 
returned to Serllle, and in Febmary, 1505, he 
left that city, on hie way to the conrt, which was 
then held at Segovia, bearing the letter from Co- 
himbns to his son, whkh appears in a preTious 
chapter. The Admiral had arriyed from his last 
▼oyage only a few months previonsly. Worn 
down by neglect and the infirmities of age, it was 
dii&ciilt to imagine him the same man who was 
once treated with such high honour by monarehs 
and nobles. He afforded a melancholy proof of 
the ingratitude of kings, and was then pleading 
for rights of which he had been iniqnitonsly de- 
prired, like a criminal before his Judge— his claims 
treated with indifference— while the intrigues of his 
foes led erery day to fresh Injuries. 

The death of his eyer-ldnd protectress, the Queen 
Isabella, ^i^iich took place a few days after his 
own arriyal, was a severe blow to tiie Admiral 
and completed the long Ust of disasters which 
had befallen him in his old age. While she lived, 
some hope of obtaining justice seemed left to him ; 
but his cause, which had languished during her 
Illness, became hopeless when she was no more. 
Still Americus, animated by warm feelings of re- 
spect and admiration for the great discoverer, 
sealoualy offered to render him all the assistance 
in his power at court, and the proposal was as 
fhmkly accepted as it was freely made.* 
* bring, Tol. IL p. 860, 857. 
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\¥h6tii6r the death of the queen had aiij eSeet 
upon the fortimee of Amefieiie, there aie no means 
of detoinining. It wonld appear that it had a 
fayonrable infloenee, if the oi^on of hie Italian 
biograpliera ie followed, who hold to the suppo- 
sition that Americns was more of a fayonrite 
with the king than with his consort. His letnm, 
so doedj sneoeeding the death of Isahella, lends 
a semblance of plausibility to their yiews; and the 
tayour wliich was shown him at court is another 
circumstance tending to corroborate them.* 

Nayarrto inclines to the opinion, that Americns 
was sent for by King Ferdinand, in order that he 
might obtain information from him of the plans 
and projects of the Portuguese goyemment, as 
well in relation to their expeditions to the shores 
of the New World, as to the progress thej were 
making in their y oyages and establishments in the 
East Indiee.t So far from noticing with diqdeas- 
uie his clandestine departure from Spain, on the 
11th day of April, 1505, the king made him a 
grant of 12,000 marayedis; and on the 24th of 
the same month, letters of naturaUsation in his 
behalf were issued, in consideration, as they recite, 
of his fidelity and many yaluaMe seryices to the 
crown.t 

Being thus qualified to serye the king in the 
capacity of a commander, preparations were com- 
menced, by the orders of goyemment, for a new 
expedition. Americns and ^cente Yafies Pin- 
son were named the commanders. The spfarit of 
discoyery was aroused again in the mind of Ameiri- 
cus, and he set out for the ports of Palos and 

* OuioTil, lorn. IL p. 4e-«i 
tNavarr^ torn. IIL p. 810. 
<8ee DUMtimtloDiand Documanti. rnrntatiKmct l kM U o mU 
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If ogner, whert he remained through the month ol 
Maj, to eee and consult with hie colleagoe, in 
relalion to the n eee war y wante of the expedition. 
There ie little donht that the repreeentatione of 
Ameriene alone led to this new enterprise, and 
Pinion was the moet proper person to associate 
with him in the vndertaking; for he had already 
heen npon the coast of Bradl, which was the 
destination of the ileet* In fact, all the daime 
of E^iain to any part of that r^on rested npon a 
prerions Toyage of Pinson, who, in 1600, had 
taken possession of the more northern part, in 
the name of the Spanish soTereigns. 

It was about this time that the name of Amerifa 
began to be first nsed, and was applied to the 
conntriee wliieh Ameriene yisited in his last Toy- 
ages. The aesertion has been made, that soon 
after his return to Spain he prepared a chart, in 
idiich the coast of Brasfl was delineated and 
called by the name of America; bnt it is unsup- 
ported by any yeri^ying ji^idenoe or authority. 
If he had done this> "however, it would be no 
suffldoit reason to justify his calumniators in 
their diarges against him of dishonourable treat- 
ment of Columbus. It was a custom then, and 
has continued a custom erer since, for discoverers 
to can after themselves some i^ominent place, 
river, or mountain, fallen in with in the course of 
their explorations. Americus never could haveim- 
agined the extended signification ^diich the name 
was afterwards destined to attain, and the in- 
iustioe of those who, as has been remarked in 
a previous chapter, attribute to him the crime of 
falsi^Ting the date of his first Toyage, with this 
end in view, is apparent to any one who is not 

• ItovuT^ torn. UL ^ an. 
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ignorant of the limited appUeation of the name in 
the ilnt inetanee.* 

''We may eonjectofe," eaja the writer of an ahle 
eritieal article in the North American BeTiew for 
April, 1821, which hae afforded great aaeietanoe in 
the preparation of this work, by ite ralnable eng- 
geetione and reierenoee. "we may conjeetore, with 
a great degree of certainty, that on Yeepnod'a re- 
turn from hie laet voyage, the eoaet which he had 
yieited began to paee by hie name. Two reaeona 
may be giyen why this honour ehonld have been 
conferred on him, rather than on hie superior 
offlcere. One reason is, that, although he was not 
first in command, yet his preeminence in nautical 
and geographical knoniedge gaye him that con- 
trol oyer the proceedings of the rest, ^i^iich men of 
strong minds ineyitably acquire in moments of 
difficulty and danger. Indeed, we find that he 
came back from his fourth yoyage, frtien Coelho, 
with the greater part of the squadron, had per- 
ished, and when he himself was no longer expected, 
in which circumstances it would be perfectly nat. 
ural for the Portuguese to attribute to him the 
sole merit of the discoyery of BraiiL The second 
reason is, that, as Vespuod was highly skilled in 
the construction of charts, and as those wbish he 
made were held in great esteem, he may, in de- 
picting the coast of Brasil, haye giyen it the name 
of America."! 

The first suggestion of the name which appears 
in print was probably contained in the Latin 
work on Cosmography, by Ilaeomilo, being the 

* N. A. Bertow, Aikrfl, Ifln, p. see. 

t*'P. lUityrlafonDf w be bad leen a FoftugOMe cbut of 
yarti of tbe New Woiid la tbe ooutnioUon of wbkb y«paoQi 
■IHBil,'*— Owan, Decad, p. ue. See Utewlia MemoriM dc 
UtUmbntraPwiMtnima, tom. m. p. 881. 
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edition of Onmiger, printed in Straebnrg in 1509, 
from whicli Navarr^te makes liiB translation of the 
letter to Soderini. Nayarr^ aaje, that in the 
ninth chapter oi this work, the author, after de> 
scribing the dtnation of the different portions of 
the world, places first the three which were known 
to Ptolomey, and proceeds with the following 
suggestion, allnding to the Toyages printed as a 
continnation of his cosmography, ''Nunc yero 
et hae partes sunt latins Instrattt^et alia qnarta 
pars, per Americnm^ Yespatinm, nt in seqoentiAns 
andietur, inyenta est; qnam non video enr qnis 
jnre vetet ab Americo inventore, sagacis ingenii 
yiro, Amerigem quasi Amerid terram siye Ameri- 
cam dioendam, cum et Europa et Asia a mulieri- 
bus sua sortitfB sint nomina." 

This passage is not the only one in the work 
which suggests the same tiling. In the seventh 
chapter, wliich treats of the different climates of 
the world, the author speaks of ''the fourth part 
of the world, which vu^ be called Amerige or 
America, because discovered by Americus.''* 

The article above quoted says that ''the earliest 
mention wliich the industry of authors has been 
able to detect, of the word America, is about tiie 
year 1514, in a letter written by Joachim Vadi- 
anus, a Swiss scholar, known by his Commentaiy 
on Pomponius Mela. His words ai^, 'Si Ameri- 
cam, a Yespuodo repertam, et enm Eon Teme 
partem, quie teme Ptolomaeo cognitfld adiecta 
est, ad longitudinis habitatfld rationem referrimus, 
longe ultra hemisphsrium habitari terram con- 
Stat.' "t 

•NafUT^ torn. UL 9. 184. 

fJoMhlm. Vadlao. Iptot. ad Badol. AgeMtutk^ adoaloem 
FompoDll llel0<leiltaortili.**ed.fQLlB8O. Latetl 
In tli6 BortoD Atheneom.*' 
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l!he name does not seem to have come into gen- 
eral nee nntQ after the middle of the eizteenth 
century; bat it is oocaeionaUy met with before 
that time; and Canoyai dtee a treatiee on the 
elemente of Geography, printed at Venice in 1585, 
in wliich it is doubted whether the w«»^ America 
shonld be emplojed, or not ratlier Amerige.^ 
Bnt what deeeryes to be particalarij noticed is 
the remarkable fact, that tlie name wae not orig- 
inally applied to the whc^ continent, bnt only 
to tliat part of it which is now denominated 
BradL This can be made to appear by the most 
ample testimony. We pass oyer the authority of 
Spaniards, who once proposed to call this country 
Fer-Isabellica, from the soyeveigns under whose 
auspices it was discovered, and who, to this di^, 
entertain a sort of horror of the word America, 
almost inyariably speaking of the New World or 
the Indies.! Looking therrfore into Cademosto, 
P. Martyr, Bensoni, and Grinaus, we find that 
each of them uses the term Noyus Orbis, where 
we should use America. In most of the maps 
published between 1510 and 1570 America is ap- 
plied in the limited sense we haye stated. Thus 
Munster, whose Cosmographia, printed in 1550, 
was long a text-book in Geogri^hy, has a map 
of the worid, in which, towards the west of Europe 
aippear Terra Florida, then, a little below, Cuba, 
then Hispaniola, and a little south of the line, 
AmericB yel Brasillii Insula. In another map of 
Munster's, ^riiich is entitled Noyus Orbis, are 
found grouped together Terra Florida, Cuba, His- 

^CuMiyal, DtaB. GUM. No. SI. 

t'^PIaurro.yaroiMimastrefMNaevolflmdo.p.SL OClifln 
iMife ivopoied to em It Oitis OuoUnam is aoonudtment to tbe 
lDiperorCBitt1eiy.**--flee;SoIof9emo,PoUMMiIfMi(afMk L. 1. 
0.1L8.1I. 
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paniola, Jamaica, Parias, and lastly, Iiuula At- 
lantlea, qvem yoeant BrasiUi et Americam.* 

In a map of the world, prefixed to the Grin»iis 
of 1665, the weetem part k occupied with a nnm- 
ber of islands, which, beginning with the farthest 
north, are named Terra Oorteslay Terra de Cuba, 
Isabella, SpagnoUa, InsoleD Antigiias Zipangru, 
and then America, an island considerably larger 
than either of the others, on the northern extrem- 
ity of which is printed Farias, on the western, 
Cannibal!, and on the southern, Prisilia. If the 
last word, Prisilia, refers to Brasil, it wonld seem 
that some geographers had begun to distinguish 
it as a part of America. The same edition of 
Qrinieus contains a brief introduction to geog^ 
raphy, in which occurs the following sentence: 
Insulas ocddentales, nempe Hispanam, Joannam, 
Spagnollam, Gubam, IsabeUam, Antiglias, Canni- 
balorum Terram, Americam, et reliquas incogs 
nitas terras primi mortalium adiuTenerunt Chris- 
tophorus Columbus et Albeiicus Vesputius.t 

Similar quotations can easUy be multiplied* 
Thus Comes Natalis, who flourished about 1680, 
speaUng of the famous expedition of the Hugue- 
nots under Yilkgagnon, says, that the ftaieh 
called Brasil America, because it was diseoTered 
by Amerigo VespuecLt Jean de Lery, a Hugue- 
not minister, who visited Yillegagnon's settlement 
in 1560, and twenty years afterwards published a 

* Oaaoral, DUm, Gins. n. 70. 

f Noyiii orbto Tteglnmiin «e TTunburum Teterrtlrog Incognltanun, 
fol. Tlie flnt edition of tliitwort^ pri&ted In 16SB, fiYeryiwe. 
IHeonemadeiueoflfltlieedltloDatlSSS, mlntod at Bade by 
Hervaglaa. A copy li to Iw ftnmd In cue Wmrj of tbeNew 
Tofk Hfgtffrtff^l Society. 

t ''OomesNataUa. Hlit. S-Tenqi. p. m, aa quoted by Om- 
ofal, Dta. Ofoa. n. 75. See alao Bontbey^ Braifl, yc^ t p. S9S, 
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yery i^mnting aoeount of his Toja^ie, entttles it a 
hifltory of a yojage to Braiil, which k also called 
America.* 

Hie present nae of the term seems to hare been 
eetabllshed soon after this time : for OrteliuB, in 
hlB Theatmm Orbis Terramm, applies the words 
America and Biesilia, as we do now, and detineatee 
the iseographj of this continent with tolerable ao- 
cvracj.f But the original signification was not 
immediately forgotten, as we peroeiye in Oaspar 
Enel's History of the West Indies, ^ere he says 
that the name of America was originally giren to 
the countries explored by Yespudus, although 
afterwards, on account of the dye-wood found 
there, common usage superadded tiie name of 
Brasil4 We will only add to these citations the 
authority of Rocha Fitta and Barbosa, who, in no- 
ticing Pedro Alraret Cabral, remark that the name 
of Santa Cms, which Oabral gare the country he 
accidentally discoTered, was afterwards changed 
into America, on account of the charts of it de- 
lineated by Yespucd, and finally into Brasil, from 
its producing the Braiil wood/'S 

* '^HiitorlA naTigationis In BradUanu que et Amevtedleitur 
de a JoaniM Lerio, Burgimdo, Gallloe Scrtpta, nano fwo piiauim 
Ladnltala donate,** Jto. 1658, Iftno. 

f^*Tbeatrum ortila terrmmm, fol. Antuerpto Ua4. Apvd 
Obrtetoplior. Plautlnum/* 

^''Oaqiar Enal, Indl» Ooddentalla Htotorla, Oolonltt 16U, 
Iftno, p. 180.** 

I '' ' Para eterao monuoMnto da ana pledade, Intttuloa Pedro 
Alyam a noya terra com a reUgtoia antonomaala de 8. Onu, 
que depots ee mudou em America, por ter demaroado as tema 
ooBtaa mariamaa della Amerigo Veepucd, Inalgne coamograpbo, 
e ultlmamente BraiU, pela prodnoaS da Madeln, que tern oor de 
brans.— BarboM, BfblMheea LugUana, torn. ill. p. 864. 
BocbaPittatono lenezpUdt: *Brte for,* aayilM, *ii prlmlero 
deioobrlmento, este o prlmiero nome desta re^d, que depots e»- 
quedda de dtulo ta0 superior, se cbamon America, por Americo 
Vespucto, e ultlmamente Brasil, pelo pao Tcnntibo, ou cor de 
I que piodui,*— Hist, da Ameriea Portugu^MO^ p. A.** 
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GanoTai Is of opinion, that the name origi- 
nated from the royal letters-patent which were 
imied bj the king when Americue waa appointed 
to the office of chief pilot, through which it came 
into general nee in Europe, ae it were under the 
sanction of royal authority. That the appoint- 
ment of Americue to this office aided in fixing the 
name permanently upon Brazil, may have been 
the case ; but it b apparent, from the statements 
above, that the Italian biographer is partially in 
error in his idea, that it was the intention of the 
Spanish king to confer the name as a mark of 
honour, and that the world acquiesced in the de- 
cision, considering it a just reward of the ser- 
yioes of the discoverer.* In his desire to defend 
his countryman from the attacks of those who 
accuse him of artifice and fraud, in endeayouring 
to secure an eternal remembrance of his name, by 
making it the distinctiye appellation of the New 
World, Canovai here goes to the opposite ex- 
treme. "Vespucci's priorily, in discovering the 
southern continent," says the article above quoted, 
"was a valid reason for naming it America, there 
is equal reason, as Purchas observes, for denomi« 
nating the northern Sebastiana, or Gabotia; 
since it is notorious that the Gabots explored the 
coast from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico, a full 
year before any portion of the continent was ever 
seen by Golumbus. But the hand of chance has 
an influence so predominant in the assignment of 
honours by the world, that we can hardly feel 
surprised at the neglect of Golumbus and the 
Gabots, to the exclusive distinction of Vespucci. 
The fortune of the name of America itself is not 
a little singular, as an instance of the mutations 
of human affairs ; which, having been first given 
*D]M. Gins. No. 78. 
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to a angle provinee, next epread OTer the whole 
•onthern continent, then passed on to the north- 
em, and now, from being the iH;>pellatfon of the 
^ole New World, it eeeme about to be eonflned 
hj fordgn nations at leaet to onr own jonthfnl 
and aspiring lepnblic."* 

* N. ▲. Beflew, Apm, IBBl, p. 880. 8«a 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The new expeditioii wbieh was In preparation 
for Amorieiii and Pinson was the occasion of 
much perplezity to the oflieeni of the Board of 
Trade, and for this reason : bj the last testament 
of Qneen Isabella, her consort, King Ferdinand, 
was appointed Begont of Castile during the mi> 
noritj of her grandson Charles, in case of the ab- . 
senoe or inei^Micity of her daughter, Joanna, who 
had giTen occasional eridenoe of insanity, during 
the lifetime of her n^^other. This princess was, at 
the time of the death of the queen, with her hus> 
band, the Archduke Philip, in Flanders. King 
Ferdinand at onee proclaimed his daughter queen, 
and assumed the regency, but from the outset was 
unpopular with the nobles and people, and ftt 
length, on the arriral of Philip and Joanna in 
Spain, was compelled to resign his power in Cas- 
tile and retire to his own kingdom of Arragon. 

IVom the moment of the accession of Philip to 
the throne, as the consort of Joanna, an entire 
change took place in all the departments of gOT- 
emment. Almost all the old oflScers of state were 
dismissed, and new men appointed In their places. 
The disagreement between the two kings placed 
those of the old administration, ^o still r^ 
tained their posts, among whom were the ofilcers 
of the Board of Trade, in a yery disagreeable 
position. They did not know how to conduct 
themselyes, and, fearful of offending either mon- 
arch, hesitated whether to proceed with the prep- 
arations for the armament, or to gire it up alto* 
gether.* 

* Praieott** iBntliieiMl aiid tebeDs. Vol IIL 
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In thk illtemma they wrote, on the 15th of 8ep* 
tember, 1506, about six weeke after the aooeedon 
of King Philip, to hie eecretary, Oaepar de Grido, 
that they had deepatched Amerlcne to giTe eyery 
information to the king reepeeting the etate of the 
expedition wldch King Fwdinand had ordered to 
be prepared. They also informed the eecretary, 
that it would not be readj to eafl before the 
month of Febmary, in the enening year. Amerieoe 
accordingly left Seyille for the court, ^^lich wae 
then held at Burgoe. He wae charged with three 
letters by the Board of Tnd9 : one for the king 
himeeU, another for M. de IHla, hie grand cham- 
berlain, to whom he had entrusted the despatch 
of all busineae connected with the Indiee, and a 
third to the Secretary Gfido, to whom they had 
previously written. Besides these letters, other 
documents w«re placed in his hands. These were 
five memorials, treating of alfkdrs of the New 
World, prepared in order that he might not want 
material at hand, to bring about a prompt and 
favourable course of action in the matter. Hie 
Board of Trade also furnished Amerkus with 
written instructions as to his mode of procedure, 
wliich show the uneuTiable state of perplexity in 
wliich th^ found themselTes. "You wHl take," 
say th^, ''three letters for the king, M. de Vila, 
and the Secretary Qricio, and five memorials, one 
upon the despatch of the armament, two othen 
reoelTed from HIspaniola concerning the tower 
which King Ferdinand cominanded to be built on 
the Pearl Coast, and the remaining two upon the 
cararels which are on service in Hispaniola, and 
conoeming what things are necessary for the for- 
tress which is building there. If Grido is at court, 
and attends to the affairs of the Indies, give him 
the letter, show him the memorials, and he will 
3M 
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guide jon to the ear of the king, and obtain for 
jon good despatch. We are informed that the 
king has entmated the bneineM of the Indies to 
M. de Vila, hie grand chamberlain. If that le the 
case, go directly to him. What we prindpaOy de- 
sire, is a foil understanding of the agreement 
which lias been entered into be tween the king, 
onrlord (King Philip), and the King Ferdinand, 
in order that we may be able to giye to each 
prince that which is his."* 

The perplexities of the officials were not, how- 
ever, destined to end as soon as th^ hoped. Jnst 
ten days after the date of their letter, King Philip 
suddenly died at Burgos, haying enjoyed his power 
only for two short months. King Eerdinand was 
absent, on a visit to his Neapolitan dominions, 
and the Queen Joanna remained in a state of 
partial insanity, wtMk rendered her incapable of 
attending to public affairs. The kingdom was 
thus trembling on the verge of anarchy, and for 
a time, most public undertakings were suspended. 
In addition to this unexpected death of the king, 
the distrust and complaints of the King of Por- 
tugal, respecting the object and destination of 
the expedition, greatly retarded the preparations 
for it, and finally were the means of breaking it 
up altogether. Unwilling, probably, to embroil 
the country in a quarrel with a foreign court, 
wliile in such a distracted condition at home, the 
provisional regency ordered the preparations to 
be suspended, and that every thing whfeh had 
been bought for the expedition should be sold. 

The ultimate f^te of the ships which were in- 
tended for this fleet is recorded by Nararrdte. 
It was composed of three ships, ^pdiich had been 
brought from Biscay for the purpose. The larg- 
*Nsniirfte,tom.ll. 
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60t was caQed La Magddena, and was to haTe 
been under the command of Pinson; the second 
waa a reeael of somewhat lees dimensions, of wliich 
Americas was to have had the control; and the 
third, a carayel, was to haTe serred as a tender to 
the other two, being of much smaller sise. Hie two 
first of these vessels were deq>atched with cargoes 
to Hispaniola. Hie Magddena went nnder the 
command of Diego Bodrigaes de Qrogeda, who 
purchased her on his return. Hie one which was 
to have been under the command of Americus car- 
ried Juan de Subano as captain. Americus, not- 
withstanding, appears to have had the manage- 
moit of the concerns of this yessel, as he had 
previouslj attended to its fitting out. The caravel 
went to the Canary Islands, and returning to 
Seville in April, 1607, was employed in the voyage 
of disooveiy which Finson and Dias de Soils sub- 
sequently undertook. 

Hie preparations for the expedition, idiich was 
thus broken up, occasioned a very considerable 
outlay of capital Besides the large amount of 
upwards of five millions of maravedis, which the 
settlement of the accounts, towards the close of the 
year 1507, showed, as the sum of the expenses, 
Americus, with his title of captain, received a 
salary of thirty thousand maravedis per annum. 
It appears from the documents idiich Navairto 
has extracted from the archives of Seville, that 
his time was principally passed, until the close of 
that year, in niaking all the purchases of pro- 
visions and equipment necessary for so extensive 
a voyage as that in contemplation, and hie dis- 
appointment must have been great indeed, when 
the order arrived at Seville countermanding the 
expedition.* 

*NafaR^ torn. Itt. p. an. 
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Daring the abesnee of King f^ardinand, on his 
▼kdt to his Neapolitan dominione, then wae a 
maofleet atockening of the spirit of dieooyeiy. 
The etirring natoie of the erente which were tak- 
ing place at home, and the prospect of change, 
if not of anarchy and dril war, gaTe occupation 
to, or attracted the attention of, most of ib» ad* 
Tentorera and restlesB spirits of the day. But as 
soon as tlie king found himself again firmly fixed 
m power In Castile, and ruling there in the name 
of his daughter, with an authority much more 
extenslTe than he had erer enjoyed during the 
lifetime of Isabella, he recommenoed his projects of 
discovery and acquisition In the New World. He 
enjoyed. In yirtue of the testament of Isabella, a 
moiety of the rerenuee arising from the coun- 
tries already occupied in the West Indies, and was 
fully aroused to their importance. But that he 
was not actuated solely by his pecuniary Interest 
in them, Is erident from tiie measures he took to 
promote further discoTeries, and the colonisation 
of territories already acquired.* 

On the 26th of Noyember. 1507, about three 
months after the return of Ferdinand to Castile, 
he issued an order, commanding Americus and 
Juan de la Cosa to proceed immediately to court. 
Thither, accordingly, both repaired, and were soon 
engaged ia active consultation with the king and 
his ministers, respecting the nautical aflTalrs of the 
kingdom. In the beginning of February of the 
next year, Americus, in connexion with Vicente 
Yafies PInson and Juan DIas de Soils, was charged 
with the sale conduct to the treasury of the king 
of six thousand ducats of gold, which had just 
then arriyed from the Indies, and on the 14th of 
March, 1608, lie recelyed by royal order a pay- 
*PraM»tt*f PBrdlnud and INbeltei yol. lit 
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meiit of dx thoofland marayedto, in conddoution 
of thk senrke.* 

Tbe distniflt wfakh the Spanish court felt at 
that time towards tbe rival court of Portugal in- 
duced them to make ready two caravels, wliich 
were placed under the command of Joan de la 
Coea, to guard and give convoy to tbe ships 
which were coming and going, from time to time, 
between Spain and her new dominions. Americus 
was char^ with the provisioning and support 
of these vessels, while Us friend Pinion provided 
their armament and warlike stores. Americus at- 
tended to this business at about the time men- 
tioned above. 

Shortly after this date, on the 22d of March. 
1508, Ferdinand appointed Americus to the oflSce 
of chief pilot, with an annual salary of seventy- 
five thousand maravedis. It would seem, from the 
decree which was issued on the 6th of August of 
the same year, that this place was by no means a 
sinecure. That document was intended to define 
the duties of the new office, and it clearly appears, 
that if they were performed by Americus with the 
fidelity which characterised all the other trans- 
actions of his life, but little leisure could have been 
left to him. This high and responsible post was 
hdd by Americus during the remainder of his life, 
and his iH;>pointment to it by Ferdinand was the 
highest proof of the estimation in wliich he was 
held by that monarch that could have been be- 
stowed upon him. 

In order fully to iH;>predate the wei^^l^responsi^ 
bilily which rested upon him, the great excitement 
wliich existed in rdation to the newly-discovered 
continent must be duly estimated. Never before 
in Spain had the furor for navigation and nautical 

^Hafvr^ torn. itt. p. SM. 
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enterprise been eo extoided. Day after daj fortu- 
nate adyentnrers returned from tbe Indies withim- 
menee wealth suddenly acqnlied by the diseoTery 
of hidden hoards of some of the nnreeisi^ na- 
tives, and ronsed the cupidity of their friends and 
neighbours, by Rowing aecounts of riches wliich 
their own success seemed to prove substantial. 
The ffever of emigration was hourly increasing, and 
rose at last to such an extent, that in Seville, 
where Americus established his perman^it resi- 
dence, it was said that few persons were to be 
seen, save women and young ehUdren. On the 
countermanding of an exp^^on, which the king 
had proposed to send to Italy in the year 1512, 
about three thousa^id of the cavaliers, who were 
to have accompanied it, proceeded to Seville and 
made eager application for service in a fleet then 
preparing for America, although the full comple- 
ment of men to be employed in it was only about 
half the numbor of the applicants.* 

Nothing now remains but to record the death of 
him ^ose life and writings have occupied the fore- 
going pages. This event took place at Seville on 
the 22d day of February, hi the year 1512.t No 
account of his last sickness has been preserved. 
The date and the place of his decease have, until 
recently, been subjects of discussion, and these 
have been determined only from the musty flies of 
receipts in the Spanish archives, and from the 
warrant of the crown appointing his successor. 
The place of his burial b not certainly known. 
Vague accounts are current in his native country 
that his remains were transported to Italy, and 
now rest in the tomb of his ancestors, in the 
church of Ogni Santi in Florence, but they do not 
carry with them the stamp of authentid^, 

* Preioott, vol. UL chap. xxIt. 

tNaywrdte, torn. ttl. p. 8SM. 
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After hit appoiiitaMot to the offlee of diM pilot 
be made a ihcnrt Tkdt to Floreoee, and the por- 
trait of him l^ Bromino, taken anqoestionabtf 
towards tlie end of hie life, is said to haye been 
painted in tliat dty. It has ahrajs been pre- 
serred as a sacred relie hj the Veqpioed family, 
and its avthentkitj seems never to haye 
called in qnestioa. 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 

OHABACTSB AND WBTTINGB OF AMIBIOnB. 

Ill penisiiig the wiitiiigB and following the his- 
tory of Americiis, one cannot fail to be etrock 
with the modest simplicity and tnithfnlness of his 
character. It is difficult to conoeiye how any one 
can read his letters, and rise from the reading 
with any other conyktion than that the writer was 
actuated by a sincere desfae to instruct his cor- 
respondents, and furnish them with accurate in- 
formation. Barely alluding to his own position of 
danger and suffering, or of honourable renown, the 
reader has cause for regret in the yery modesty 
whichrestrainshispen. He seldom separates him- 
self from his companions, and wb»a enterprise and 
courageous bearing is his theme, fredy admits 
an to a share of the credit. When occasion offers 
he particularises, and brings out in bold relief the 
Tiitnes and brayery of others, but never his own. 
If an idea occurs to his mind wliich emanated 
from the brain of another, he never fails to give 
due reierence. It has been seen that no petty feel- 
ings of jealousy restrained him from acknowl- 
edging ^i^iat is owing to Columbus, for he speaks 
of his previous discoveries without reserve. He 
excuses his own deficiency, and d^recates a harsh 
Judgment of his writfaigs, recommending that 
th^ be read in ''more leisure hours," and as a 
pastime, rather than for improvement. 

In Americus, the historian does not find any of 
those brilliant combinations of good and bad 
qualities, which so often daisle the mind, and pro- 
duce a false estimate of character. He was not an 
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enthoaiMt, and never aDowed himself to be car- 
ried beyond the bonnde wldch reason indicated. 
He waa rather inclined to a philosophical so^ti- 
dsm, eyer seeking to detect falladee with the yiew 
of fim47 establishing the tmth. 

The patiMioe and forbearance of his character 
are no less obserrable tiian his simpHcitgr and 
modesty. ''But one word," saye OanoYai, *'did 
he allow to ^ter his letters, wherdn, thongfa with- 
out any indication of resentment or bitterness, he 
complains of disconrteovs behaviovr towards 
him."* No hasty ebullitions of temper marked 
the occnrrenoe of disappointment or rererse. He 
was always calm and p er sev e r in g. 

He was amotions, but with a proper ambition. 
To acquire an honourable name, wliich should be 
the comfort and solace of his old age, was his 
great aim. It has already been shown, that he 
couid not have endeayoured to perpetuate his 
fame by the fraudulent method of ^ving his name 
to the New World, nor did he seek to do so by 
nnderyaluing his associates. His was an ambi- 
tion which did not lead men to fear or oppose 
him, and h&B quiet and unobtrusiye manners 
made him friends even among lus riyals. 

He was enterprising, but that was a quality of 
the age in whidi he lived. There is this diffwenoe, 
however, in the enterprise of Americus and that 
of most of those by whom he was surrounded. 
These laboured for their own good, to recruit thdr 
own broken fortunes, or to increase wealth already 
acquired ; he, for advancement of knowledge and 
sdenoe, for the good of the whole human race. 
He was conscientious. The rights of all were re- 
spected by him, according to the notions of the 
age in which he lived. His scrupulous regard of 
*OMioTai,Tol.lLp.llO. 
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^be property of the hdplese and unproteeted In- 
dians is manifest in his writings. It is tme that 
the To ss el s of his expeditions brought home slave 
prisoners, but th^ were taken in fight, and after 
some atrocious treachery ; and conformably to the 
doctarines then in vogne, the rig^t to do this was 
undoubted, for all ^o did not belieye in the 
Christian religion were held to be destitute of 
natural rights, and the enslaving of the Indians 
was openly countoianoed by the government. 

Hie was a warm admirer of nature. The beauty 
of the foliage in the new lands ^diich he visited, 
and the melody of the numerous birds vdiich sang 
among the branches, never failed to attract his 
attention and didt expressions of admiration. 

He was full of affectionate feelings for his family, 
as hk care and attention to the education and ad- 
vancement of his nephew, and his memory of his 
relatives in Florence, from whom he had been so 
long absent, amply testif^y. 

Lastly, he was deeply imbued with religious sen- 
timent of the truest and most lasting character. 
Never did he permit himself to forget the Supreme 
Being who guarded him in his wanderings, or fail 
to give thanks for the great mercies received at 
his hands. Possessed of too philosophical a mind 
to adopt as truth all that the visionary fanati- 
dsm of the age incorporated in the belief of the 
Christian, yet he never ceased to acknowledge the 
immediate supervision of Almighty Power; and 
though pa^fEdng over, in his accounts, with com- 
parative neglect, the useless vows of pilgrimages 
and oth^ ceremonies which the superstitious 
saflors of his fleet were accustomed to make and 
perform, on the occurrence of a tempest, he en- 
larges upon his gratitude to the tme source of 
deliverance from danger. 
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It is a comparatiTelj ea^j task to place tlie 
portrafture of the character of a celebrated man 
In such a light, that oii]j the bris^teet portion 
maj be risible, while aD the darker points are con- 
ceited. The effect of iJiie would be to show a 
fair but deoeptiye pictnre, and ench maj eeem to 
be the present effort For aithon^ disposed to 
admit that many fatnhs might have existed in the 
character of Americns (what mortal is without 
them?), jet the records of history mention them 
not, and to the present age ihiej are or should be 
as tf they were not. 

It wonld be almost as vnfiiir to snbjeet the writ- 
ings of Americas to the critical tests of the pres- 
ent day as to Judge of his character by the partial 
and dislngennons accounts of pr^ndioed historians. 
Few, beddee his own countrymen, hare read his 
letters with unbiased minds, and some of tiiose 
who condemn him most loudly, hare probably 
nerer read them at all. He who peruses tiiem in 
the expectation of finding passages of elegant 
dktion, or a blood-stirring narratiTe of danger 
and adTenture, will meet with total dis^point- 
ment. Th^ are quiet and unassuming descrip- 
tions of what appeared new and strange to 
him, in simple language, though at times quaint 
and forcible. Plain and unyamished statements 
throughout, th^ were eridently written by one 
friio, knowing his own integrity, lelt confident of 
due credence from others. 

Like aD men who lire in times of general agita- 
tion, when society is passing through radfcal 
changes, the great navigator experienced his share 
of disappointments and rererses. Those men who 
are chosen by Proridenoe to bring about hnpor- 
tant erents, and lead nations on to briDiaat 
achieyements, generally become familiar with 
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tronble^or thoee namefl that most liye always 
In the regards and recoUeetioDs of mankind, are 
not easllj won. But Americas maj jnstij be con- 
sidered a fortunate man, whaterer may haye been 
his rererses. No conqneror, howeyer celebratedi 
no philosopher, however wise, hae yet reoeiyed, or 
ever wiU reoefre, so bright a reward./ No shade 
obscnies his character, no accident can affect his 
fame— his name is borne by a great continent, 
and will be transmitted to the laet moment of 
time. 
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EULOGIUM 

or 

AMBRICUS VESPUCIUS, 

WHICH OBIAIKID TEE FUHIUM 

VBOM THX NOBLE ITBU80AN AOABUfT Of OOKFONA« 

Ok thi lAiH or Ootobib, or the Tiaa 1TB8. 



LETTER 



Of the Itniioaii Aeideniy of Ooitona, to Oonnt John Lonli of 

Dmfort, then Mlnlitflr Flenlpotentfary of naooe to 

tbe Bofsl Oomt of Toaoaoy, aooominiiyliiff 

the Pramlum lalogy. 

Alter the respected Judgment of eiz eeneon, no 
lees impartial tlian enlightened, here at last 10 
that enlogy of Americas Vespncios, which yonr 
EzceDency perliapB contemplated, when, with an 
incomparable proof of intelligence and generodtj, 
yon condescended to remit to the Academy your 
interesting proposal for it, and the noble prem- 
ium. The author, who appears to haTS chosen for 
his model the celebrated Isocrates, knew so well 
how to conyert to his adyantage, and combine 
intimately in his theme, the yarious questions pro- 
posed to the candidates, that the Grecian orator 
would perhaps be astonished to see himsell imitat- 
ed, eyen in the skilful digression where he passes 
with so much grace from the praises of Eyagoras 
to the deeds of the Athenian Conon« The propo- 
sition of your Excellency will be. therefore, a 
memorable circumstance in the exhibitions of the 
Etruscan Academy, and might also become a 
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giorions epoch in Tuscany, if the example, so new 
and so enlightened, should become known in all 
qnartera, and make as feel that the true lore of 
letters is a magnanimous, ardent, and efficadons 
loTe, and that admiration of great men is one of 
the few means of eroitaally acquiring greatness. 
France alone, that genial realm, fmitfol alike in 
characters worthy of enlogiom, and in literary 
men capable of appreciating them, has renewed 
in her academies, in our day, the ancient custom 
of eulogizing her heroes, with a sublimity equal 
to their merits. Though the renowned Idnguet, 
perhi^ too great a friend of paradoxes, imag- 
ined that there was something intrinsically and 
essentially vitiated in this kind of eloquence, his 
wise compatriots have wdl decided that it is bet- 
ter to suffer some abuse of it, than to lose its 
manifest advantages by a heedless proscription. 
While therefore Tuscan writers are indebted to 
your Excellency for this happy opportunity of ex- 
ercising their powers in a department of oratory 
so dear to the ancients, and which ought not to 
be lost to our literature, we shall be eternally 
grateful to you, that we were selected by your 
judgment for the fortunate duty of searching out 
merit, and nobly rewarding it. 
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EULOGIUM. 



rSfftt, edgnolaiiiioatei acrotque nlatet. 



It had been said In olden thnee, that no eolo- 
gimn eoold compare with an IHnstrions name, 
and that no words conld add to the fame and 
glory of any one whoee name alone was InmiiB- 
dent. Bnt (it must be confessed) that these pom- 
pons dkta, wfakh eloqnence layishes so freely, are 
of no substantial worth, and while thns attempt- 
ing to express with emphasis an appreciation of 
merit, and the impossibility of praising it sniB- 
ciently, wonld establish the nothingness and In- 
ntilily of aJl praise.* 

* Here we hare In Ylew t&e iniolpdoiisoa tbe monumenti of 
two odeteftted iecretirlee of tlie Florentine Bepabllo. One 
reedsttme, nndertlie iKift of Maneani YliiglUaa : **8aiirema no- 
men lioo kwo tutam Tolnntai jvmeinX Ponl fed Heno itatuam 
ptw emit beret neMlni IkouD fntommeti^ite. Ant nomen 
ant nJlifl nUs." The ottier wm placed on the tomb of NleeOlo 
MaofalaTeUL ^Tanto nomlnl nnUmn par eoloslnm.*^ If tbere 
eonld be no eologtnm proportionate to tbe merit! of a great man. 
It If nueien to makeanjwbatever, and aU praise will be reeerred 
fbr medSocrtty. Wbatanabiardltyl TblslitbetnieealosyiD- 
lorlbedtoMaoliiaTem. 

Tbe Bcrtbe of Florenoe, 
Whose mbtle wtt dieobarged a dnbioua fbaft, 
Oidled both tte friend and fbe of kJnffly <nft. 
Tho*, In hlB maae of politlos perplezt, 
Great names hare differed on that donbtfol test : 
Here, erowned with pndse, as true to Tlrtae*a ilde, 
Ttiere, Tlewed with horror, as the ssmsshi^ gnlde: 
High In a purer sphere, he shines afar. 
And hist'ry halls him as her morning star. 

HayUffn Emayon History, Epist. 11. r. US. 
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Fortunately, it is well known that oratoni are 
accustomed to use such iHK>thei:mB, wtdch rarelj 
infloMice those who are seeking after troth. What 
wonld become of the fine arts, literatnre, and sd- 
moe, if, acting on this false principle, posterity 
should neglect to bestow encomiums npon their 
distinguished cultiyators? Praise is the natural 
aliment of genius, and though unheeded by the 
mouldering ashes of heroes, at least encourages 
the imitator of their glorious deeds. Let it be re- 
membered that the great man does not descend 
wholly into the tomb; he soars immortal upon 
the untiring wings of fame. He erects for himself 
a trophy in his great exploits, wiiich neithw the 
rayages of time can deface, nor the mist of obliv- 
ion obscure. Let us figure to oursdyes in the 
distance, a hundred nations yet unborn, rq[)eating 
his name with admiration, celebrating his dis- 
coyeries with applause, possessing themselyes of 
what is good and true by the infallible guide of 
his instructions. Such delightful hopes not only 
wiped the tears and the sweat of labour from the 
countenances of the yaliant Athletse, but forcibly 
counteracted the spells of all the malignant spirits 
which enhanced the difliculties of their enterprises. * 
The germs of greatness are enyeloped in the minds 
of those who are wanned with the love of glory. 
There is a manifest connection between pub- 
lic praise and public happiness.f Egypt knew 
this; Greece was not unmindful of it; all those 

*Oeteroe ad mileiitiaB studium lAadlbuB aUonim propostds 
ezbortamor, at euum iMidtiin aocamulattone Indtatl, Mmndem 
edun ylrtutom deslderio inflammentor.— Aoer. Evag. 

tHoo genus (oratlonJs) tarn Qneds qiiam Bomanis nsltatimi 
fait, sumpta, ut optnor, ocmsuetudine ab JEgj^OtL Hamm flnli 
futt at et bene merf tis de republloa Tiris honore laQdattonom all- 
qaa gratia raforrator, et adoleacentes ouplditate laodlf IndtaU 
ad ylrtutem aooenderentur.— TTolf. in Idoer. JEvag* 
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nations which best nnderaiood the economy of the 
human heart, erer had fortunate experience of it. 
Ah I whoioe comee it, that the noble example 
wants emulators among us, that the shades of our 
most noble citlnns wander about without pane- 
gyrists and without eulogium 7* OughtittohaTe 
been expected that a generous foreigner, realising 
the sublime idea of perfect patriotism,t would 
come from the banks of the Seine, to awaken our 
indolent eloquence, and compassionately arouse it 
to rsTlTe the ij^igrniaiifag memory of Americus? 
Senseless Syracusans 1 thus, perchance, came the 
great Tully from the Tiber to show you the tomb 
of the forgotten Archimides.} 

We accept an inyitation ^priiieh at the same time 
hoonurs and condemns us. We praise the intrepid 
naTigator, the unwearied discoyerer of extensiye 
territories, the noble Tuscan who wandered 
throng the boundless extent of the other hemi- 
sphere, and left his name impressed upon it forever. 
If a Tile jealousy has attempted to snatch from 
his brow the well-merited crown ; if a partial his- 
tory has robbed him of the credit due to his signal 
enterprise by its malicious sQenoe; if a misguided 
criticism has unfortunately depredated his merits 
and defamed his candour, future ages will see his 
character in clearer light, and bestowing their Just 
homage of admiration and encomium, wiU free him 

*We liftve, under the name of eolosy, tlie lives of many U- 
Inatrloiis TuicaoB, Irat tbeenloglea bere referred to are very dif- 
ferent from tbese llTes. 

t Le Patrlotiame le plus parfaiteatoelal qa*on iMMBMeqnand*on 
eat fll blen ranpll dea droltadu Genre hnmaln, qa*on lea reapecte 
▼la-i-fla de tooa lea peaplea du monde.~£neyel. art. Patriot- 



token) hlmaelf narrmtea hla famona antiquarian dlaooTery, and 
eoDOtndea tbna: ^ItanobfllMlmaOnDcleetTltaa,<iaondam Tero 
etiam doottalme, aol olYla nnlna monnmentnm Ignoraaaei. nlai 
abtkomine Irplnate dkUditet.**— IHiae. QtumL 1. 6. c. S8. 
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Irom tli6 eomhbied aqMrnom of hk ftnMnkw, and 
eoTer his cruel adTerMries with detestation. 

To deny an infancy to an eartraoidinary man, 
and graT«|j prononnce that he was a wonder from 
tlM Tvry cradle, wonld be to fabricate, in imita- 
tion of the poets, a fabnlons Hercnlee.* To in- 
vestigate the little anecdotes of this infancy, and 
dwell at length npon its gradual derelopment, 
wonld be but to grati^ a puerile cnriositj. No, 
you do not think that Americus was bom a 
prodigy, and came thus into my hands, or that 
I would wish to follow the feeble footsteps of his 
early boyhood. When the energy of his mind 
called from chaos an entire half of the globe, and, 
almost as if by magic enchantment, spread ex* 
istenoe over the yast ocean, it is of slifl^t im- 
portance to enquire what went before, or vdienoe 
he deriyed his power. Conjecture, therefore, if you 
please; proportion the means to the result; unite 
to the most ierrid imagination the most scrupu- 
lously strict reasoning, the possession of subtle 
theories to the free use of complicated instruments, 
uninterrupted study of the planets and stars to 
accurate knowledge of continents and seas, the 
Talour of tiie soldier to the prudence of the mari- 

*Bvoa}m,wmt7ffL1n9wmaaihigtlioiOim, itniisled. aooord- 
Ins to Um poflii, two laiseaerpenti whloh Juno imd Hot lo de- 
stroy him. But It ii 10 mmnminon or nnnnw—ry Ibrsreil nwn 
tobostnbf iMliiffsrailtnboylMiod, tliftttlieiii£uu7 of tbe grat- 
er nomtier of tlnm has ramiJiiedtltoffetlifir In olMsiiil^, loDly 
raoianber, at praMBl, liftTliiff iwd tometlilnir of tbe IdDd ra^ 
IncPMoalwultliefOllowlnsliwbatliaUdof him. **Atthe 
■Seof twelTe jmn be had," they My, ''by the toroe of hli ge- 
ntna alone, and without booki, maateied the thirty-eeoond pcop- 
oiltton of the lint book of KnolM. The reader may think what 
he pleaaaa of It-f or my part, I tnoUne to the opinion of Balllflt^ 
wlw waa reprimanded by aome parttaanaof Faacal for having 
donbledthlaftetiireofhlBllf^ ZahaUnotdlaMDible,thatIaaa- 
pact tt Tery miiQh of being exag8«ratod.**--H<it da JCotMsk u 
LpuO. 
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net, the bustling life of the voyager to the soli* 
tode of the phUoeopher, the ekfll of the merchant 
to the honour of the dtiien, eenee to genins, 
modeety to efeyation, vigonr to aengibility, boid- 
neae to religion, and then, perchance, yon will 
have a aketch of the enblime qnaUtiee and envi- 
able character of Americne. 

With each yaet endowments ae theee a man 
becomee ae it were omnipotent. He projects, and * 
nothing is impossible; he wills, and aU is done. 
A thousand secret combinations stand erer at his 
side, and with emnlons rivalry offer him their 
aid. He manages them with snch authority, and 
applies them to the work with so mnch rapidity, 
that the effect of penetration and inconoeivabfe 
art often appears like the necessary result of 
natural causes. The soul from its unknown seat, 
the sun from the centre of its system, produce in 
no other manner the wonderful motions of the 
human machine, and the astonishing order of the 
universe. 

But where shall we And a place for Vespucius, 
and what position shall we assign to him, if 
Spain, his new residenee, intoidcated with Joy by 
rising hopes of immense riches itnd power, recog- 
nises no other genius, and commemorates no other 
name, than the incomparabfe genius and illus* 
trious name of Columbus? We leave to prosti- 
tuted pens the vife employment of insulting the 
great with false reproaches or false praises. I 
shall not make one of these two the victim of the 
other. I should know how to weave a eulogium 
for Newton,* without injury to Leibniti, and I 

* It Is teown tbat a seilouB debate aroae between Newton and 

LeRmits, aboat the flnt Inventor of tbe differential and Integnl 

oaksolofl, on wtalcb Montuda tliiis pranoonees: *' Newton had 

ftrand the prlno^e of fluxions before Leibniti, bat too obsonre- 
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•hall speak of VeBpuduB without detraetiiig from 
the fame of the Italian Admiral He hae alnadj 
buTBt the confines of the Old World; he has al- 
readj pushed with a noble daring among the 
viigin waves of a yet nameless sea,* and St. 
Lnda, Antilla, Cuba, Jamaica, and Hispaniolat 
have become the rewards of his wonderfol expedi- 
tion— yast and fruitfol Islands, where the greedj 
European trampled for the first time upon gems 
and gold, forgetting the famous countries of the 
Ganges and Cathaj. The shout of important 
conquests ascends from the Mezieaa Archipelago ; 
nations and kingdoms of long standing are shak- 
en; commerce Joyouslj contemplates her reTiying 
youth ;X all eyes are fixed upon the leader of the 
exalted enterprise : he enters Barcelona with more 

ly to 4l0|irtf«tiM latter oCtlie meritot the diMnTery."— HUt. 
det Ifath. t H. p. 884. Amertooi dlnovered the oonUiMDi be> 
fore OolniiilNii, end did not flnd it et eU obnorely. 

#06liimlNu hlBMelf called this nethe North See, thooih not 
very approprtetely.— AM. deVAead. de» Setotk, an 17BS, ik 118l 

tOohe, Jemeloe, end Higpenlole are oontoimded by some ge- 
ogreiihen with the Antilles, whloh are more than six hundrad 
miles distant traoi them.— AafiMis.t.llL p. TLo. Tfalseontailoo, 
however, was reoelTed by the modem anthorof Iheart. '* Amer- 
ica,** In the Inoyolopedla, aoentnry after Oolnmbos and Yespa- 
otns.— See JHmtinamione Qiuttificaliva, 

tAtew days before the third ed Itton of this enloBlam was Is- 
saed, I read the work of Genty, entitled *"nie mflnenoe of the 
Disoorery of Amertoa on the Happiness of the Homan Baoeu** 
He rspeets many times the tmth which Is here hinted at; bat 
two quotations must suffloe. **The rtch productions of the 
minesof Peru must multiply our relations with the Esst, and of 
necessity tumlSh more abundant aliment for the foreign cooft- 
meroe of Kurope (p. 808). The congnest of the New World 
started commeroe from Infancy, and gave it wings to soar over 
the whole unlTerse " (p. 880). I sgree, therefore, with the 11- 
lustrtons Oen^, not only in his opinion, but also In the llgares 
with which he lUustrates It. I ihaU not fail to quote penllel 
paassgesas they occur, which will show the nnezpeotad conee- 
pondence of my sentiments with those of so celebnted an an- 
ttior. 
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tK>mp than the Roman Capitol witnessed In other 
ages at the retnm of an Emperor in triumph. At 
this, VeepQcine becomes thooghtfol, and absorbed 
in burning meditation. The trophies of lifltjades* 
distnrb the dreams of Themistocles, and the re- 
peated announcement of his father's victories dis- 
soItss in sighs the magnanimous heart of Aiexan** 
der. Ahl tliere are no more countries for melt 
this terrible despot of the ocean sees and rayishes 
alL Though I might excel him in daring, yet 
how can I equal him in fortune and glory? 

Behold the transports of that lively emulation 
which springs from the indisputable conscious- 
ness of talents, and is nourished by the pure and 
delicate essence of virtue, which shines uncontami- 
nated in every footstep of the herol It seems 
enmity, but is laudable strife; it seems envy, but 
is a generous ambition. If Columbus had found 
enemies and rivals resembling Americus, I should 
not see, as now, the magnificent scene of his 
triumph so suddenly changed into mourning and 
horror, the gloomy night of ignominy and mock- 
ery succeed the brief light of ephemeral happiness, 
and that invincible leader who redoubled the 
power and dominions of ungrateful Castile, groan- 
ing under the weight of infamous chains, while he 
asks for nothing but liberty to carry her arms to 

^ItlinldtliatTbemlfltoclaiwMBoeantod awij wttli a love 
for glory, tliat, aA tlie time tbe bartwriaas were conquered at 
Marathon, and wban tbe glory of MUttades waa eyeiy where 
oelehrated, although yet a youth, he withdrew by hlmieu, and 
Indulged in nocturnal ylgUa; and, on being aaked the reason, by 
thoee who wondered at hie conduet« replied that the troidiles of 
MiltiadesdeprtTedhimof ileep.— Plutore/k ThemUiodM. 

t Often, when the capture of a noble dty or a victory In a 
memonble battle, by Philip, waa announced, Alexander did not 
leemmuch rejoiced, but said to hie playfCUowa, ''Xy fMher li 
conquering every thing, ao that there wfll remain nogreataad 
brilliant ezplolti for me to accompllBh."— PlutoreTk. Alexander* 
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the most distant shores of the West^ Go now, 
and taming away yonr eyes from the atroeioiis 
metamorphosis, eyciaim, it is chanoe,-4t is fate,— 
arbitrary sounds and sterile ^yUablee, with wliich 
no distinct idea can erer be associated. Alas I 
are not there imperceptible threads by wliieh a 
regulating hand guides us through acrooked lab- 
yrinth from causes to eSectSi and prepares in 
silence the eTents of the universe? Prostrated by 
implacable Tengeance, and despoiled of the exdu- 
eiye right to discoTeries and honours,* Columbus 
pines in inaction, but no new columns of Hercules, t 
beyond ndiich the pilot dares not pass, stand orect 
before the shores of Mexico. Americus reunites the 
web of fortunate eTents. Americus succeeds Co- 
lumbus. 

At that period might some one have said to him, 
'Pause, illustrious Vespudus, and before two 
worids, astonished at each other, are united by 
your means, penetrate with me, for a lew mo- 
ments, the shadows of the future, and observe the 
memorable results of the union. What merchan- 
dise, what treasures to Europe I What rare in- 
dustry in the arts, what new sublimity in the 
sciences I The uncertainty of the heavras, the 
strange laws of the sea, the unknown form of the 

* This exoliui?e right, which if aaerted by Yutoas t*itrtH>«« 
{Rob. ▼. 1. 1». 96), does not appear In the oontraot between Oo- 
lumbos anit the Spaniih monarch!. It ia, howerer, repotted ao 
In the HisL Oen. des Voyag,^ t. xIt. p. 17, and by BobertMn 
himself. lb. p. 156. 

t The twelfth labour of Heronlei wai, aooonUng to Mytholo- 
gtota, to go to the two moontalna, Ablla and Galpe, and separate 
them, so as to Introdaoe the ocean Into the Medlterrean. Thex^ 
fore, the two heights which oyeriook the Strait of Gibraltar are 
called the Pillars of Heronles. It was said that he dared not pass 
them, and that they were toserye fbrerer aslimlts toall nafiga- 
tors. It is known, howerer, that the Tyrians, Hanno, the Gar- 
thageoian, and afterwards many others, passed theae Umlti. 
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tnrfMtrial globe, the peculiar formatioii oi moim- 
tains and rivera, the hidden Tirtnee of mineraJs, 
of T^getablee, of animals, all are detennined, all 
are tnrned to naefolnefls or pleasnie in life. There 
IB not a single comer where the fortunate influ- 
enoe of yonr discoTeries is not felt.* What did I 
say? the Mediterranean and the North Sea are 
too contracted in space for the new tribute which 
pours into them. The immense plenitude inun- 
dates Africa and Asia. Political sodet j is raised 
to the highest point of ibeyation, and the country 
discoTered bj jou, furnishes an equilibrium to the 
boasted power of the other hemisphere. But, 
alas 1 if this splendid picture is so seductiye with 
its bright prospects of benefit, and so daiiling to 
your -vision, in what colours shall I paint to you 
the funereal spectacle of innumerable wrongs 7 You 
will find there unknown regions of gold ; the rocks 
are rich with it; the sands glitter with it; nature 
exhibits her richest stores. Inauspicious stores of 
lamentation and desolation I A rast multitude of 
hungry adventurers hasten from all quarters. 
Attracted by the glitter of the dangerous metal, 
they abandon their ancient seats. Europe sends 
masters there; Africa, slaves. They are disputed 
at every step, they are combated on erery shore. 
Some are the prey of the wares, others of fire and 
sword; many, of a foreign climate ruinous to 
health; many of an unknown pestilence which 
derours them, and without peopling the continent 

* Gentj agreef with me. ''The oaoqasgt of the New World 
extended the domain of theutfi and adenoea, funilahlng them 
with materlala and Inatnunenta, and openhig to genlna a cazeer 
more vast and more brilliant. It contributed, abo?e all, to per- 
fect natnnl hlatory, botany, geography, navigation, and astron- 
omy. It brought US the Quinquina; It called mi to ahara In all 
the producttona of nature, and pxocured us more nnmeroiia and 
man varied enjoymenta ^ (p. ins, 28Q). 
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ftelf thftt jOQ haTe imaginary rights in Atalanta 
and the HesperideB, and with the eame though 
fancy that a man wfthont clothing and without a 
yokemaftsnotthenameof man?* OhQodl the 
basest sycophancy has fabricated those monstrous 
pietaisions in bdia]f<^ powerful injQstioe.t Reason 
blushes at them ; humanity shudders at them.) 
The thirst for gold awakens the thirst for blood. 
Like those cm^ persons, who kill the innocent 
bee in order to become masta*s of its sweet treas- 
ure we signalise our yiolation with murder, and 
bearing fire and the sword in our hands, more 
cruel than wvdres, more barbarous than tigers, 
mangle a terrified and unarmed herd, that we may 
rdgn oTer a huge mass <^ dead bodies and gold. 
The lacerated remnants of the horrid carnage 

exercised dominion over time Indftn or liliDds of Heipeiidfli. 
On aoooont of this tndent jnrisdiotfop, md jodglns hj ttie 
manner in whloh tt has been glTen, which wHl be staled hero- 
after, God has returned this dominion to Spain again, after so 
many oentorles; and it appears that Diylne justice wlibed to 
return it to her, that she might possess it perpetoally, through 
the good fortune of her twohapfyy and Oatholio monarohs.**— 
BoiiMisfo, t. ilL p. 66. 

* Amerious relates, that the men seen hj him all were naked, 
and that they have neither king nor lord; that they obeyed no 
one, and could neither be called Moon nor Jews. 

t Listen to Genty, who thus begins his second questkm: ""Miist 
this too ceMnrated revolution be described, which wm make all 
future generations bludi with shame and indignation? Must 
these reroltlng scenes be painted, these numerous massacres, 
where all that was most atrocious in barbarity, all that was 
most hideous in avarice and cowardice, was put hi operation 
against timid and defenceless nations? Must the long chahi of 
crimes, perfidy, and oppression be retraced, which blottad out 
whole nations from the ftice of the earth ? ** p. 88. 

t Ttkb reply of Oortes to the ministeri of Monteiuma, who 
boasted of the treasures and the power of their country, is re- 
ported by Baynal, t. vl. p. 04. ''Behold exactly what we are 
leaking after-great dangers and great riches.'* Perhaps the 
Spanish geneiml had leaned this huguage from the ptrates of 
Tunis or Algiers. 
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mH that yoQ have imaginary rights in Atalanta 
and the Heeperides, and with ttie same thought 
fancy that a man without dothing and without a 
yoke, merits not the name of man ? * Oh God I the 
basest sycophancy has fabricated those monstrous 
pretensions, in behalf of pow6rfulinjustioe.t Beason 
blushes at them ; humanity shudders at them.^ 
The thirst for gold awakens the thirst for blood. 
Like those cruel persons, who kiU the innocent 
bee in order to become masters of its sweet lareas- 
ure, we signalise our violation with murder, and 
bearing fire and the sword in our hands, more 
cruel than wolves, more barbarous than tigers, 
mangle a terrified and unarmed herd, that we may 
reign over a huge mass of dead bodies and gold, 
llie lacerated remnants of the horrid carnage 

exerdaed dominion oyer time Indies or telands of Heeperldee. 
On aoooont of tide ancient Jnrlsdletlon, and judging by tlie 
manner In wbldi It baa been glren, wbioh wm be Hated bere- 
after, God baa returned tbia dominion to Spain again, after ao 
many oentorlea; and it appean tbat Diylne Justioe wlabed to 
return It to ber, tbat ebe mlgbt po«en It perpetually, tbrongb 
tbe good ftortnne of ber twobappy and OatboUc monaroba.**— 
JBomitfio, t. ilL p. 06. 

* Amerions relates, tbat tbe men seen lnj blm all wero naked, 
and tbat tbey bave neltber king nor lord; tbat tbey obeyed no 
one, and could neltber be called Moon nor Jews. 

tUsten to Genty,wbotbas begins bis second qnestloa: ^Itnst 
tbis too celebrated rerolntkm be described, wblcb wm make all 
fotore generations blndi wltb abame and Indignation ? Must 
tbese revolting scenes be painted, tbese munerons massacres, 
wbere an tbat was most atrodoos In barbarity, all tbat was 
most bldeoQs in avarice and cowardice, was pat in operation 
against timid and defenoelesB nations? Must tbe long cbaln of 
crimes, perfidy, and oppression be retraced, wblcb blotted out 
wbole nations from tbe fiaoe of tbe eartb ?** p. 88. 

t Hie reply of Oortes to tbe ministers of Montezuma, wbo 
boasted of tbe treasures and tbe power of tbeir country, is re- 
ported by Baynal, t. vl. p. 64. **Bebold exactly wbat we are 
seeking after-ipraat dangers and great rltibes.*^ Fertiaps tbe 
Spaniab general bad leaned tbis language from tbe pbratesof 
Tunis or Algiers. 
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bo^ wHh monniliil damour, fly among the moun- 
tain predpioeB, conceal themMlyes In inaccessible 
f oreste, and tbeir coontry, covered witb blood and 
tears, offers nothing to its unhappy children, but 
a saarilegions altar with thirty millions of men 
wickedly immolated to ihe idol of ayarice.'* 

WhocTsr, at that Juncture, had pourtrayed to 
Tespudus this double series oi eyents, would, per- 
chance, have induced him to change his determina- 
tion. His heart, so prone to emotion, his spirit so 
penetrating and so Just, his noble disinterested- 
ness, his scrupulous delicacy, would have united to 
dissuade him from a Toyage, the manifest am- 
blguilfy of tbe event of which might destroy so 
large a portion of its glozy. But very different 
thoughts were rerolying In his mind. Anxious to 
make known to the world the snperioriiy of the 
science and nautical skill which had been his for a 
long time, he listens only to the yolee of honour, 
which calls him, and directing his course to the 
West, leaves to theenlightened philosopher the task 
of determining the character of his labours. DifB- 
cult Judgment I which seems tadtly to constrain to 
the intricate examination of primitive causes, and 
to odious comparison between the private pros- 
perity of a state, and the public interest of the 
human race. Tell me, Indeed, whether navigation 
is an absolute advantage, or fix, at least, the re- 
lation between ite advantages and disadvantages. 
Tell me if it is possible to find any universal 
measure of good, or any rules by which to esti- 

• THomia, Etoge da Dusay-Trouln. '*Tttliig tlie oaknlftttOB 
of ttie failous OurniM IMO Bpaalanlg w«re B^^ 
ttf thirty miUloni of men. Thta montter botited, at UideyD, 
of havliig kffled twenty tlioiuand Amertoane, beatdea f ottrteen 
lumdred of hla own nation, wltb liia own hMnA.^-^Baynal, tooL 
rlLp,Si, with whom Qomaim does not diaasrea, eioept In the 
wordB ''with hla own hand.**-Oap. 108. !».«». 
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mate in exact proportion, and by a common crite- 
rion, phyaieal, political, and moral beneflte. Tell 
me whether all men belong to the eame family, or 
define to which of the many families of men a 
preference is due, and I win eoon designate to yon 
the proper estimate of the maritime deeds of 
Americns. If, in the abeenoe of proper data, I de- 
clare these general problems insolnble, do not be 
astonished that a question which is connected with 
them by such bonds, and is of snch manifest af- 
finity, should remain nndedded.* 

It happens sometimes, however, that an aggre- 
gate of facts and peculiar analogies authorises a 
general conclusion, or it may be that compassion, 
tender and beautiful virtue, inborn with man, in- 
clines the spirit to favour the oppressed, and the 
important judgment may seem to you already 
pronounced. At the horrid sight of the carnage, 
the pretended advantages sink into insignificance. 
The warm invectives of the philosopher are united 
with the eloquent tears of the ignorant, and that 
fatal art is deplored, which, in spite of a visible 
prohibition of Providence, showed the way to the 
unlucky shores of the New World. I would not 
mask the truth, in order to secure fame to Yes- 
pucius. Sincerity of intention, and the impossi- 
bility of foretelling the future, justify him sufll- 
dently. But if all the great elements of the ques- 
tion are considered, how shall the decision be 
given with judgment and equity? Has the cul- 
ture of those wild and savage nations ever been 

*Tliework otGentyoonilden the praMnt quodon exactly, 
and Iiaa an exposition of It mttoh better than any thing that can 
be given In a eulogium. It ought to be ipoken of here, bat 
howerer advantageous for me the aooofdanoe of my opinlone 
wtththoieof 6entymaybe,ltwm be easily seen, that a kmger 
dtoooarion of the point would have been quite ftnelgn to my 
subject. 
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estimated? Has the price of religioii ef«r beeo 
calculated? Tet theee beneflte hold a rank 00 ele- 
rated, and oiler rewards so certain to the ieeUe 
nature of man, that the dnbions U^t of erery 
other good ia obacored In comparison; thej are 
competent eren to soften angnlsh, calm terror, en- 
large the mind, and spread ohUyion orer the bar- 
baritj of conquerors, and the wickedness of ty- 
rants. It is a crime, I do not deny it, it Is iih% 
blackest of all crimes, to change the institutions 
of religion into sanguinary instruments of death, 
and reduce a desperate people to execrate those 
revelations and that God, to ^om they ought to 
gire themselTes up with gratitude and transport. 
But these revelations are adopted, and that God 
Is worshipped now in America.* Forget all erUs 
in the presmce of one good so incomparable;! 
and since these were the pure designs of the eager 
yoyager,t in ^om neither coyetousness nor 

* It liM been aid tliftt tbif InteUlgwoe isprodiicliisttsea^ 
Bnttt will be eeen in tbe eoune of thii enlogliiin, ttitt ft ooold 
not be throaglioiit Amertoa, end neither so eoon nor so eaelly 
developed. TheeeldeteareiireientedbyGenty: **Nttiire,**be 
nji, *^end phlloiophy will nnlte their Toloee to applMid then 
hsppy ohanges, to pfepere them, and undentand their eOdoti. 
BMgkm win continue to taiYtte the nfiges to a parttdpetloQ In 
It! myilertee. It will oonquer them by Iti tender ezhortatloni, 
It wm soften their hearts by Its promises and its oonsoUns dos- 
mss Itwm make men of them.**~P. 8SL 

t Thus is the first question dedded— The adrantages and dis- 
adfantases of the dlscsoyeiT of America, as proposed in the pro- 
gnunme of the Btmscan Academy. It was r^sed, not wtth re- 
gard to Europe only, but without any limitation, and it was 
necessary, therefore, to roply to it in fuIL 

t Not only was Amerlons eager to ineulcato in the minds of 
the safages religion and morality, but he was also so happy as 
tosnooeedinlt. '' In this country On Paria, that is), we estab- 
lished baptismal fonts, and a great number of people were bap- 
tised. They called us in their language, OaraU, which means 
man of great wlvlom. We endea?oured many times to draw 
I taito our opinions, and admonished them often, that they 
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fanatidBm eTer fostered the cruelty of a Cortei,* 
a Pliarro, or an Almagro, let him disembark 
tranqnillj upon the shores of that strange land, 
and greet in peace their nnknown mountains and 
untrodden fields, t 

The daring Colnmbns should first have landed 
here, had he intended to deprive others of the 
hope of surpassing him. Every e&ort is now yaiUi 
and whoever regards the discovery of the conti- 
nent as a poor appendage to the discovery of the 
islands militates with the truth, though he can- 

mjgbt flnally be wUling to abandim saoh an infunoiu ooitom m 
an abomtftttlnii, and tliey promlaed as many times to alMrtaln 
from sacli craelty.^ 

* The moderation wtaidi Amerlcua obsenred towards the sav- 
ages was quite remarkikble. "We took from them (from the 
traiton who had aasaaited him) many things of UtUeTslne, and 
we would not burn their hoosss; as it was a maUer of oonsdenoe 
with us.** " We resolved not to touch or take away any of their 
things, in order the better to assure them, and we left many of 
our things for them in the houses." " It was determined that 
sinoe this people wished to be at enmity with us, we would have 
a ooDferanoe with them, and do every thing to make them 
friends.** " We diSGhargedtwo guns at them (at those who had 
followed him shooting airows), more to frighten than to do 
them injory.** Americus was not, therefore, inferior to Cook, 
in an age whioh was not like the age of Oook; and though be 
was obliged to light many tlmea, it was to defend those savages 
who were his friends, or in his own defence. 

t . . . Aglt grates, pereicrine Qne oseula Terns 
Figit, et ignotos monies agrosque salutat. . . . 

Thus speaks Ovid of CSadmus, who brought letters into Xnrope, 
and perhaps religion also, as Americus introduced religion and 
the flnt seeds of moral culture into America. The custom of 
rendering thanks to Ctod at the sight of land was then general 
among navigators. ** They set their feet on terra flima,'* writes 
Boccado, "and saluted the neighbouring mountains,** Ac. 
Bobertson also intimates it. " The crew of the Pinta sang the 
Ta Deum, and those in the other vessels responded to it ^ . . . . 
" The Spaniards who followed Odnmbns, feu on their knees and 
kiand ttie earth which they had so long desired to see.**— Hise. 
ds VAm,^ t. L p. 178, 177. Hear Americus hlmsdf : ** Having 
seen the land, we gave thanks to Ood.** 
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not wound the inynlnerable glory of Ameriens; 
because the aente Axthimides, because Waflis and 
Brouncker and Fermat i^^proached dos^ the 
new analyses, it does not follow that the divine 
geometrician who courageously opened the for- 
midable gates of infinity, and trod those perfloos 
regions with a sure foot, has not eclipsed tiiem. 
Newton found assistance in the labours <^ many 
great men. But there was nothing in common be- 
tween the two great nayigators. Neither the line 
of the Toyage, the conduct, nor the termination 
were similar. What an uncertain and tortuous 
circuit was that of Columbus, who from the Ca- 
naries retpmed to the south so far that he saw 
in the tropics the neighbouring heights <^ Cape 
Verd, and turning thence to the west and to the 
north, arriyed at Quanahanil He royed nearly 
three years from island to island, and from coast 
to coast, and attracted by an invisible magnetism 
within the narrow circumference of past discov- 
eries, never saw the boundless country which was 
laid temptingly before his face, and seemed to 
open its bosom, and invite him to repose upon 
it.* Americus, on the contrary, avoids the seas 
abeady known, shuns the islands already dis- 
covered,! does not propose to return to Europe 
by the way of Japan and China, and impelled 
by intelligence and genius, runs in thirty-seven 
days from the Fortunate Islands to the Oro- 

* Jamaloa, Cuba, Hispanlola, and the otberidMidfl adjaoent to 
the Gulf of Mexico, haTing been dtooovered, it might hare been 
said that the gates of the New Wortd were thrown wide open, 
and that nothing further remained to be done by the vojagen 
who followed Oolumbua, but to enter them. But I would uk^ 
why did not Columbus enter Mezioo through thoae gatea which 
he hlmieif had thrown wide open ? 

t It was only in his second voyage that Americut went to the 
iilandi of Antllia and Hispaniofa^ already d to covered by Oo- 
lumbUB. 
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noko. The Bpacious plainfl of Terra Firma, the 
curious little island of Yeneiiiela, the pleasaiit for- 
eets of Paria,* pieeent an inexhanstible harrest 
for hie meditations, and give repose to the cos- 
mographer to employ the philosopher. Neither is 

* Hie land dJaooyered by YeipuciiiB In liii second Toyage waa, 
aeoordlncr to bla own aooonnt, oontbraona or oontlgnona to tbe 
land dlaooTered in hla lint; tlierefore, tf tliat of tbe aeocMid ilea 
a UtUe beyond tbe equator, in tbe aoutbern bemiapbere, it la 
reaaonable to con61ade tbatof tbe lint to be near tbe Une in tbe 
nortbem bemiapbere : benoe bia *' Larlab ** ia certainly **Parla,** 
aa, tai tbe Geosraiiby and Ooamograifliy, Xunater aoemrately 
tranalatea it— (Oeog. Tab. Nov. Int. Cornnog. p. UOA.) But 
it ia not eaay to undantand bow Lariab or Faria la located by 
Amerlcna under tbe Tropic of Oanoer, wbere New Galida and 
Panncoaroaituated. From obaeiTingtbatMartlniere(V. Faria) 
doea not recognize any proTtnoe of tbia name fortber Eaat in 
America, and tbatDeTlUe took it entirely from biacbarta, I 
auapected tbat in tbe lint period of tbe diacoTery, tbia migbt 
bave been tbe general denomination of America aa tben known ; 
ndtber do I tbink I bare been deoelTed, since Geraldbii, Biebop 
of St. Domingo, wrote to Leo Z., concerning tbat laland wbicb 
tbe nnleamed call tbe continent of Aaia, and otben denomi- 
nate America or Pftrla.~(Canc«U. DiSB. Sopra. CriiL Colomib. 
p. 2Si.) It ia oertabi tbat one map, aa late aa 1S8S, printed in 
Bade, placea Paila in 84 or S6 degreea of aoutb latitude (Jiar- 
gar, Pbitos. p. 1484); in tbe mapa of Apianua, Orina»ua and 
Munater, Faria ia located in tbe environa of tbe equator; and in 
tbatof Tillanovano, publiabedin 1641, Faria ia placed at 46 de- 
greea of nortb latitude. Seyenty degrees of bOitude being tbua 
Included by different geograpbers, it is fair to conclude tbat all 
America was Faria ; and perbaps for tbia reason Martyr aaya, 
''in tbe immenae tracta of Faria" (Dec. ii., L. iz. p. 80), and 
caned tbe ''Sea of Faria" tbe ocean wbicb balbed tbe New 
World (MaJoL Dia. Canio. p. 609) . In fact, Yespudua bimaelf 
teatinea, tbat after baving moved ten degreea from tbe equinoc- 
tial line, be continued to sail towarda tbe nortb, and paand into 
a gulf wbicb is called tbe Gulf of Faria. Tbia la certain proof 
tbat Faria extended mucb beyond elfl^t or nine degreea nortb 
totitude, to wbicb, witb evident error, otben baye been diapoaed 
to limit it, not knowing tbat New Gastile and New Andaluala 
were two proyincea of Faria, and tbat tbe alz bundred leaguea 
of coaatftrayersed by Flnqon, amounted to mora tban 88 deirreea 
{Bam. t. ilL p. 1& B. p. S8. B). 
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he sotiified with a paadiig and fngitiTe fl^anoe, 
but haying measnred once more the fourth part 
of the terreetrial perimeter/ eeee again the Bhorae 
with ^^lich he ia enamoured, again explores Tast 
and almost boundless tracts of territory, Tisits 
the northern shores,t where men of gigantic 
stature are found,^ certain <^ bearing, as a tribute 
to covetous Spain, three thousand miks of conti- 
nent. His companions were astonished, and with 
ravenous eyes viewed the rich ear^^ings and jew- 
elled necklaces of the naked Indians.S He ad- 
mired their proportions, studied their language, 
considered their customs, and softened by tiiecom- 
plaints and grievances of these friendly hosts, 
turned his sword against the deadly cannibals, 
who tore them in pieces to satiate tiieir hunger. 
Meaniddle abandoned cosmogn^hy recalls him, 

* AmflrtcQf wt8 more than 58 degrees dislaiit from GmUs; 
henoe be hftd pMWd oTer nearly tbe fourtliiMtftof ttieterreiMal 
oiroult. 

t ''We reeolTed to turn our ooorse to the northwert." eajs 
Amerlcuf. " We determined to eaU to tbe nortbem puts: we 
oliAnged our navigation towards the north.** In tect, Venei- 
uela, which Americas arriyed at, Is changed to Tnmywitana. 
and from the particular position of the ocean In that place, Oo- 
hunbus Uxk the occasion to call It the North Sea, as I have said 
In another place. 

t Yartous writers think these giants were FaH^onlans, which 
would carry Americas towards the land of Vagenan, at the 
south, while in fact he went to the north. It appears that sim- 
ilar gigantic persons Inhabited Yucatan, as Solomno observed, 
on the authority of Herrenu—De Ind. Jur. L L c 10. n. 54. 
These and many similar accounts of the early navigators have 
proved to be exaggerations.— ZVans. 

I The Spaniards, greedy for riches, were never sensible of the 
beauties and charms of the lovely climates of America. Uke 
the Mammon of Milton, who, forgetting every deUght in Heaven, 
always kept his eyes fixed on the golden pavement.— Aaymil, L 
vl. p. 70. Americas very cantioosly observes, '' The navigation 
has been very profitable, which is now a matter of high con- 
sideration, and particularly in this kingdom, where Inordinate 
oovetousnesB prevails.'' 
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and at her imperioiu nod, AmericoB retracee his 
footstepsy and reasooB with himfldi Where am I? 
in what part of the globe? at what distance from 
Calpe? Physical wonders are redonbled every 
moment. The pole that was elevated so Inddly 
above the horison, is now sunk in the abyss of the 
ocean. That sone which inexperienced philoso- 
phers declared fatal to respiration and to life, con- 
tains within its beantifal boundaries an innumer- 
able mnltitnde of inhabitants. Perhaps I am now 
at the antipode of the Tartar or the Chinese. Will 
my story be credited in Europe, if the new Eden 
throngh which I wander* should be lost, like the 
old, in the immensity of space? Many times the 
setting sun left him pondering upon these grave 
considerations, and many times surprised him 
deeply absorbed in them when it rose. To dis- 
cover in the Antarctic heavens a motionless star, 
to guide the pilot through the r^ons of the 
South, and from the various intersections of the 
meridians with the equator,f to determine both 
the position of the country, and the extent of the 
voyage— this was the double knot, to unravel 
which Americus devoted the sflent night. It was 

*TheidMof bavlDgtoimd ta America a terrartrltl panuUie, 
WM oommoa to Oolnmbns and Amerioni ; but while OolnmboB 
ipokeofttwlthsroa fanattcimn (BUL Gtn, des Vcyag^ t. xlr. 
I>. S19), Amerifsos treated the idea with a sobriety and a adJoaey 
which do honour to his good lenae. ** The trees are ao beauti- 
ful and so odoriferous, that we seem to be in a terrestrial para- 
dise.** ''If there be a terrestrial parulise on earth, doubUesB it 
cannot be tu tram these regions.** 

t Imagining ereiy point of the globe cut bjr a meridian, and 
taking for the first any point whaterer, as that of Paris, the dis- 
tance of this from others, counted upon the equator, is called 
longitude. Thus the meridian of Florence outs the equator at 8 
degrees, 66 minutes, fiS seconds east; that of London, at2d»> 
grees, 6 minutes, 9seconds west; and this dilference of the two 
meildians, in crossing the equator, detennines the kmgltode of 
nofenoe and London. 
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more a matter pertaining to hie glory, than a 
thing ab0(datdj eeeentiai to designate in Hnb 
firmament the opposite pole; bnt to eeeore the 
honour of haTing Irodden unknown countriee for 
the first time, it was indispensable to be able to 
show the way to them again. Meanidiile, an 
exact determination of the geogn^hical longi- 
tudes may contend in point <^ difllcnlty with the 
discoTery of a continent. What did not the old 
philosophers do, what had not more recent ones 
attempted, to solTe the contumacious problem? 
Despairing <^ solving it by the too feeble aid of 
latitude and the rhombi,* th^ brought to bear 
upon it the boldest computations, th^ invested it 
with the most formidable analyses, and reduced it 
almost to a surrendw by their experim^itB with 
a hundred orT«ries.t What then? Their fruitless 
exertions left them finaUy to leam from Yespucius 
the art of subduing ihe rebel His inyentire gen- 
ius pursues the question through ihe two tropics,! 
he watches ; he meditates ; he reasons. It may be 
said, that abstruse formulas and imperfect instru- 
ments were impediments to his career. He notes 
the moment of an astronomical conjunction, pro- 
ceeds at once to the determination of the longi- 
tude, and eithm* the tables to ^ich he recurs, or 
the instruments he employs, lie. But he is the 
possessor of the secret ; his method is cvtain ; no 
one knew it before Americus, no one has aban- 
doned it since. S Well may aJl the discourteous 
forgetfulness of men yanish, because tlds original 

* EDoyoL, art. Longitude. 

t Btaiy, Hlflt. de r Astr. Mod. p. Ul, ^to. 

I All tbe Inftnimeati of AmerfouB. In this yery dlffloult r&- 
■eerch, were a quadrant and an astrolabe; all liis booka, tbe 
almanaok of Monteieglo and tlie tables of Alplionao. Geedus is 
like natur&-it is contented with Uttle. 

II>l».GlnsMNa79. 
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method which the ingenioiis European brought 
forth for the first time ondw a savage sky, and 
employed for the first time in fixing its geographi- 
cal character, does not appear in the first place 
in the American memorials of Astronomy— the 
inestimable anticipated fruit of ihe dvilised hemi- 
sphOTe. 

Fortonate Florence rejoiced at the proclamation 
<^ these discoveries. The noble emporium of lit- 
erature and commerce, foreseeing their remote con- 
sequmoes, with joyful illuminations, hastened to 
render to her son a portion of the honour by 
which he has made her so illustrious and so 
renowned.* With joyful illuminations I Ah I de- 
plore the wretched reward, if the follies of a dev- 
astating luxury, and magnificent spectacles giv- 
ing evidence ol corruption and slavery, have 
abolished in you the august traces of republican 
simplicity .f If you still nourish any feeble sparks 
of andent virtue, confess that Athens and Bome. 
while erecting statues to Miltiades, or crowning 
the brow of Postumius with a wreath of myrtle, 
exhibit a far superior greatness, than while de- 
creeing three hundred statues to Valerian, or while 
erecting arches and temples to Antony.t Americus 

* Band. Vtt d'Am. Veip. p. xIt. Tbouffh such tetOvVOeB are 
narraled by Bandlnl to ha,je taken iriaoe before the Toyagei of 
Vefpcidiu, In the serWoe of Portugal, It wookl seem that they 
followed the voyage of 1601 to Brazil, The reason Is, because 
the relation to Sodertni did not arrive in Ilorenoe till after the 
year 1504, and that alone, as a imbUo document, mlgbt have 
given rise to the f estlvlttes. 

t The most enlightened sovereigns, fMhers of their subjects, 
have always abhorred useless pomp. For example, Adrian, 
Marcus Aurellus and Alexander Beverus. The truly phllo- 
sophlfi character of Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and his 
noble refusal when the gratitude of the people offered him an 
equestrian statue, may be cited as another example. 

t OuJuB victorte non alioium videtur quale prsemlum Mlltladl 

irtt tifbiitom dooeie. UtpopuMnostrihonores quondam fueront 
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reouyed at the hands of his natiTe country the 
iUuBtrione lewards of a respected dtisen, while 
Spain, foisetfol of the foreigner ^o boasted no 
titles bat those of courage and genius, rewarded 
him onty with the nsual stipend of a faitlifal sub- 
ject.* Great men are certainly great phenomena 
in nature; rare among a multitude of ordinary 
productions, and nnmoyed by the confined powers 
of Tulgar systems, they excite ideas of the ad- 
mirable, and present to the curious philosopher an 
immense perspectiye of new combinations. It is 

ml et tennei, ob eamque oauwm glotlosi— flic ollm HNid Atbe- 
nlOMei fulve raperrtmus. Namqne bale Mllttftdl— lalla bonoB 
trtbatni at In Portioa qua PoecUe Tooatiu^^at in deoem Ptb- 
tonim nomero prima ejus Imaso poneretor— Idem lUe populns 
potleaqaam oomiptoi eit« treoentM fltntaaa DemeCrio Phtlorto 
OBcnffL-Oor. N0PO9, MQUaOeB. 

* Brerytblnff oooTlnoei me, tbst In VXKK a cabal wm tai open- 
tioii to rain Amerfoufl witb tbe ooort of Spain, altbougb, con- 
■dOQfl of biB reotltode, and tlie beneyolflDoe of tlio kins, be 
aeemed not to bave feared it. It is certain, tbat returning from 
bit aeoond vojage, be waa very ill-treated at tbe Antillaa bj tbe 
oompaniona of Oolnmbafl. ^' I tbink tbrousb eoTj,** be aaja 
bimaelf . Wbo can be pemaded tbat tbia enTj ended in tbe 
Antillaa, and did not follow bim to Karope? He bad aoaroeiy 
anrlTed in court, w'aen tbe kins, moved by tbe greatneai of bia 
aenicea, engasea bim, in tbe same year, UOO, for a tbird royase, 
wltb tbe rank of commander of tbreeveaaeli. ^^TbeyareOttins 
out tbree abipa for me bere, and I Uiink tbey win be ready by 
tbe middle of September.'* But bebold tbe wbole face of tbingi 
suddenly cbanged. In spiteof tbe esteem of tbe king, tbe medi- 
tated voyage vaniabaa, Amerlcua leavea Bevllle eecretly, and, in 
tbe montb of ICay of tbe following year, 1501, we Ond bim upon 
tbe sbips of Portugal. Tbis cbange of clroumatanoea, wbicb 
would be in vain attributed to tbe caprice or tnoonatancy of 
AmertcuB, cannot be explained, witbout supposing some inter- 
ference of bis enemies. Here is something oonflnnatory of tbls 
view. '' Tbe Spaniards bavlng sbown very little grafltude to 
bim <to Vespudus) for all bis discoveries, tbelr ingratltode mor- 
ttiied bim keenly. Emmanuel, King of Portugal, Jealoua of tbe 
success of tbe OatboUc kings, infonned of tbe dissattatsctlan 
of Tespudus, enticed bim into bis kingdom.**— JTouv. Diet. 
HULAft^Amerie. Feqniee. 
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a strange mtefortnne that such great Blmflarity 
of endowment is coupled with so diiferent a fate, 
and that a great phenomenon may be great with 
impnnity, while a great man cannot. Both con- 
front prejndicee and prostrate them; both con- 
tend with ignorant pride, and confound it. But 
that encounter, and that contest, which render a 
great phenomenon more famous, expose the great 
man to the fatal action of inexorable circum- 
stances, and although sometimes he is trium- 
phant, he is often left without a smgle mark of his 
triumph. Implacable enyy resists him; dark 
calumny lacerates him ; he who was yesterday the 
wonder of his age, to-day is deserted ; and at the 
sound of his ruin, rewards and honours desert 
him. This is the reason why history, so fertile and 
diffuse in the catalogue of celebrated personages, 
seems so limited and barren in her description of 
their rewards.* Every age boasts some tran- 
soendent spirits, but not in eyery age are found 
generous and feeling hearts. 

This cruel truth has often led to the very bor- 
ders of absurdity. Superior talents seemed an un- 
fortunate gift of Heaven, and in order to hide them 
from the jealousy of tyrants, they have often lan- 
guished in degradation and stupid inaction.f As 
if the moon should renounce her usual course to 

* The Uurge <llctionaiy of Morerl is In four large yolomee, and 
mJffht be augmented. We grant three-qaarten of tbe work to 
the names and mattera wtilch are foreign to onr subject; tbe 
names of truly great men would occupy but one TOlume folio. 
Tbe work of Du-TlUet, '*An Esny upon the bonours and monu- 
ments granted to illustrious scbolara," is a little volume In 12mo. 
t Descartes and Newton^ by concealing themselyes, as it were, 
are a proof of iL Tbe former was so disturbed by tbe imprison- 
ment of Galileo, that be was on tbe point of burning all bis 
wiltingi— Tbomas Elog. de Descar.— tbe latter suppressed bis 
' " Metbod of Fluxtons,'* discouraged by tbe silly obJectiODS wltb 
wtaJCb bis dlsooTerles were assailed.— Jfontueki, t. iL p. 8U. 
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appease the barkings of the capricious mastiff; or 
the sun cease to dispense his rays, because the 
senseless Etiiiop, from the snltry atmosphere of a 
fiery sone, throws Javelins and reproaches at it.* 
Americns did not follow such counsels. Tlie star 
which is nerer darkened, leaves the misty horison 
inyolved in its donds, and sheds its U^t else- 
where. See him upon the ships of Portngal, mak- 
ing the winds and the ocean show him the new 
line of the Vatlcan.t 

[The programme of the academy required the 
introduction of some eulogistic remarks respecting 
the S^ing of France and the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, wliich the writer ingeniously brought in at 
this place. Being foreign to the subject, th^ are 
omitted.— TVans.] 

But was Heaven wearied with tayouring liis de- 
signs? A thick mist suddenly darkens the seren- 
ity of the day, with the whispering of the exaspe- 
rated winds mingles the wild burst of thunder and 
the lurid glare of the lightning. The Atlantic 
rolls a thousand whirlpools beneath the trembling 
fleet. His companions lose aJl hope, and without 
knowing through what region they are wandering, 
or where the mad encounter of the waves may 

• Bolem orfenteni ooddentuinqne dim Impreostlone oontiMD- 
tur (.flttUopei) ut eiltmlem fpsli agritqae.— Plin. 1. S. c 8. 
PertiftiM Job aUudes to ttUi ouitom when lie ffpeakB of ttioie who 
curse the day. Onthereveneof amedalprQpftredliilioDoarof 
the Immortal poeteo, OoiIUa OUmidoa, the ean is seen pleroed 
with arrows by some IthloplMis, with tlie legend taken from 
Job. '' Who curse the day." 

t Alexander VI., tai the year IIOB, Issued a bnU hi whkh (tak- 
Ing 100 leagues beyond the Aiores, an Ideal meridian, as a Une 
of demarcation) he oonoededto Spain all dlsooTertos to be made 
towards the West, in the extent of 180 degrees, and to Portugal 
•U those which should be made towards the East to the i 
iDglBOdegrees. The limit was afterwards changed. 
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driTe them, feel only that they are nmning help- 
leeely to shipwreck and death. Then appeared the 
yalonr of those sMIfnl commanders,* to whom, in 
order to underralne Americns, the merit of the 
discoveries is attributed. Abominable ignorance 
and pride I Contemptible band of greedy traf- 
fickers If In YiUn wonld ye have invoked with 
yonr dying exclamations the impotent riches with 
which ye had equipped yonr fleet, had not Ameri- 
cas come to yonr snoconr. To abandon the com- 
mand, to grasp the helm, to consult the faithful 
instruments of his beloved sdenoe, and restore 
calmness and safety to the disheartened mari- 
ners, was the work of an instant. This was littfe. 
He returns not to Nigritia, from which he had de- 
parted, he turns not to some known country, where 
he may rest securely, but not fearing the absence 
of the sun, at the time tending to the summer sol- 
stfee, and defying the most terrible dangers, he 
follows for two thousand miles the circle of the 
equinoxes; and, victor over the storms and the 
winter, discovers the rich country of Braiil, and 



«8eeTlna>.p.lW; DiM. Glnsdl. No. 84. 

f Altbough tdstory aaema to jiutify ttie Idea tint Ainerious 
■died at the eipenie of tbe soTereUms of Spain and Portugal, it 
li ret J probable tliat after tlie flnt Toyiireof Oolombiu, anotber 
unge waa Introdaced Into tbe two klngdoma. ** The f ones of 
Cortex were not supported by tbe goremment, wblcb. In the at- 
tempts which were made to disoorer new countries, and In form- 
ing new establishment, gave only the aid of Its name. AU wss 
executed at the expense of Individuals, who, if fortune had 
abandoned them, would certainly have been ruined. But their 
enterprises always extended the dominions of the mother conn- 
try. After the fixst expeditions, she never formed a plan, never 
opened her treasury, never recruited any troops.— Bayncd, t. vl. 
p. 68. Thus navigated Ojeda, Pinion, Ac.— Aohert. D. L p. UM. 
Amerlcus himself does not leave us In doubt shout this, when he 
lelates what share he had in the sale of 800 slaves, which, but 
for that, wonld have belonged to the crown. 
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f i r e i fln tB it in homage at the foot of the throne of 
PortngaL* 

It was in Brasil that Americiu showed the great 
talents of a The3phrastas and a Pliny. A paa- 
sionate admirer of nature, fall of UtbIj desire to 
search into its divine beauties, and endowed with 
the ilnest sensibility to feel and describe them, see 
him wandering with ecstacy through the woods 
and oyer the mountains ; arrested at the sight of 
a tree, a bird, or a stone ; gathering the beautiful 
fruits, the pure gums, and balsams ; contemplating 
with transport the fertility of the sofl, the temper- 
ature of the climate, the great quantity of nutri- 
tious roots, the power of medicinal juioes, the 
health, the vigour, the long life of the inhabitants, 
and courageously defying the naturalist of the 
Old World to find in Europe or Asia so much to 
interest the student, as Braiil alone often at ertiej 
step to the obseryation of the stranger. Night 
does not snatch from him the pompous spectacle 
of the earth, but varies his delight with her chang- 
ing meteon and her unchanging lights of the 
firmament. Ho will tell you the magnitude of 
them, their places, their order, and their motion ;t 

* BniU WIS dlMOfered by Veqnioliis while be wm naiigatlng 
for Fcraiumd (Diat. Giic*. No. 71), but Bpeln mede no aooount 
of tt, for TUlOQB reaaom. It wm tben oanfully rMted* end el- 
moat diaooverad anew, by blm, while In the aortoe of Portagel. 

t The BoaUMni Croaa to pertiapa the moat odebrOed of the 
flffnrea or oonateUatloDa obaeryed by Veapuofua. They era 
apoken of aa en edmlimble order of aten, end a notable dream- 
atenoe, by Andrea Oomli end Oonsalo d^Orledo.— Itamut. 1. 1. 
p. 177, D. t m. p.78. F. Merfan alao, refleeUng upon the tunoiu 
veraea of Dante, thua eipreana himaelf : **Whet a wondeifnl 
thlDffl nioae four atan are focmd In the place Indicated— three 
of the aeoond end one of the third magnitude— thoy fOim to- 
gettMr the moat brilliant of the oircumpoIarconatdUatlona. The 
foremoat haa nearly flS degreeaot upperent aoutheni deellnadon, 
and oooaequoitly to 28 degreea diitant from the pole. Lot ua 
Imagine the aurprtoe of Amerfcua Ye^^oiaa, when, after hsY- 
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he will enumerate tbem ; he will draw curious flg- 
uree of them ; that the South may not envj the 
North its advantages and its fame, he will enrich 
with Southern consteUations* the interesting cata- 
logue of the fixed stars. Ah I where is that preo- 
ious Yolume to which Yespucius consigned such 
yast treasures of natural science and astronomi- 
cal erudition? What unworthy plot, or what 
secret disaster, caused it to perish miserably in 
the hands of a soyereign, who, for the fortune and 
glory of Portugal, should have jealously guarded 
it? Let him who doubts this great loss, who pre- 
tends that this important work still lies buried 
among dusty archlyes, turn to Brasil, and ex- 
plain, at least, how this happy land is suddenly 
transformed into an abominable and cursed land, 
into an opprobrious prison for the wicked, an in- 
famous receptacle for the dregs of a kingdom,! 
Ah I if the Portuguese, no less greedy than the 
Castilian, had possessed those faithful memo- 
rials wherein Americus, after picturing its spleup 
did climate, gives magnificent descriptions of 
pearls,! diamonds, and gold, full well I know 
that Brasil would not have waited two cen- 
turies to become the delight and the treasury of 
Portugal.9 

ing paaed the line 6 degrees, be suddeiay dIaooYarod ttioee 
Stan, and reooUeeted immedJAtely theyenea of tlie poet (or aball 
I aay, of the tnrophet ?) ,^^—Toaean, Nouv, Mem. de BerUn^ an. 
1784, p. 616. 

«BloooUAlm.NoY. L.e,p. 410. 

tBajiial,t.lx.p. 7. 

t The country doea not prodnoe any metal except gold, of 
which there tea great abnndance. They haye many pearla and 
predoua atoneB (Feep.), **What negligence, what unakllfal- 
neaa in thoae commlanrlea who, in the alTteentJi centoryt aa- 
aared the conit of LJabon that there waa neither gold nor aOyer 
to be found there ! *'— iZaiftuil, t. iz. p. 7. 

IBaynal,t lx.p.116. 
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Tbe coDBideration of thk gpe&ktng example en- 
U^teoe me. How can we hope to driliie Amer- 
ica,* if, despisiiig her when ahe is poor, and ran- 
ning to epofl her ae soon ae she prodaime her 
riches, we gire ami^ intimation that we would 
wining change a savage into gold, hut are little 
disposed to change him into a citisen or a scholar. 
There gleams, I know it weU, in Northern America, 
a splMidid Aurora of {^easing hopes,t and from 
the nnion of friendship and peace whidi binds the 
shore>proTinces together, I have a right to angnr 
for the West more fortunate and more pleasing 
days. Moral culture and science are not propa- 
gated with the cderity of light.} How manj gen- 
erations win live and die, how many ages will 
pass away before the mnses find a kingdom in 
America, with its academies and Ijoeoms equal- 
ling the number of the bulwarks which encircle her 
mines. Pwhaps the wandering inhabitants of 
those rich forests will resist forever the social yoke 
of which they feel not the necessity ;S perhaps 
they will never be able to extirpate from the 
spirit of a Patagonian and a cannibal those ideas 

* In tlie prognmrne of tbe Btroacan Academy, it li alto do- 
slred tbat In tlie Eulogy of Amertom, lome nottoe mfty be taken 
of tbe fatore etrfliaitlon of Amerkm, and ft Is aketcbed in tbli 
plaee. 

t ''Tbe independence of tbe Anglo-Amertoani la tbe moat pro- 
pitlooa erent to aooelefmtinff tbe rerolution wbiob ia to repro- 
duce happlncBi upon eartb.**— Oenty, p. 817. 

t It moat not be expected tbat erery tbing wfll be rodnoed to 
order in a few yean, and tbat tbe present generation will enjoy 
tbe encbantlng apectade of general feUdty.— Oenty, p. 816. 
WbUe I waa tbinUng tbns, in tbe year 1788, tbe greatest men, 
Borda, La Grange, La Place, M onge, and Oondoroet, were writ- 
ing simibu* words In France.— Hist, de VAcad, A. dss 8eL an, 
1788, p. 10. 

I Tbe sentiment is from Plato. ''For wben tbey aaked blm 

(tbe Oyreneans aaked Plato) to write some laws tor tbem, and 

bring tbe people into some kind €t order, be said it ?ras a dlffl. 
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that are iiiBiiperablj opposed to iimtmction, and 
dose every aTenne to images of the beautifol and 
the tme; perhaps, being contented with merely 
inspiring their limited understandings with a re> 
ligions feeling, and then leaving them in their 
native infancy, will have a less evil tendency than 
bringing them to that indefinable compound of 
knowledge and vice, which constitutes, in fact, the 
superiority of European worship over that of the 
ignorant native. Who can say whether there will 
ever be on the earth generous mortals to attempt 
the laborious enterprise, and who will have the 
heart and the head to succeed in it?* We find 
but two examples through the long course of 
three centuries, Americus and Las Casas, who 
may be cited as the possessors of such quali- 
ties. But Las Casas, with superhuman talent, 
and with the celestial fervour which animated 
him, wanted power and assistance; and Amer- 
icus, now bent with the weight of laurels and 
years, could only point the Europeans to the 
blameless path which he had marked out for their 
guidance. 

Permit me to pass over in silence his other pas- 
sage across the line, and the little he received from 
repentant Castfle. AU is little, all is common, 

cult thing to Introdaoe lawi for the happy Gyreneaiu, for that 
nothing must be taken away from men without their oonaent.'** 
—Plutarch. IaicuUus, Baynal makes the same reflection, t. 
vU.p.65. 

* He (Tnpla, a natire of Tahiti) was In fact a more proper 
perHML, perhaps, than any European whaterer, to bring them to 
a dvll and social state, because some of our people knew how to 
take the shortest and most efficacious way in instructing them, 
not seeing exactly, in the progress of their tiementary ideas, 
tlMMB Intermediate links which unite the weak notions of such 
people to the extended sphere of our own knowledge.—OooXr. 
b. ▼. p. 888. On the Incapacity of the Europeans for conyertlng 
the American, see also RobertiKm^ Hise. of Ameriea. 
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after what I have told yon. Let it aoffloe tiiat 
the uniTene, astoniahed at faia deede, regarded 
himaetheoonfldantof the stare, ae the father of 
eoemography, ae the wonder of narigation, and 
haTing, by the nnanimoiie Boflfragee of aU nationa, 
abolished that primitiTe denomination, the New 
World, willed that the continent ehonld deriye its 
name from Americoa alone, and with sublime 
gratitade and Justice, secnred that reward to him, 
and an eternity of fame. But, will you belisTe 
it? Italy, though a participator in his glory, and 
Eni^andy though enlightened and sagacious, still 
nourish hearts so ungrateful and minds so nar- 
row, that they haTe not only dishonoured with 
satire the incomparable deeds of Yespueius, but, 
expostulating loudly against the unanimous decree 
of the nations, haTe made it criminal hi Amerieua 
that his name has been thus adopted, and have 
depicted him in the black colours of an ambitious 
usurper. shame I O blindness 1 Should not 
Italy remember Mesio ; England, Guerk ; and both, 
the renowned Conon? The artist of Holland 
fabricated that admirable telescope which is called 
Galilean;* the consul of Magdebuight iuTented 
that interesting machine which beam the name of 
Boyle; the geometrician of Samoa described the 
celebrated curve which was afterwards called Ai«h- 
imadean; and he deserres to giye his name to a 
countiy who first had the Intrepidity to penetratel 

• MttntiMls. Em. 6m lUthteL, torn. IL p. IM. 

t Kewton. Opfc. L. 2, psit 8, prop. & 

t Montaelm, Hlft. det Itotb^m., t. L p.a7, wherolie ooDfilndM 
wttb tHeM word!, wtalob we literally adapted to Amertous: 
''He who penetrates Ikrtbeat Into a country, liai a better tttle to 
glTe It Ids name, tlian he who only reoonnoltrei tt." Amertou 
flnt made tbe oonquert of tbla country, not by tmcUDg and de> 
popnlatlnff It, bat by dlMoveilng It, by psnetraling it, byob- 
mrins iti tmmenie ricbei, and by glTlnga mJnute aoooont oC 
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or conquer it, rather than he who is satMed to 
reconnoitre it at a distance. 

No, it is not true that death silences envy. 
Aft^ fifty Instnuns, the memory and the ashes of 
Americns are insulted. Oh I if his native country, 
whose name he always bore engraved on his 
affectionate heart, if the gentle friends among 
whom he longed to pass his last days, could have 
foreseen his unworthy fate, with what proofs, with 
what authentic testimonies, would they not have 
disarmed the rancour of an incredulous posterity I 
But, placing too much confidence in the rich light 
that encircled the citiien and the friend, they 
wept his loss with bitterness, though they neg- 
lected to establish his glory. He died.* Seek 
for his sepulchre in Terceira, in the bosom of the 
ocean, between the two continents which are in- 
debted to him for power and name.f How much 
better could we show the stranger his monument 
in his own land I in the midst of us I Look at 
the urn of Galileo : does it not seem to want at 
its side the tomb and image of Yespudus? The 
memory of the two divine geniuses who discovered 
BO large a part of the earth and of the heavens, 
would arrest the steps of the traveller, and while 
redoubling his encomiums on the famous Floren- 

* "Amertoufl Vespuoius died in Teroelra, one of ttie Asore 
Islands, and It to tbe common opinion tliat bis death bai»pened 
in 1506. Otbera tbink, on tbe autborltj of the aroblTes, that 
be died in SevUle in 161)8, but tbe arcblres are entitled to 
credit only when they can be found by all." Oanoyai was un- 
donbtedly in error as to tbe place of tbe death of Americus.— 
Trcms, 

f Between America and Spain lie the Azores, nine islands 
which are called Flandrice, from the disooTerer Flandro.— 
Chev. Int/r, in Un. Geogr. p. 666. The Indians alone can be 
iimorant that the discovery of America has produced tbe power 
of Europe. Thus she has known bow to profit by it I— (Tenty, 
p, 811, Ac 
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tine, he would conieflB with traaeport. that the 
Athene of Italy wae not contented with prodne- 
ing great men, but knew aleo how to Taloe the 
honour of having produced them.* 

* Afwul WIS mocMtaOMA to mj, UmI ^QaUleo and Ympa- 
ctof liMl 10 ordered It, tint we ooold not nlw oar eyei to 
heaTen, nor oeet them down to tbe eertli, wltlwat ran 
tbe gloiT of Cbe Florentines."— iilflKirot. t It. p. ISr. 
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TRANSLATOR'S REMARKS. 

The foregoing Enloginin produced a great i 
eation in Italy. It was one of the first fruits of 
the influence, then Just beginning to be felt, of the 
yastintellectnalactiTity which pervaded France at 
the period of its deliyery. The strongest French 
writers of the Bepnblican Era, whose works and 
speed^es upon the Inalienable rights of man were 
then electrifying the world, found nowhere a 
readier response than that which came from the 
ardent hearts of the Patriots of the Italian States. 
The reader cannot have failed to remark the warm 
and enthusiastic love of country which dictated 
many of the sentences of the Eulogist. Imme- 
diately following its delivery and publication 
societies and dubs sprang into existence in every 
part of the Peninsula, whose object was to fur- 
nish premiums for similar orations, devoted to 
the illustration of the lives and characters of the 
many scientific and patriotic men who had, in 
previous ages, shed lustre on the annals of the old 
Republics. Too deeply fired with national feeling 
to suit the ruling powers, many of these produc- 
tions never saw the light ; but, passing from hand 
to hand in manuscript, they made many a youth- 
ful heart glow with brighter hopes for his coun- 
try, and prepared in advance a warm welcome 
for the French armies when they came victori- 
ously over the Alps. 

In order fully to appreciate the merit of the Eu- 
logist, his work should be read in the language in 
which it is written. Every species of composi- 
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tion loieB •omnthing by a traiudatioii, and none 
matter more than woriES of this nature. There ia a 
oertain wealth and fnlnees of exprafleion in tbe 
Italian toncfoe, which, though meUiflnone bejond 
expieeeion to an Italian ear, adds mnch to the 
difficnh^ of a translation. This, perhaps, is the 
reason whj so lew of the works of the authors of 
Italj, compared with those of other coontries, 
have been rendered into En^^ish. There are mines 
of wealth yet nnattempted in her literature, and 
open only to those who are familiar with her 
language. 

There are some ezaggerationB and historical in- 
accuracies in the Eulogium. They are, however, 
of trilling importance, and, for the sake of a faith- 
ful translation, have been allowed to stand un- 
altered. The reader has either pereeiyed and cor- 
rected them in his own mind, or they have been 
of no material disadvantage to him. 

At the commencement of his Justtflcatory Dis- 
sertation, Canoyai gi^es the motives which led 
him to undertake the composition of the Eulo- 
gium, as well as the dissertation itselt 

''Just relieyed," he says, ''from the extraordi- 
nary occupations in connexion with astronomy, 
wliich my colleague engaged me to undertake, in 
the month of Mi^, in the year 1788, I turned my 
attention to Americus Vespucius, and more to r»- 
lieye my mind from too severe application than 
from any other motive, I determined to write a 
eulogium of him. I confess I was surprised at the 
names and number of the enemies of this immortal 
man; but the Histoiy of Italian Literature by 
Tiraboschi alarmed me more than any other book 
which I consulted. I there found collected into 
one mass aJl the alleged crimes of the Florentine 
navigator. The high estimation which this writer 
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enjoyed in Itaiy made me almost despair of Vee- 
pnduB, for Tiraboschi, satisfied with merely desir. 
ing his defence^ had refrained from undertaking it. 

I would have given np the idea of praising a 
man so little worthy of praise, if the programme 
of the learned Etmscan Academy had not reyived 
my courage. Was it possible that so famous a 
body of literary men could decree a eulogy to one 
who merited a satire, if it were possible to sustain 
so many accusations? Having, therefore, in the 
extremely limited space of time allowed me, com- 
bined in the best manner I could, a defanoe of the 
truth, of which I felt persuaded, I wrote the £u- 
loSJy appended some notes to it, to serre as a 
foundation, and at the time appointed, sent it, as 
other writers did, to its destination* From that 
moment a lively desire to purify completely the 
character of AmericuB has constantly haunted me. 
Meaning to compose, at one time or another, an 
argumentatiye dissertation on this subject, to 
present to the Academy, I gladly consecrated to 
the accumulation of materials all the few leisure 
hours which my profession allowed me for three 
months. I never imagined that an occasion, or 
rather a necessity, for putting my design into 
execution, would offer so soon. The dissertation 
sprang up under my pen in a few days, and I 
only gave it to the Academy and the public as an 
essay, showing what might be said in favour of 
the accused Vespudus, since the weakness of his 
defenders has greatly augmented the audadty 
of his enemies. 

The convenience I derived from finding myself 
furnished by Tiraboschi alone with all that has 
been invented against Americus, made me prefer 
the ''Histoiy of Italian Literature" to all other 
works. I have quoted it, and I have attacked it 
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mora fredj than usual, as a new collection of ob- 
aerrations, of anthoritieB, of Infonnation, which 
that hifltoriaa either mippreaaed or did not value, 
and particolariy as the frequent complaint of 
▼arioQS writsra have obUged me to consider its 
criticism and its apathy with more serious at- 
tention." 
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IL 
A Nasbativx 



> TO 

LoBSNzo Di Pisb-Frakgbsoo Db' Mbdici; 

OlTlns an Aocoont of tbe Vojage and Dinoyeilei of 

Vmoo de Oama beyond the Gape of Good Hope, 

the ▲attMnblp of wUch baa been attrtb- 

nted to Amerfoua VeqNicliia. 

The following letter ie given by Bandini, in one 
edition of his '' Vita e Lettere/' ae a yeritabfe pro- 
duction of Americne. Canovai rejects it, and does 
not publish it in his work. In his preface, he 
writes respecting it as follows : ** To him who asks 
me why I do not publish in this work 'The Re- 
lation of the Voyage of Qama,* freely attributed 
to Americus by Bandini, and printed with the 
direction to De' Medid, among his other letters, 
I would reply without hesitation, that I cannot 
believe it to be a work of Yespucius. It is dem- 
onstrated not to be by the assertion of Ramusio, 
that 'the Relation was written by a Florentine 
gentleman, who happened to be in Lisbon at the 
return of said fleet.' Gama returned to Lisbon 
while Americus was in the West Indies, and as far 
as we know, he was not again in Portugal before 
1601. 

Leaving as a matter of controversy this state- 
ment of Ramusio, Bandini adds that in the Riccar- 
diano records "the diction and the character are 
those of Yespudus." This is a most erroneous as- 
sertion with regard to the diction, for it is certain 
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i^t the slightest comparison of the letter to De* 
Medid with the ''Relation of the Voyage of Gama" 
(consecntive pieces in those records) is sufficient 
to convince one at a glance that the two writ- 
ings, thongh perhaps in the same character, can- 
not be the production of the same author. The 
letter speaks of latitudes, longitudes, astronomical 
methods, American languages, &c., and speaks of 
them in a certain peculiar style, and with words 
and phases so purely Spanish that it displays dis> 
tinctly the genius of him who wrote it, and par- 
ticularly the mingled idiom which he used in writ- 
ing. Now there is none of this in the Najratire. 
We find there, in the most simple Tuscan language, 
a description of the popular customs of Calicut, 
the merchandise, the prices of the most valuable 
commodities, the money current in trade, the 
traffic which might be carried on there with Eu- 
ropean productions, the time necessary to trans- 
port them from Lisbon; yet with all his various 
accounts of gems, spices, and dye-wood, the lati- 
tude of the country is never mentioned. Is it 
possible that Americus would have treated the 
subject so stupidly? 

But the most decisive reason against Bandini, 
fs an inscription in the same character as that 
of the Narrative, which appears on the manu- 
script, " Copy of a letter from the King of Portu- 
gal/' The Riccardiano Narrative is then a copy, 
and not a letter from Americus. In fact, by what 
we can gather from his few hints at the close of 
his first letter to De' Medici, he was not then so 
greatly enamoured with the voyage of Gama 
as to write a relation of it. That Admiral did 
nothing but reach a particular destination by a 
new route.'* 

Notwithstanding these arguments of Canovai, 
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it k certainly within the range of possibility that 
the NarratiTe was written by Americas. He ad- 
mits that the character of tiie handwriting was 
similar to that of the Letter to De' Medici in the 
Riccardiano records; and the fact that the style 
was not ^ormpted by Spanish idioms, would 
weigh as strongly against at least one of his let- 
ters, which is wril authenticated, as against the 
Narrative. That Americus was not in Portugal at 
the date of the arrival of De Gama, is well known, 
but neither that fact, nor the circumstance that he 
made no mention of the latitudes of ports which 
were visited, is of much importance in the con- 
sideration of the authorship. It is very possible 
that Americus prepared the statement from the 
words of one of the companions of De Gama, for 
the information of his patron either before or 
after his return. from his first voyage to the West, 
in the service of Portugal, in which case he could 
not, of course, fix the geographical positions of 
the places visited, from his own knowledge. 

The Narrative, in its general features, bears 
marks of similarity to the other writings of Ameri- 
cus. It is devoted to a subject which would very 
naturaUy have employed his pen, and is addressed 
to one who had long been his correspondent and 
patron. Although in one of his letters Americus 
appears rather disposed to undervalue the expedi- 
tion of De Gama, when considered in the light of a 
voyage of discovery, yet he speaks of the great 
profit which he thinks will be derived from another 
expedition about to sail to the same parts. This 
was probably the very reason which led to the 
composition of the Narrative, for it contains 
much matter of mercantile interest, valuable to a 
person as extensively engaged in commerce as De' 
Medid was at that time. 
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CanoTai may haya been eorreet in r^ecting tliia 
nanratfre as not authentic, for no po^tire i^oof 
can be adduced that it was eo. The impreMJon 
iHileh tlie docnment iteelf prodooee npon the mind 
of the reader ie, hofieTer, of eome weis^ in the 
eolation of the qneetion, and in connection with 
iti intrinsic intereet, this consideration haa led to 
its publication in this work. The following trana- 
lation haa been made from a Qermaa version of 
Bandini, published in Hamburg in 1748. A vety 
limited number of copies of that edition of the 
Italian biographer iHiich contained the NarratiYe 
were printed, and the one in possession of the 
translator haying been unfortonateij stolen, just 
as the translation was about to be made, it was 
found impossible to procure another copy in 
America. 
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The Relation of the Voyage of Oama. 

The Teflads whieh our gradoiu King of Portugal 
■ent npon thk Toyage of diaeoyery ?rere three new 
caraTde, namely, two of ninety tone bnrden each, 
and one of fifty tons, beddes a ship of one hun- 
dred and ten tone, which was laden with pro- 
▼iaione. Theae Toaoeto were manned by one hun- 
dred and eighteen men, and sailed on the 19th of 
July, 1497, under the Captain Yaseo de Gama, 
from Lisbon. On the 10th of July, 1499, the 
caraTel of fifty tons returned to the city of Lia- 
bon. The Captain Yaseo de Gama remained with 
one of the carayels of nine^ tons at the Ci^ 
Yerd Islands, in order that he might put his son, 
Paul de Gama, on shore, for he was side unto 
death. They had previously burnt the other cara- 
rel, because they had too few people to man her 
properly, and also the Tessel which acted as tender, 
because she was not seaworthy. On tiie return 
▼oyage flfty-flye of the crew died, of a sickness 
wldch commenced in the mouth, and spread back 
into the throat, and also caused those who were 
attacked with it great pain in the legs from the 
iuieee to the feet. 

Th^ have discoyered new lands about one hun- 
dred and eighty miles from that already discovered 
which bears the name of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was visited in the time of King John. Coast- 
ing this shore for about six hundred miles, tiiey 
met with a great river, and at the moutii of the 
same a large village inhabited entirely by negroes, 
who are subject to the Moon that live in the in- 
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terior, and have conqiMred them in war. In thk 
rlTor there Is an abnndanoe of gold, ae the ne- 
groes haye showed them ; they told onr people, if 
they would remain there a month, th^ woold 
provide them an immeniie quantity of gold. The 
commander, however, would not tarry, but sailed 
onward. 

When we had progressed about three hundred 
and fifty miles, he found a large town surrounded 
by a waO, whose inhabitants were grey like the 
Indians, with very handsome houses built of stone 
and chalk, after the Moorish fashion. They land- 
ed there. The Moorish King of the country saw 
them arrive with pleasure, and furnished them 
with a pilot to conduct them across the Gulf. The 
name of this place was Melinda, and it lies at the 
entrance of the Great Chilf, the entire shore of 
which is inhabited by Moors. The pilot, whom 
the King of Melinda gave them, spoke the Italian 
language. 

They sailed from Melinda across the Gulf, a 
voyage of about seven hundred miles in extent, 
and then came to a laige town, faihabited by 
Christians, which is much larger than Lisbon, and 
is called Calicut. The entire coast of this gulf is 
reported to be inhabited, and covered with Moor- 
ish towns and castles in every direction. At the 
upper end of this gulf is a strait, and on passing 
through this strait the voyager comes to another 
bay or sea, on the right hand, which is the Bed 
Sea. From this strait to the temple at Mecca, 
where Mahomet's coffin is suspended, it is not 
more than three days' Journey. Round about this 
temple of Mecca is a large town inhabited by 
Moors. According to my opinion this guH is tb» 
same which Pliny speaks of, and whfeh, he says, 
was reached by Alexander in his campaigns, and 
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whkh tbe Romans also aniyed at in their 
wars. 

Now to speak more at length of the town of 
Calicut. It is larger than Lisbon, and is inhab- 
ited by a race of Christian Indians, who are of an 
ash-grey colour, and neither blaclL nor white. 
They have churches with bdls, but neither have 
they any priests, nor do they make any offerings. 
They use in their churches a basin with water, as we 
use the holy water, and another vessel very simi- 
lar to a censer. Every three years they baptiie 
in the river which flows by the town. In the town 
their houses are built of stone and chalk, and 
strait streets are laid out, as regular as those in 
Italy. The monarch of the country is very splen- 
didly apparelled, and maintains a royal retinue of 
senritors, squires, and chamberlains, and has, 
moreover, a very beautiful palace. 

When the commander of these vessels arrived 
there, the King was absent from the city, at a 
castle flve or six miles distant. The moment he 
heard the news of the arrival of the Christians, he 
immediately came to the city with a guard of 
five thousand men. Before him stood a body- 
g^uard, whose lances were tipped with silver. The 
Christians were received in a room where the King 
reclined on a low couch. The floor of this room 
was covered with white cloth, beautifully embroid- 
ered with gold thread. Over the couch was sus- 
pended a most sumptuous canopy. The King 
immediately inquired of the commander what he 
desired. The commander answered that it was 
customary among Christians, whenever an am- 
bassador laid his embassy before a monarch, that 
he should do so privately, and not in public. The 
King at once ordered all those persons vriiio 
were present to retire, and the commander then 
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•aid to him, that a long time had elapeed sinoe the 
King of Portogal had heard of hia grandeur and 
magnificence, and, as he was a Christian King, and 
had a deeire to coltiyate hie friendship, therefore 
he had eent him ae an ambaesador to yisit him, 
ae was cnetomary among the monarche of Chris- 
tendom. The King receiyed this message most 
gradonslj, and commanded that the ambassador 
should be taken to the house of a very rich Mo<w, 
and somptnonsiy entertained there. 

In this city live many extremely wealthy mer> 
chants, and the whole power of the kingdom is 
in thdr hands. They have a magnificent mosqoe 
in the market-place. The actions of the King are 
entirely nnder the control of a few of the prin- 
cipal moi among these Moors, either on account 
of the presents which they make him, or in con- 
sequence of thdr intrignes. They have the entire 
gOTemment in thmr hands, for the Christians are 
stupid people, and but little given to intrigue. 

Every kind of spice is found in this city of Cali- 
cut; cinnamon, pepper, doyes, ginger, frankin- 
cense, besides inestimable quantities of gumlac and 
sandal wood, of which all the forests are fulL 
These spices, howeyer, do not grow in this neigh- 
bourhood, but in certain islands distant about 
one hundred and sixty miles from the city. These 
islands are only about a mile distant from the 
Ehore, but by land it is twenty days' Journey 
there. They are inhabited both by Moors and 
Christians, but the Moors are the masters. 

In the town of Calicut the majority of the coin 
which is current consists of serafi of fine gold, a 
coin of the Sultan's, weighing two or three grains 
less than our ducat, and which is here called sera- 
fino. They have also a few Genoese and Vene- 
tian ducats, as well as a small silver coin, with 
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the SvHan'B stamp on it. There are large qnantU 
tiee of silk goods in Calient, and velYet of all 
colonre, boridee a cloth madeTery mnch UkeyelTet. 
Damaek, taffeta, and fine plneh abound. I think 
that moet of theee stnllB are brought from Cairo. 

The Portogoeee remained three months in this 
cily, namely, from the 19th of May to the 25th of 
August, during which time they saw an innumera- 
ble quantity of Moorish ships. They say that 
fifteen hundred Moorish ships, laden with spices, 
sail from this port. Their largest T c ss e ls are not 
OTsr two hundred tons burden. Th^y are of Tari- 
ous kinds, some large and some small, but have 
only one mast, and they neyer try to sail them 
excepting before the wind. On this account it 
often happens that they hare to wait from four 
to sis months for a fair wind, and are not un- 
frequently shipwrecked. They are constructed in a 
most singular manner, are yery weak, and carry 
no arms or ordnance. The ships which sail to the 
Spice Islands, to bring spices to Calicut, are flat- 
bottomed, and draw but very little water. Some 
of them are made without the least particle of 
iron, because th^ are obliged to pass oyer the 
magnet, which lies not far from these islands. All 
these T e ss e ls, when they are at the city, lie inside 
of a pier at the Lagoon, and only furl their sails 
when the sea ia high, because they are here sale 
from winter and the sea. There is no good hayen 
there, and the sea flows and ebbs eyery six hours, 
as it does with us. There are often in port at the 
same time from flye to six hundred ships, which 
is a great number. 

Cinnamon costs in this dty from ten to twelye 

ducats, for what with us would weigh about flye 

stones, that being about the highest price, that is. 

ten to twelye serafl. In the islands where it in 
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gmthflnd, it is not worth 00 much, of eovne. Pep- 
per and doTes are worth about the same; ginger 
about one half leee. Gnmlae ie worth almost 
nothing, for there ie eo much of it that thej nee 
it to ballaet their ehipe, and tiie eame maj be 
said of sandal wood, of wliich the forests are folL 
Th^ wfD reoeiTe nothing in pajment bnt gold 
and silyer. Corals and our nsnal wares thej 
ralne bat little, with the exeepticm of lineo. This 
wonld be a good artkle to send thne, becanse the 
sailors made some very good bargains, by ex- 
changing their shirts for spioes, bnt the linen mnst 
be very fine and white bleached. Th^ are at 
present obliged to get it from Oairo. There are 
the same custom dnties there as with ns; aD im- 
ports pay flye per oentnm. 

The Toyagers Intmght back yery lew precious 
stones, and these of no great value, because they 
had no gold and sUTcr to buy them with, and 
th^ say they are yery costly. I am inclined to 
think that pearls would be a good article to buy 
there, but all which the Portuguese saw, were hi 
the hands of the Moorish merchants, who wished 
to sell them at a fourfold price, as is their common 
custom. They have only brought a few sapphires 
and brilliants, and a peculiar kind of rubies, and 
a considerable number of garnets. They say that 
the commander has brought some y&j eo&tij 
stones. He took his sUyer with him, and bartered 
it all for precious stones. 

Spices are brought to this Christian town by 
ships, which afterwards cross the great gulf, oto* 
which the Portuguese came, and pass into the 
strait before mmitioned. Then they saU through 
the Bed Sea. From thence the Journey is per- 
formed by land to the temple at Mecca, wtiich is 
thirty-six days' Journey. Still further on, they 
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journey on the way to Cairo, crossing Mount 
Sinai on foot, and again BtQl farther acroee the 
desert, where, as they say, the high winds raise 
monntains of sand into the air, and bnry trayellers 
who journey there. Some of their ships sail to the 
to?nis on the gulf, and others to the riyer before 
mentioned, where the negroes lire, who hare been 
subjected by the Moors of the interior. The Por- 
tuguese found in store, in this Christian town, 
butts of malmsey wine from Candia, which, as 
well as their wares, must, in my opinion, hare 
been brought from Cairo. 

It is about eighty years since there arriyed at 
this town of Calicut some T c ss e ls navigated by 
wbtts Christians, with long hair like the Germans. 
They wore long mustachios on the upper lip, but 
with that exception, were shayed alter the com- 
mon fashion, like the courtisrs at Constantinople. 
The men were provided with cuirasses, and wore 
caps and rulfs. They carried weapons similar to 
spears. On board of their ships they used short 
arms like our own. Ever since their first arrival, a 
fleet of twenty to twenty-five ships has come every 
two years to Calicut. The Portuguese do not 
know what nation these people belong to, nor 
what other merchandise they bring, besides fine 
linen, iron, and brass. They load their ships with 
spiees, and all the vessds have four masts, like 
the Spanish ships. If th^ had bsen Germans, we 
should have had some account of it. It is possi- 
ble that they may be Russians. If they have a 
port upon the sea, we shall find it out from the 
pilot whom the Moorish king gave to the Portu- 
guese, and who speaks Italian. He is at present 
In the commander's caravel— for they have taken 
him against his will. 

In this town of Calicut there is an abundance 
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o! wheat, which the Moors bring there in their 
ehipe. Three small measures of bread is soflleiait 
to satisfy one of the inhabitantB for a day, but 
they make no leadened b r ead, and only bake a 
kind of cake under the hot ashes, and have it fresh 
every day. As a sabstitate they make much use 
of rioe, of whkh there is a great abundance. They 
have cows and cattle, but they are all small 
They use milk and butter. There is an abundance 
of oranges, but thsy are all sweet; lemons, also, 
large and small citrons, rery fine melons, dates, 
and many other delicious fruits. 

The king of this town makes use of neither 
flesh nor fish for food, and touches nothing which 
has been killed. The same custom is followed by 
aD his court, and generally by the wealthiest and 
most important persons of the kingdom. Their 
reason for this is, that Jesus Christ has ordered 
in his laws, that he who kills shaU be killed, and 
therefore they eat of nothing that dies. The com- 
mon people eat both flesh and fish, but Tery spar- 
ingly. They never kill an ox, but entertain a 
high respect for tiie animal, because they say it 
is an animal which brings a blessing with it, and 
wheneTer they meet one on the street they caress 
it and pat it with their hands. Tlie king lives 
upon rice, milk, butter, wheaten bread, and many 
other vegetable artteles, and the courtiers and 
other persons of quality follow his example. He 
drinks palm wine out of a silver tankard, but 
never puts the rim to his lips, for he opens his 
mouth and pours it down from the spout of the 
tankard in a stream. 

The species of fish which they saw were similar 

to our own. The Christians use very little, but 

the Moors considerable quantities. They ride upon 

elephants, of which great numbers exist in the 
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country, and are yery tame. When the king goes 
to war any where, the largest part of hie force 
follows him on foot, but a part ride upon ele- 
phants. When he moves from one place to another, 
he is carried upon men's shonlders, and this 
duty is performed by his principal servants. All 
the people are clothed from the middle of the 
body to the feet, mostly with cloth made of cot- 
ton, which is found there in great abundance, but 
the upper part of the body is left naked, as well 
by the nobility as by the common people. The 
first, however, dress themselves in silk stufb, and 
garments of various colours, each according to his 
particular rank. The same may be said of the 
females, except that the women of quality wear 
over their heads white and delicate vefls. Many 
of the lower clnnims go entirely uncovered. The 
Moors dress in their own fashion, with undercoats 
and long robes. 

The distance from the port of Lisbon to this 
city is thirty-eight hundred common miks, so 
that allowing four and a half Italian mUes to one 
common, it makes seventeen thousand one hun- 
dred Italian miles. It is eai^ to calculate from 
this how long a voyage there will necessarily be. 
It cannot be less than fifteen or sixteen months. 

Their navigators aD sail with the north wind, 
and make use of certain wooden quadrants. They 
always go to the right when th^ sail across the 
gulf. The pilot before mentioned says, that there 
are more than a thousand islands in this guU , and 
that the navigation between them leads to almost 
certain shipwreck, as they are very low. Th^ 
must be the same islands which the King of Cas- 
tile has Just begun to discover. In this dty they 
have some hiformation concerning Preeter John, 
but not much. In the interior there must be some 
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inteUiceoee to be gained reepecting hinu TImj 
know that Jeena Christ was bom of a Tirgin witli- 
out dn, that he was crodfled and killed by the 
Jews, and afterwards buried at Jemsalem. Tb^ 
hare heard also of the Pope, and know that be 
liyes at Rome, bnt have no further knowledge of 
oar faith. They haye letters and a written Ian- 
goage. 

Th^ haye an abundance of elq[>hants, which 
are extremely useful to them, and cotton, sugar, 
and sweetmeats. In my opinion, all the riches of 
the world are now discoyered, and nothing more 
remains to be found out. It is thought that wine 
would be a good article to barter for Indian 
wares, for these Christians drink it Tery willing. 
Th^ haye also enquired about oiL 

In this town Justice is yery well administered. 
Whoeyer steals, murders, or commits any other 
crime, is impaled after the Turkish fashion, and 
whoeyer undertakes to cheat the laws, loses all 
his goods. 

There is found also in the town of Calicut, dyet, 
nutmegs, ambergris, storax, and bensoin. The isl- 
ands wliere these grow are called Zdotri, and are 
one hundred and sixty miles distant from the 
town of Calicut. In one of these islands no other 
trees grow but cinnamon trees, and a few pepper 
tarees, but not of the best kind. The pepper comes 
mainly from another island. When the trees wliich 
produce pepper and cinnamon are planted in the 
neighbourhood of Calicut, the fruit is not so good. 
Cloyes are brought there from distant countries. 
Bhubarb is plenty, and all other common spices. 
Ginger grows best on Terra Firma. The countries 
of the Gulf are entirely inhabited by Moors, but I 
haye latdy learned more particulars of the truth, 
and iind that it is only on the seashore of one 
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ride that th^ dwell, the whole of the other side 
being inhabited by Chrietiao Indians who are 
white as we are. The coontry ie extremely fmitfol 
in wheat and other descriptions of grain. Freeh 
fmit and all kinds of proyisions are shipped to 
Calient, for the region where this town lies is 
sandy and nnfit for grain. 

Two winds prerail in this region ; the west wind 
in winter, and the east wind in snmmer. They 
have yery skilfal painters there, who paint ilgores 
and pictures of every kind. This town of Calient 
has no walls, and the same may be said of aD tiie 
other towns. Still there are many very beantifol 
Moorish honses and regular streets. In the island 
mentioned before, where the best cinnamon grows, 
dyet and many sapphires are found. 
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III. 

Lbttebs of Paolo Toscanblli to 
Columbus. 

The letters of the Florentine physician to Co- 
lumbus produced such a strong effect npon his 
mind, and rendered him so confident in his belief 
in the practicability of a passage to the Indies by 
the west, that th^ merit a place among the il- 
lustrations of the discoTery of the New World. 
They are preserred in the History of the Admiral, 
by his son Fernando, and the translation of them, 
found in Pinkerton's Collection of Voyages, has 
been followed, with some trifling alterations. No 
writings contributed more to occasion the dis- 
covery than these two short letters. Some Italian 
writers eren go to tiie extent of nniwrting that the 
idea of a western passage to India originated with 
Toscanelli, before it struck the mind of Columbus, 
and by him was communicated to the admiral, 
It is highly probable that this was the case. At 
the time of the date of his letters, Toscanelli was 
already an aged man, while Columbus was in the 
prime of life, and it is evident that the opfadons 
he expresses were arriTed at after many yean of 
examination and study. 

Thb F1B8T Lettkb. 

To Cbrigtopber CohunbvSf Paoi, the Pbjskuui, 
wkbeBbBAhh. 

I petoeiTe your noble and earnest desire to sail 
to those parts where the spice is produced; and 
therefore, in answer to a letter of youn, I send 
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you another letter, whkh some days since I wrote 
to a friend of mine, and servant of the King of 
Portugal, before the wars of Castile, in answer to 
another that he wrote to me by his Highnesses 
order, upon this same account, and I send you 
another sefr«hart Uke the one I sent to him, 
which will satisfy yonr demands. The copy of the 
letter is as follows : 

To FadiDand Martinet, Caaon of Lisbon, Paul, 
the Physician, wishes health, 

I am yery g^ to hear of the familiarily you 
enjoy with yonr most serene and magnificent 
Ung, and though I have yery often discoursed 
concerning the short way there is from hence to 
the Indies, where the spice is produced, by sea, 
which I look upon to be shorter than that you 
take by the coast of Guinea; yet you now tell me 
that his Highness would have me make out and 
demonstrate it, so that it may be understood and 
put in practice. 

Therefore, though I could better show it to him, 
witii a ii^obe in my hand, and make him sensible 
of the figure of the world; yet I haye resolved, to 
make it more easy and intelligible, to show the 
way on a chart, such as are used in navigation ; 
and therefore I send one to his majesty, made and 
drawn with my own hand, wherein is set down tiie 
utmost bounds of the earth, from Ireland, in 
the west, to the farthest part of Guinea, with all 
the islands that lie in the way ; opposite to which 
frestem coast is described the beginning of the 
Indies, with the islands and places whither you 
may go, and how far you may bend from the 
North Pole towards the equinoctial, and for how 
long a time ; that is, how many leagues you may 
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•all before yon come to thoee plaoee moet fndtfol 
in Bpioee, Jewele, and pfedoiu etonee. 

Do not wonder if I torm that country where tlie 
epice grows, West, that product being generally as- 
cribed to the East, because those who sail west- 
ward will always find those countries in tlie west, 
and those who travel by land eastward wiH al- 
ways find those countries in the east. The straight 
lines that lie lengthways in the chart, show the 
distance there is from west to east; the otiien 
which cross them, show the distance from north 
to soutii. I haye also marked down in the chart 
serwal places in India, where ships mi^t put in, 
upon any storm or contrary winds, or other un- 
foreseen accident. 

Moreover, to give you full information of all 
those places ^p^iich you are very desirous to know 
about, you must understand that none but trad- 
ers live and reside in all those islands, and that 
there is there as great a number of ships and sea- 
faring people with merchandise as in any other 
part of the world, particularly in a most noble 
port called Zaitun, where there are evoy year an 
hundred large ships of pepper loaded and un- 
loaded, besides many other ships that take in 
other spices. This country is mighty populous, 
and there are many provinces and kingdoms and 
innumerable cities under the dominion of a prince 
called the Great Khan, which name signifies king 
of kings, who for the most part resides in tiie 
province of Cathay. His predecessors were very 
desirous to have commerce and be in amity with 
Christians; and two hundred years since, smt 
ambassadors to the Pope, desiring him to send 
them many learned men and doctors, to teach 
them our faith ; but by reason of some obstacles 
the ambassadors met with, they returned back 
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without coming to Rome. BeaideB, there came ait 
ambassador to Pope Eugeniiui IV., who told liim 
the great friendship thero was between those 
princes and their people, and the Christians. I 
discoursed with him a long while upon the sereral 
matters of the grandeur of their royal stmctnie, 
and of the greatness, length, and breadth of 
their rivers, and he told me many wonderful 
things of the multitude of towns and cities 
founded along the banks of the rivers, and ihat 
there were two hundred cities upon one only river, 
with marble bridges over it of a great length and 
breadth, and adorned with abundance of pillars. 

This country deserves as well as any other to be 
discovered; and there may not only be great 
profit made there, and many things of value found, 
but also gold, silver, many sorts of precious 
stones, and spices in abundance, which are not 
brought into our parts. And it is certain ih&t 
many wise men, philosophers, astrologers, and 
other persons skilled in all arts, and very inge- 
nious, govern that mighty province, and com- 
mand their armies. 

From Ldsbon directly westward, there are in the 
chart twenty-six spaces, each of which contains 
two hundred and fifty miles, to the most noble 
and vast city of Qninsai, which is one hundred 
miles in compass, that is, thirty-five leagues. 
In it there are ten marble bridges; the name 
signifies a heavenly city, of which wonderful 
things are reported, as to the ingenuity of the 
people, the buildings and revenues. This space 
above mentioned is almost the third part of the 
C^obe. The city is in the province of Mangi, bor- 
dering on that of Catiiay, where the King for the 
most part resides. From the island of Antilla, 
ipdiieh you call the Island of the Seven Cities, and 
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wliereof yon have gome knowledge, to tlie most 
noble Island of Cipango, are ten spaces, wiikh make 
two thousand flve hundred miles, or two hundred 
and twenty-five leagues, which Island abounds in 
gold, pearis, and predous stones : and yon must 
understand, they cover their templee and palaces 
with plates of pure gold; so that, for want of 
knowing the way, all these things are concealed 
and hidden, and yet may be gone to with safety. 

Much more might be said, but haying told yon 
what is most material, and yon being wise and 
Judicious, I am satisfied there is nothing of it but 
what you understand, and thwefore I will not be 
more prolix. Thus much may serre to satis^ 
your curiosity, it being as mudi as the shortness 
of time and my business would permit me to say. 
So I remain most ready to satisfy and serve his 
highness, to the utmost, in all the commands he 
shall laj upon me. 

Florence^ June 25, 1474. 

A short time after this letter was despatched, 
Toscanelli wrote a second letter to Columbus, of 
which the following is a translation : 

To Cbnstopber Columbus, PauI, tbe PbjraieiaD, 
wisbee beahb. 

I received your letters with the things yon sent 
me, which I take as a great favour, and commend 
your noble and ardent desire of soiling from east 
to west, as it is marked out in the chart I sent 
you, which would demonstrate itself better in the 
form of a g^obe. I am glad it is well nnderatood, 
and that the voyage laid down is not only possi- 
ble, but true, certain, honourable, very advan- 
tageous, and most glorious among all Christiaas. 
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Ton cannot be perfect in the knowledge of It, 
but by experience and praetiee, aa I have had in 
great meaenre, and by the eoUd and true informa- 
tion of worthy and wiae men, who are come from 
thoee parte to this court of Rome, and from mer- 
chants who have traded long in thoee parte, and 
are persons of good reputation. So that when 
the said voyage is performed, it will be to power- 
fol kingdoms, and to most noble cities and proT- 
inoes, rich, and abounding in aJl things we stand 
in need of, particnlarlj in all sorts of spice in great 
quantities, and store of jewels. This will moreorer 
be gratefol to those kings and princes who are 
▼ery desirous to conyerse and trade with Chris- 
tians of these our countries, whether it be for 
some of them to become Christians, or else to 
have communication with the wise and ingenious 
men in these parts, as well in point of religion as 
in all scienoes, because of the extraordinary ac- 
count they have of the kingdoms and govemment 
of these parts. 

For which reasons, and many more that might 
be alleged, I do not at aJl wonder that you who 
have a great heart, and all the Portuguese nation, 
whfeh has ever had notable men in aJl undertak- 
ings, be eagerly bent upon performing this voyage. 
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IV. 
MABca Polo akd His Travslb. 

ToacaneUi waa led to a conddcration of tha 
■abject of a western paesa^ to India mainly by 
the aocoonte of Marco Polo. The influence ivtJch 
this trayeUer ezerdeed oyer the minds of the early 
dlMOTerers, renders some notice of him and hii 
works necessary. The history of hit life is singu- 
lar and interesting, and is abridged from Kerr's 
Collection of Voyages and Murray's Translation 
of the TraTels of Marco Polo, vdience also are 
taken the extracts which are giyen from his writ- 
ings. 

Marco Polo was bom at Venice abont the year 
laeo. His father, Niccolo Polo, and his nnde 
Mallei, were of a noble Venetian family, who were 
extensively engaged in commerce. They left VeB> 
ice, in the prosecution of their bosiness, jnst before 
the birth of Marco, whom his father nerer saw 
till his return to Venice in 1269, at which time be 
was about nine years old. They went first to 
Constantinople, and from there into Armenia. 
They remained a year at the camp of Bereke, the 
khan or ruler of the western portion of the rast 
empire of the Mongals, and then pursued thdr 
journey into Bochara, where they staid three 
years. Another year more was occupied by them 
in traTelling to the court of Kublai Khan, the 
powerful emperor of the Mongals or Tartars. At 
the court of this potentate they remained about a 
year, and then consumed three years in their re> 
turn to Burope. 
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Soon altar thdr letoni, they again started lor 
the Eaety taking with them the yonng Marco. It 
was probably in the.year 1270 that th^ departed 
on their eecond journey, lor upon the dection ol 
Gregory IX. to tiie pontifical chaJr, he deepatched 
an ezpreee alter them, which overtook them in 
Armenia, where th^ were detained some time, in 
order that th^ might reoeiye the final inetmctione 
ol the Pope. 

The canee ol this delay was, that by the death 
ol dement lY., the Papal See had been left va- 
cant lor two years. Niccolo and Maffei Polo learnt 
the news ol this lact at Acre, while on their re- 
turn from their first journey. They saw there the 
papal legate, Tibaldo Yisconti, ol Flacentia, who 
was greatly interested in thefr descriptions ol 
their travds, and adyised them to wait lor the 
election ol a new pontiff before setting out again 
lor the East. Finding, alter their return to Yen- 
ice, that the election did not take place so soon as 
they anticipated, they became yery anxious lest 
the Great Khan shoidd become impatient at the 
postponement ol the conrersion ol himsell and his 
nation, and accordingly started belore the cardi- 
nals had been able to effect the choice ol a new 
successor ol St. Peter. Once more passing through 
Acre, th^ were kindly entertained by the Legate, 
who furnished them with letters to the Khan, ex- 
culpatory ol their conduct in not returning sooner, 
and with letters from the Pope. He also procured 
them a sufiident supply ol oil from the Holy 
Sepulchre, which had been expressly desired by the 
Khan, through beliel in ito miraculous powers. 
Hardly, howeyer, had th^y departed from Acre, 
in the prosecution ol thefr journey, when letters 
came to the Legate, inlorming him that he himsell 
had been chosen Pope. He took the name ol 
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Gregory, and immediately ieraed a bull pioTiding, 
that in fntnre, on the demiee of a pontiff, the 
cardinale should be eonilned together until th^ 
bad selected his suceeeBor. 

Before proceeding to Italy to take pooeoMion of 
the papal chair, he despatched those messengers 
who caused the delay of the trayeUers. In a short 
time, new letters were prepared by him to deliTer 
to the Khan, containing complimentary expres- 
sions and a long defence or exposition of Christian 
doctrine. These were brought to the Polos, by 
two priests, Nicolo of ViceiMa and Guelmo of 
Tripoli, both men of distinguished learning and 
discretion, who were intended to accompany the 
traveOers in their journey. They were fumlriied 
also with splendid presents of great yalue for tiie 
eastern monarch, and were endowed with ample 
powers and pririleges, and authority to ordain 
priests and bishops, and to grant absolution in 
all cases, as fully as if the Pope were personally 
present. These two friars, howeyer, proved them* 
selTes to be wanting in the hour of danger. Learn- 
ing that the Sultan of Cairo had led a large army 
to invade Armenia, where he was committing the 
most cruel ravages, they were fearful of their own 
salbty, and deUvering the letters and presents of 
the Pope to the Polos, and preferring to avoid 
the fatigues of the route and the perils of war, 
returned to Acre. 

The three Venetians, however, pursued theb 
journey boldly, in spite of many diiBcultiee and 
dangers, and at length, after a journey of three 
years and a half, arrived at the great city of 
Olemenisu or Chambalu, wliich means the dij of 
the Khan, and is the modem Pekin. In the long 
journey they were often compelled to make great 
delays, on account of the deep snow and extreme 
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cold, and in conaeqnenoe of the floods and inun- 
dations. When the Khan heard of thefar approach 
he sent messengers forty days' journey to meet 
them, that they might be conducted with all hon- 
our, and be provided with every accommodation 
during the remainder of their journey. On their 
arrival at court they were introduced into his 
presence, and prostrated themselTes before him, 
according to the custom of the country, but th^y 
were commanded to rise, and were most graciously 
received. The Khan demanded an account of 
thefar proceedings on the way, and of what they 
had effected with the Pope. Th^ related all this 
distinctly, and then delivered the Pope's letters 
and presents, which the Khan received with great 
pleasure, and commended them for their fidelity. 
The holy oil which they had brought, at the re- 
quest of the Khan, from the sepulchre of the Sap 
viour at Jerusalem was reverently received, and 
preserved with scrupulous care. 

The Khan very naturally inquired who Marco 
was; on which Niccolo replied, ''He is your Ma- 
jesty's servant, and my son." Thereupon the 
Khan received him kindly, and had him taught to 
write among his honourable courtiers. He was 
much esteemed by the court, and in a very short 
time learned to read and write four different lan- 
guages, and made himself familiar with the cus- 
toms of the Tartars. 

Some years after, in order to try his capacity, 
the Khan sent Marco upon an embassy to a great 
dty called Carachan or Carasan, at a distance of 
almost six months' Journey. He executed this ser- 
vice with great judgment and discretion, and veiy 
much to the satisfaction of his imperial patron, 
and weU knowing that the Khan would be pleased 
with an account of the manners and customs of 
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the inhabitants of the eonntries through whidi he 
pMMd, lie made a minnte of every thing that ap- 
peared worthy of note, and repeated it to him on 
hie retom. In this way he roee to such mgfa 
faToor, that he wae oontinnally sent by the Khan 
on buflineee of importance to all the different parte 
of hie dominions, which was the means of his ac^ 
quiring so much information respecting the affairs 
and places of the East. 

Alter remaining many years at the court of the 
Khan, and acquiring immense wealth in jeweb of 
great yalne, they began to consider the possi- 
bility of returning home. This th^ thought 
would be impossible tf the Khan, who had then 
become quite aged, should die, and they became, <tf 
course, exceedingly anxious to obtain permisBlon 
to return to Venice. One day, thweCore, finding 
the Khan in an excellent humour, Niocolo Polo 
asked permission to return to his own country 
with his family. He was greatly disptoased at the 
request, and could not conceive what inducement 
they had to undertake so long and dangerous a 
Journey; adding, that if they were in want of 
riches, he would gratify thefar utmost wishes, by 
bestowing upon them twice as much as they al- 
ready possessed, but from pure affection be r»> 
fused to part with them. 

Not long after this, it happened that a King of 
the Indies, named Argon, sent three of his coun* 
sellors as ambassadors to Kublai Khan, on the 
following account. Bolgana, the wife of Argon, 
had lately died, and on her death-bed had re- 
quested her husband to choose a wile from among 
her relations in Cathi^. Kublai yielded to the 
request of the ambassadors, and chose a fair 
young maiden» scTenteen years of age, named 
Oogalin, who was of the family of the late queen, 
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and determined to send her to Argon. The 
bamadors departed with their lair charge, and 
jonmeyed for eight monthe on their retnm, bj 
the same road over which tliey came. Then they 
fonnd that bloody wars were raging between some 
of the Tartar princee, and were compelled to come 
back again and acquaint the Khan with the im- 
poeeibilityoftheir proceeding on that road. Mean- 
time, Marco, who had been absent at sea, returned 
with certain ships belonging to the Ehan, and re- 
ported the pecnliaritleB of the places he had tis- 
ited and the facility of intercourse by sea between 
Gathi^ and the Indies. This came to the knowl- 
edge of tne ambassadors, who conversed on the 
subject with the Venetians. It was agreed be- 
tween them that the ambassadors and the young 
Queen should ask permission of the Ehan to re- 
turn by sea, and should request to haye the three 
Europeans who were skilful in nautical affairs, to 
accompany and conduct them to the dominions of 
Argon. 

Though dissatisfied at this proposal, the Khan 
at last gave a reluctant consent, and calling the 
Polos into his presence, after many demonstra- 
tions of affection and fayour, he made them prom- 
ise to return to him, when they had spent a little 
time among their relations in Christendom. He 
caused a tablet of gold to be given to them, on 
which his orders were engraved, dhrecting his sub- 
jects throughout his dominions to furnish them 
with every convenience on their passage, to de- 
fray aJl their expenses, and to provide th^m with 
gpiidee and escorts wherever necessary. He also 
authoriied them to act as his ambassadors to the 
Pope, and to the kings of France and Spain, and 
other Christian princes. 

The Khan ordered fourteen ships to be prepared 
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for the Toyage, each haying four mastB and cany* 
ing nine aaik. Four or flye of these were 00 laige 
as to have abovt two hundred and flf^ marinBrs 
in each, but the reet were smalkr. In thia fleet 
the Queen and ambaasadore embarked, aeeom- 
panied by the three Venetian traTeUers. The 
Khan, on taking leave of them, presented each 
with many rabies and predons stones, and money 
enough to defray all their expenses for two years. 
Betting sail from Cathay, or China, they arrired 
in three monthe at Jaya, and sailing from there, 
in eii^teen months at the dominions of Argon. 
Six hundred mariners and one wonuun died during 
the yoyage, and only one of the ambaasadors 
reached home aliye. On their arriyal at the do- 
minions of Argon, they found that he waa dead, 
and that a person named Cliiacato was goyeming 
the kingdom, during the minority of the son of 
the late monarch. On informing the regent of 
their business, he desired them to carry the young 
queen to Casan, wliich was the name of the prince, 
who was then on the frontiers of Persia, with an 
army of sixty thousand men, guarding certain 
passes on the borders of the kingdom against tlie 
attacks of their enemies. Haying executed this 
order, Niocolo, Maflei and Marco returned to tlie 
palace of Chiaeato, and remained thero nine 
months. 

At the end of this time they bade f areweli to 
Chiaeato, who gave them four tablets of gold, 
each a cubit long, and flye Angers broad, and 
weighing three or four marks. On them were en- 
grayed the following words : " In the power of 
the eternal God, the name of the Great Khan 
shall be honoured and praised for many years, 
and whosoeyer diaobeyeth, shall be put to death, 
and all his goods confiscated. Besides this pre- 
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amble, they commanded that aJl due honour 
should be diown to the three ambaaeadors of the 
Khan, and whateyer serrioe they needed should be 
performed in erery country and district, subject 
to his authority as to himself in person; tiiat all 
necessary relays of horses and escorts, and their 
expenses, and every thing needful, should be sup- 
plied to them freely and gratuitously. All these 
orders were duly obeyed, so ihat at times they 
travelled with an escort of two hundred horse for 
their protection. During their Joum^, th^ were 
informed that the great Emperor of the Tartars, 
Eublai Khan, was dead. They considered that 
this absolved them of all obligation to perform 
the promise which they had made to him to return 
to his court. So they continued their joum^ to 
TrebiMmd, on the south side of the Black Sea, 
from which dtj they proceeded by way of Con- 
stantinople and N^gropont to Yenke, where they 
arrived safely, and with immense wealth, in the 
year 1295. 

On their arrival at their own house in the street 
of St. Chrysostom, in Venice, they found themselves 
entirely forgotten by all their old acquaintances 
and countrymen. Even their relations were unable 
to recognise them in consequence of their long 
absence. They had been away twenty-five years, 
and besides being much altered by age, th^ had 
almost forgotten their own language, and re- 
sembled Tartars in their dress and manners. They 
were finally compelled to make use of some ex- 
traordinary expedients to satis^ their family and 
countrymen of their identity, and to recover the 
respect which was their due, by a public acknowl- 
edgment of their name, famfly, and rank. For 
this purpose, according to Ramusio, they invited 
an thehr relations and connections to a magnifi- 
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oent entertainment, at whieh all three of them ap- 
peared dothed in rich habite €A erimeon-colonred 
Eaetem satin. Alter their gneets arrived tbey 
threw off theee splendid garments, and bef(»e 
sitting down to the table, gave them to their at- 
tendants, still appearing magnlflcMitly robed in 
crimson damask. When the last conrse eame on 
the table, th^ cast off theee robes, as they had 
done the first, and bes t owed them in the same 
manner upon the serrants; tbey themselves stfll 
appearing gorgeovsly bedecked with crimson vel- 
Tet. 

When the dinner was over and all tiie serrants 
had withdrawn, Karco Polo prodnoed to the com- 
pany the coats €A Tartarian doth or felt wfaidi 
they had ordinarily worn during their travels, 
and ripping them open, took out an incredible 
quantity of valnable gems; among these were 
some that were recognised by those who were 
present at the entotainment, as having belonged 
to the family, and thus the three travellers proved 
themsdves incontestibly to be members of the 
Polo family, and the identical persons they repre- 
sented themsdves to be. Very probably their 
relations were more ready to acknowledge them, 
when th^ saw their magnificence and wealth, 
than when th^ appeared before them in the rough 
attire of weathw beaten travdlers. 

Snch is the accomit of these celebrated travels 
handed down to the present day. Their intrinsic 
merit, and the importance which th^ had in the 
eyes of the early discoverers of America, has led 
to this somewhat extended notice of them. Of 
these adventurous men, some further information 
yet remains. About three years after their return, 
hostilities were commenced between the repuUics 
of Venice and Genoa. The Genoeee Admiral, 
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Lampa Doria, came to the island of Cunola, with 
a fleet of eereiity gaU^s, to oppoee whom, tlie 
Yenettane fitted out a large nayal force, under the 
command of Andrea Dandolo, under whom Marco 
Polo held the command of a galley. The Vene* 
tiane were totally defeated in a general engage- 
ment, with the loea of their Admiral and eighty- 
five Bhipa, and Marco Polo wae fortunate 
enough to be taken prisoner by the Genoese. 

He WBB confined in prison at Genoa about a 
year, until the termination of the war between the 
rival states released him. While there, many of 
the young Genoese nobility are said to have re- 
sorted to his cell to listen to the recital of his 
wonderful trayeki and surprising adventures ; and 
it is said that th^ prevailed upon him to send to 
Venice for the notes which he had drawn up dur- 
ing his peregrinations, by means of which his 
travels were written out in Latin, according to 
his dictation. From the original Latin they were 
translated into Italian, and from this again 
abridgmente were afterwards made in Latin, and 
scattered over Ehirope. Some authors are, how- 
ever of the opinion that they were originally 
written in Italian, and it is said that a manu- 
script copy of the work in the writing of his 
scribe Rustigielo was long preserved, in the pos- 
session of the Soransa family, at Venice. Whether 
it now eziste, or has ever been published, is un- 
known. 

At the time of the captivity of Marco, his father 
and unde were greatly alarmed for his safety, and 
fearing that in case of his death they should have 
no desoendante to whom they would care to be- 
queath their vast wealth, it was agreed between 
them that Niceolo, his father, should marry again, 
which he did speedily. On his return from his 
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6oiifiiieiiiMit, thenfore, Marco found hk father with 
three children, the fmit of hie eecond marria^^ 
Maffei Polo, the uncle <rf Marco, became a ma^^- 
trate of Venice, and lived for some time in much 
reepect among hie countrymen. Marco eeeme to 
have taken no offence at hie father's second union, 
but married himself, after hie return from Genoa 
to Venice. He left two daughters, Moretta and 
f'eantina, but had no male issue. He is said to 
haye receiyed among his countrymen the name of 
Marco Afillioni, because he and his famiily had 
acquired a fortune of a million of ducats in the 
East. He died as he had liyed, uniyersally be- 
loyed and respected; for, with all his advan- 
tages of bu-th and fortune, he was humble and 
beneficent, and employed his great riches, and the 
interest he possessed in the state, only to do 
good. 

Hie best method of conveying to the mind of 
the reader a conception of ih» enthusiasm which 
his travels excited in Europe, is to make one or 
two extracts from the work itseU. The splendid 
descriptions ci the Immense wealth of the coun- 
tries he visited, inflamed the minds of adventurers 
of all countries, and the prospect of converting to 
the Christian faith so powerful a potentate as he 
represented the Grand Khan to be was so replete 
with advantages to the ^yes of all the religious 
enthusiasts of the age, ihat many priests vol- 
unteered to go as missionaries to his distant do- 
minions. For a time these schemes were the fav- 
ourite popular theme, but they languished at last 
from the difficulty of accomplishing them, and 
were not again revived, until, after the lapse of 
two centuries, they again attracted general at- 
tention, in connection with the speculations afloat 
concerning a new route to India. Mr. Irving says 
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that these accounts offered "too speculative and 
romantic an enterprise not to catch the Tivid 
imagination of Columbus. In aJl his TOjages he 
wOl be found to be continuallj seeking after the 
territories of the Qrand Khan ; and even after his 
last expedition, when nearly worn out by age, 
hardships, and infirmities, he offered, in a letter to 
the Spanish monarchs, written from a bed of 
sickness, to conduct any missionary to the terri- 
tories of the Tartar Emperor who would under- 
take hii conyersion." "It was this confident ex- 
pectation of soon arriTing at these countries, and 
realising the accounts of the Venetian, that in- 
duced him to hold forth those promises of im- 
mediate wealth to the sovereigns which caused so 
much disappointment, and brought upon him the 
irequent reproach of exciting false hopes, and 
indulging in wilful exaggeration."* Americus, as 
has been seen, entertained the same ideas, but 
with more moderation, and anticipated more 
dii&culty in carrying them out. The selections 
from the writings of Polo which will be presented 
to the reader are his descriptions of the magnifi- 
cent city of Quinsai, and of the mnch-sought-for 
Island of Cipango. 



Extracts fboh Mabco Polo's Dssosiptiok 
OF Quinsai. 

At the end of three days' journey we came to 
Quinsai or Guinsai, its name signifying the dtj of 
heaven, to denote its excellenoe over all the other 
cities of the earth, in which there are so much 
riches and so many pleasures and enjoyments, 
that a person might conceive himsdf in Paradise. 

« Ir?l0S, YOL 11. p. 904-MO. 
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In this great city, I, Marco, have often been, and 
haye conridM^ it mth diligent attention, ob- 
serving its whole state and drcnmstanoee, and 
setdng down the same in mj memorials, of which 
I shall here give a brief abstract. 

By common report, this city is an hundred miles 
in circuit.* The streets and lanes are very long 
and wide, and it has many large market-places. 
On one side of the dty there is a clear lake of treah 
water, and on the other there is a great river 
which enters the city in many places, and carries 
away all the filth into the lake, whence it con- 
tinues its course into the ocean. This abundant 
course of running water causes a healthful circula- 
tion of pure air, and gives commodious passage 
in many directions, both by land and water, 
through the numo^us canals, as by means of 
these and the causeways by which they are bor- 
dered, carts and barks have free intercourse for 
the carriage of merchandise and provisions. It 
is said that there are twdve tiiousand bridges, 
great and small, in this city, and those over the 
principal canals are so high that a vessd with- 
out her masts may go through und«meath, while 
chariots and horses pass above. On the other 
side of the city there is a large canal, forty miles 
long, which encloses it on that side, being deep 
and full of water, made by the ancient kings, 
both to receive the overflowings of the river and 
to fortify the city, and the earth which was dug 
out of this canal is laid on the inside as a ram- 
part of defence. There are ten great market- 
places, which are square, and half a mile in each 
side. The principal street is forty paces broad, 

* Tbeee miles are the Chinese measures called Li, of which 
200 compose a degree of latltQde. Calculating thus, the dty 
would be 84 miles In dronmferenoe. The word Is used by Marco 
In the same sense throughout the eztraoti. 
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haying a canal in the middle with many bridges, 
and eyery fonr miles there is a market-place two 
miles in circuit. There is also one large canal be- 
hind the great street and the market-places, on 
the opposite bank of which there are many store- 
houses of stone, where the merchants from India 
and otiier places lay up their commodities, being 
at hand and commodious for the markets. In 
each of these markets the people from the coun- 
try, to the number of forty or fifty thousand, 
meet three days in every week, bringing beasts, 
game, fowls, and in short every thing that can be 
desired for subsistence, in profusion ; and so cheap 
that two geese or four ducks may be bought for a 
Venetian groat. Then follow the butcher markets, 
in which beef, mutton, veal, kid and lamb are sold 
to t^e great and rich, as the poor eat of all kinds 
of offal and unclean beasts without scruple; all 
sorts of herbs and fruits are to be had contin- 
ually, among which are huge pears, weighing ten 
pounds each, white within, and very fragrant, with 
yellow and white peaches of very delicate flavour. 
Grapes do not grow in this country, but are 
brought from other places. They likewise import 
very good wine; but that is not in so much es- 
teem as with us, the people being content with 
their own beverage, prepared from rice and spices. 
Every day there are brought up from the ocean, 
which is at the distance of twenty-five miles, such 
vast quantities of fish, besides those which are 
caught in the lake, that one would conceive they 
could never be consumed, yet, in a few hours, all 
is gone. All these market-places are encompassed 
by high houses, underneath which are shops for all 
kinds of artificers, and all kinds of merchandise, 
such as spices, pearls and jewels, and in some the 
rice wine is sold. Many streets cross each other 
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leading into these marketa; in some of ^dilch there 
are many cold baths, accommodated with at* 
tendants ol both sexes, who are need to this em- 
ployment from their infancy. In the same bag- 
nios, there are chambers for hot baths, for such 
strangers as are not aocnstomed to bathe in cold 
water. The inhabitants bathe every day, and 
always wash before eating. 

In other streets reside the physicians and the as- 
trologers, who also teach reading and writing, 
with many other arts. On opposite sides of the 
squares are two large edifices, wheie oflleers 
appointed by his majesty promptly decide any 
differences that arise betwe e n the foreign mer- 
chants and the inhabitants. They are bound also 
to take care that the goards be duly stationed on 
the neighbouring bridges, and in case of no^eet, 
to inflict a discretionary punishment on the de- 
linquent. 

On each side of the principal street, mentioned 
as reaching across the whole city, are large houses 
and mansions with gardens; near to which are the 
abodes and shops of the working artisans. At all 
hours you observe such multitudes of people pasa- 
ing backwards and for?rards on their rarious 
avocations, that it might seem impossible to sup- 
ply them with food. A different judgment wiD, 
however, be formed, when every market-day the 
squares are seen crowded with people, and covered 
with provisions brought in for sale by carts and 
boats. To give some idea of the quantity of meat, 
wine, spices, and other articles brought for the 
consumption of the people of Quinsai, I shall in- 
stance the single artksle pepper. I, Marco Polo, 
was informed by an officer employed in the cus- 
toms, that the daily amount was forty-three 
loads, each weig^iing 248 pounds. 
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The hooses of the citiiens are well built, and 
richly adorned with earring, in whieh aa well ae 
in painting and ornamental bnildingB, they take 
great delight, and laTish enormoos earns. Theur 
natural dispoeition is pacific, and the example of 
their former nnwarUke kings has accostomed them 
to liye in tranqniUity. They keep no arms in their 
honsee, and are unacquainted with theh: use. 
Thefar mercantile transactions are conducted in a 
manner perfectly upright and honourable. They 
also behave in a friendly mannw to each other, 
so that the inhabitants of the same neighbour- 
hood appear like one family. In their domestic 
relations, th^ show no jealousy or suspicion of 
their wives, but treat them with great respect. 
Any one would be held as infamous that should 
address indecent expressions to married women. 
They behave with cordiality to strangers who 
visit the city for commercial purposes, hospitably 
entertain them, and afford their best assistanoe in 
their business. On the other hand, thi^ hate the 
very sight of soldiers, even the guards of the 
Great Ehan; recoUecting, that by thefar means 
th^ have been deprived of the government of 
thdr native sovereigns. 

On the lake above mentioned are a number of 
pleasure-barges, capable of holding from ten to 
twenty persons, being from fifteen to twenty paces 
long, with a broad level floor, and moving stead- 
ily through the water. Those who delight in this 
amusement, and propose to enjoy it, either with 
their ladies or companions, engage one of these 
barges, which they find always in the very best 
order, with seats, tables, and every thing neces- 
sary for an entertainipent. The boatmen sit on a 
flat upper deck, and with long poles reaching to 
the bottom of the lake, not more than two lath- 
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ODM deep, piuh aloncr the Tc e o e to to any de- 
sired spot. Theee cabins are painted in Tarioiie 
colonrs, and with many flgnree; the exterior is 
eimilaiiy adorned. On each side are windows, 
wliich can at pleasnre be l»pt open or shut, wben 
the company seated at taMe may delist their 
^yes with the Taried beauty of the passing scenes. 
Indeed the gratification deriTed from tliese water* 
ezcnrsions exceeds any that can be enjoyed on 
land; for as the lake extends all along the city, 
yon discover, while standing in the boat, at a 
certain distance from the shore, all its grandeur 
and beanty) palaces, temples, convents, and gar- 
dens, while lofty trees reach down to the water's 
edge. At the same time are seen other boats eon- 
tinually passing, similarly filled with parties of 
pleasnre. Generally, indeed, the faihabitants. when 
they have finished the labonrs of the day, or 
closed their mercantile transactions, think only of 
seeking amusement with their wives or mistresses, 
either in these bargee or driving abont tiie dty 
in carriages. The main street already mentioDed 
is paved with stone and brick to the width of 
ten paces on each side, the interval being filled np 
with small gravel, and having arched drains to 
carry off the water into the canals, so that it is 
always kept dry. On this road the carriages are 
constantly driving. Th^ are long, covered at top, 
have curtains and cushions of silk, and can bold 
six persons. Citisens of both sexes, desirous of 
this amusement, hire them for that purpoae, and 
you see them at every hour moving about in vast 
numbers. In many cases the people visit gardens, 
where they are introduced by the managers of the 
place into shady arbours, and remain till the 
time of returning home. 
The palace already mentioned had a waU with 
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a paMSge diTiding the exterior court from an in- 
ner one, wkMi formed a kind of cloister, support- 
ing a portico tiiat surrounded it, and led to rari- 
ous royal apartments. Hence you entered a 
cohered passage or corridor, six paces wide, and 
so long as to reach to the margin of the lake. 
On each side were corresponding entrances to ten 
courts, also resembling cloisters with porticos, and 
each haying fifty priyate rooms, with gardens 
attached,— the residence of a thousand young fe- 
males, whom the king maintained in his serrioe. 
In the company either of his queen or of a party 
of those ladies he used to seek amusement on the 
lake, visiting the idol-temples on its banks. The 
other two portions of this seraglio were laid out 
in groTes, pieces of water, beautiful orchards, 
and enclosures for animals suited for the chase, 
asantelopes,deer, stags, hares, and rabbits. Here 
too, the king amused himself .—his damsels accom- 
panying him in carriages or on horseback. No 
man was allowed to be of the party, but the 
^males were skilled in the art of coursing and 
pursuing the animals. When fatigued they retired 
into the groTes on the margin of the li^e, and, 
quitting their dresses, rushed into the water, when 
they swam sportiyely in different directions,— ^the 
king remaining a spectator of the exhibition. 
Sometimes he had his repast provided beneath the 
dense foliage of one of these groves, and was there 
waited upon by the damsels. Thus he spent his 
time in this enervating society, profoundly igno- 
rant of martial affairs ; hence the Qrand Khan, as 
already mentioned, was enabled to deprive him of 
his splendid possessions, and drive him with igno- 
miny from his throne. All these particulars were 
related to me by a rich merchant of Quinsai, who 
was then very old ; and having been a conflden- 
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tial serrant of King Facfor, wm acquainted with 
ewy cJrcimmtance of hk life. Ha knew tha pal- 
ace in its former eplendonr, and desired ma to 
come and take a Tiew of it. Being then tiia : 
denoe of tlw Elian'B Ticeroy, the colonnades ^ 
preeerred entire, bnt the chambera had been al- 
lowed to go to min,— only their fonndationa re- 
maining Tisible. Tlie wails, too, indnding the 
parks and gardens, had been left to deci^, and no 
longer contained any trees and animals. 

I will now teU yon of the large leTenoe which 
the Khan draws from this city, and the territory 
under its Jurisdiction, iHiich is the ninth part of 
the proyince of MaaJL The salt of that coimtiy 
yields to him in the year eighty tomans of gold, 
and each toman is 70,000 saiks, which amount 
to 5,600,000, and each saik is worth more than 
a gold florin; and is not this most great and 
wonderful I In that country, too, there grows 
more sugar than in the whole world besides, and 
it yields a very large rsTenoe; I will not state it 
particularly, but remark that, taking all spices to- 
gether, they pi^ S^ per cent., which is IcTied too 
on all other merchandise. Lvge taxes are also 
derived from wine, rice, coal, and from the twelve 
arts, which, as already mentioned, have each 
twelve thousand stations. On every thing a dnty 
is imposed : and on silk especially, and on other 
articles, is paid ten per cent. But I, Marco Polo, 
tell you, because I have often heard the account 
of it, that the revenue on all these commodities 
amountsevery year to 210 tomans, or 14,700,000 
saiks, and that is the most enormous amount of 
money that ever was heard of, and yet is paid 
by only the ninth part of the province of Manji. 
Now let us depart from this dty of Quinsai, and 
go to another called Tam-pin-guL 
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Thb Island of Cipanoo. 

ThiB is a rety large island, fifteen hundred 
miles from the continent. The people aie fair, 
handsome, and of a g r eea ble manners. Th^ are 
idolaters, and liTS quite separate, entirely inde- 
pendent of all other nations. Gold is yerj abun- 
dant, and no man being allowed to export it, 
while no merchant goes thence to the mainland, 
the people accnmnlate a yast amount. But I 
will give you a wonderful account of a yery large 
palace all coyered with that metal, as our churches 
are with lead. The payement of the chamber, the 
balls, windows, and eyery other part, haye it 
laid on two inches thick, so that the riches of this 
palace are incalculable. Here are also red pearls, 
large, and of equal yalue with the white, with 
many other precious stones. Eublai, on hearing 
of this amasing wealth, desired to conquer the 
island, and sent two of his barons with a yery 
large fleet containing warriors, both horsemen 
and on foot. One was named Abatan, the other 
Vonsanicin, both wise and yaliant. They sailed 
from Zai-tun and Quinsai, reached the isle, landed, 
and took possession of the plain and of a number 
ol houses; but they had been unable to take any 
city or castle, when a sad mieadyenture occurred. 
A mutual jealousy arose amongst them, which 
preyented thehr acting in any concert. One day 
when the north wind blew yery strong, the troops 
expressed to each other apprehensions, that if 
they remained, all the yessels would be wrecked. 
The whole then went on board and set saiL When 
they had proceeded about four miles, they found 
another small isle, on which, the storm being 
yiolent, a number sought refuge. Others could 
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not reach it, many of whom suffered shipwreck 
and peruhed ; but some were preeerred, and sailed 
for their native country. Those who had landed, 
80,000 in number, looked on themsdves as dead 
men, sedng no means of eyer escaping; and their 
anger and grief were increased, when they bdidd 
the other ships making their way homeward. 

The soverdgn and people of tiie large isle re- 
joiced greatly when th^ .saw the host thus scat- 
tered and many of them cast upon the islet. As 
soon as the sea calmed, they assembled a great 
number of ships, sailed thither and landed, hoping 
to capture all those refugees. But when the latter 
saw that their enemies had disembarked, leaving 
the vessels unguarded, they skilfully retreated to 
another quarter, and continued moving about tiD 
they reached the ships, and went on board with- 
out any opposition. They then sailed direct for 
the principal island, hoisting its own standards 
and ensigns. On seeing these, the people believed 
their own countrymen had returned, and allowed 
them to enter the city. The Tartars, finding it 
defended only by old men, soon drove them out, 
retaining the women as slaves. When the king 
and his warriors saw themselves thus deceived, 
and their dty captured, they were like to die of 
grief; but they assembled other ships, andinvested 
it so closely as to prevent all communication. 
The invaders maintained it seven months, and 
planned day and night how they might convey 
tidings to their master of their present condition ; 
but finding this impossible, they agreed with the 
besiegers to surrender, securing only their lives. 
This took place in the year 1269. The Great 
Khan, howevw, ordered one of the commanders 
of this host to lose his head, and the other to be 
sent to the isle where he had caused the loss of 
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so many men, and there put to death. I have to 
relate also a yery wonderful thing, that theee 
two barons took a number of persone in a castle 
of Gipango, and because they had refused to sur- 
render, ordered all their heads to be cut off; but 
there were eight on whom they could not execute 
this sentence, because these wore consecrated 
stones in the arm between the skin and the flesh, 
which so enchanted them, that they could not 
die by steel. They were therefore beaten to death 
with dubs, and the stones, being extracted, were 
held yery precious. But I must leave this matter 
and go on with the narratlTe. 

Paper Money^Immenae Weatth of the Oreat 

KhAD. 

With regard to the money of Eambalu, the 
Great Khan may be called a perfect alchymist, for 
he makes it himself. He orders people to collect 
the bark of a certain tree, whose leaves are eaten 
by the worms that spin sflk. The rind between 
the bark and the interior wood is taken, and from 
it cards are formed like those of paper, all black. 
He then cause them to be cut into pieces, and 
each is declared worth respectively half a livre, a 
whole one, a silver grosso of Venice, and so on to 
the value of ten besants. All these cards are 
stamped with his seal, and so many are fabricated 
that they would buy all the treasures in the 
world. He makes all his payments in them, and 
circulates them through the kingdoms and prov- 
inces over which he holds dominion; and none 
dares to refuse them under pain of death. All the 
nations under his sway receive and pay this money 
for their merchandise, gold, silver, precious stones, 
and whatever they transport, buy, or selL The 
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meithaiita offeeii bring to him goods worth 400,- 
000 beiants, and he pajB th«n all in these cards, 
^Hiich they willing^ aooept, because th^ caa 
make pnrehases with th«n throngfaont the iH&ole 
empire. He frequently commands those who have 
gold, sflTer, clothe ol silk and gold, or other 
predons commodities, to bring them to him. 
Then he calls twelve men skilfol in these mattefs, 
and commands them to look at the artldes, and 
fix their price. Whatever they name is paid in 
these cards, ^w^iieh the merchant cordially reoeires. 
In this manner the great she possesses aU the 
gold, sflver, pearls, and predons stones in his 
dominions. When any of the cards are torn or 
spoiled, the owner carries them to the i^aoe 
whence ihey were issued, and recdves fresh ones, 
wfth a dedncHon of 8 per cent. H a man wishes 
gold or silTer to make plate, girdles, or other 
ornaments, he goes to the oflke, carrying a soA- 
cient nnmber of cards, and gives them in payment 
for the quantity which he requires, lliis is the 
reascm mhj the Khan has more treasure than 
any other lord in the world ; nay, ail the princes 
in the world together have not an equal amount. 

The Care and Bounty of the Monarch towards 
bis Subjects. 

He sends his messengers through ail hie king- 
doms and provinces, to know if any of his sub- 
jects have had thdr crops injured throng bad 
weather or any other disaster; and if such injury 
has happoied, he does not exact from them any 
tribute for that season or year; nay, he gives 
them com out of his own stores to subsist upon, 
and to sow their fields. This he does in summer; 
in winter he inquires if there has been a mor- 
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taMy among the cattle, and in that case grants 
similar exemption and aid. When there is a great 
abundance of grain, he caneee magadnes to be 
formed, to contain wlieat, rice, millet, or barl^, 
and care to be taken that it he not lost or spoiled ; 
then when a scarcity occors, this grain is drawn 
forth, and sold for a third or fourth of t^e current 
price. Thus there cannot be any serere famine; 
for he does it through all his dominions; he be- 
stows also great charity on many poor families in 
Kambalu ; and when he hears 6i indiyiduals iHio 
haye not food to eat, he causes grain to be given 
to them. Bread is not refused at tlie court through- 
out the whole year to any who come to beg for 
it ; and on this account he is adored as a god by 
his people. His majesty provides them also with 
raiment out of his tithes of wool, silk, and hemp. 
These materials he causes to be woven into dif- 
ferent sorts of doth, in a house erected for that 
purpose, where every artisan is obliged to work 
one day in the week for his service. Garments 
made of the stuffs thus manufactured are given 
to destitute families for their winter and summer 
dresses. A dress is also prepared for his armies ; 
and in every cxty a quantity of woollen doth is 
woven, being defrayed from the tithes there levied. 
It must be observed, that the Tartars, according 
to their original customs, when th^ had not yet 
adopted the religion of the idolaters, never be- 
stowed alms ; but when applied to by any necessi- 
tous person, repelled him with reproachful ex- 
pressions, saying.— begone with your complaints 
of a bad season, Ood has sent it to you, and 
had he loved you, as he evidently loves me, you 
would have similarly prospered. But since some 
of the wise men among the idolaters, especially 
the baksi, have r epre s en ted to his majesty, that 
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to pr0Tid0 food for the poor ii agoodwo^ and 
hii^ grataful to tMr deities, he hae hee U ywad 
eharity in the manner now deaeribed, eo tiiat, ai 
hie eoart, n<nie are denied food who eome to aak 
for it. He hae also eo arranged that in all tbe 
higfawajs by which umeetn^iriiy merdiante, and 
other perecms traTel, trees are planted at short 
distances on both sides of the road, and are eo tan 
that th^ can be seen from a great distance. Tbtij 
serve thus both to show the way and afford a 
grateful shade. This is done wlMnerer the natare 
of the sofl admits of plantation; but wiien the 
route Ues throng sandy deserts or oTer rotkj 
moontains, he has ordered stcmes to be set iq» 
or eohimns erected, to gnide the traTcQer. Of- 
ficers of rank are appointed, whose duty it ie 
to take care that these matters be prc^Mtly ar- 
ranged, and the roads kept constantly in good 
order. Besides other motlTee, the Great Kban is 
inflnenfed by the declaration ol his soothsayen 
and astrologers, that those who idant tnee re- 
ceive long life as their reward. 
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V. 

Fellow- V0YAQSB8 of Akebious. 

ALONZO DB OJIDA AND JUAN Dl LA 006A.* 

A brief notice of the early career of the flret of 
these nayigaton hae been giren previouBly in this 
Tolnme. His subeeqnent exploits are quite inter- 
esting. It has already been seen from the account 
of Americns, who wa« his fellow-yoyager in 1499, 
that he could hare realised but a yery trifling 
profit from his share in that expedition. In fact, 
he acquired nothing but renown as a bold and 
skilful follower of the sea. Many were the tales 
which were circulated of his prowess and intrep- 
idity, and his popularity with the people, eyer 
moyed to enthusiasm by daring exploits, seconded 
by the powerful interest of his patron, the Bishop 
Fonseca, led him prosperously onward to royal 
fayour. Soon after his return, he receiyed a grant 
of six leagues of land in Hispaniola, and permis- 
sion to fit out yessels for a further prosecution of 
discoyeries on the cocjst of the mainland. He was 
prohibited from interfering with the traffic on the 
coast of Paria, within certain limits, but was 
granted a right to trade in all other parts, on 
condition of paying one-fifth of the profits of his 

* This fllnftntlon of Ibe IItm of QJeda and De la Oom to 
ftlirtdgod mainly from tbe work of Mr. Inrlng, entitled tlie IJTea 
of tho C jmptnlons of Oolnmbui. It was originally intended to 
hare tranclated such portions of the ** yiases Menores** of Na^ 
▼arrfte as referred to the subject, but the full aoooonts of Ifr. 
Inrlng, who, as he saya in hto Preftee, has ooosulted thto work, 
as well as many other yaloable works and documents of refer- 
enoe, presented so complete an array of material that it was de- 
termined to abandon the original Intention for the present plan. 
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Toya^e to the king. Ha was aothoriwd to colon- 
iie CoqnilMieoa, and aa an indnoemeiit was to 
noriye half the reTenue of the new colony, nnlees 
it exceeded 800,000 maraTedle, in which case the 
rarplofl wae to go to the crown. 

With ench brilliant proepects before him, Qieda 
f oond no dilBciilty in lining partnere and aaBiet- 
aaoe in hie undertaking. Jnan de Yergara and 
Oarda de Campoe Joined in his enterprise, making 
a partnership agreement for the term of two 
years. They fitted out four ships, the Santa 
Maria de la Antigua, the Santa Maria de la 
Oraaada, the caraTd MagdaJena, and the caravel 
Santa Ana. His partners each commanded one 
of the first-named Tesseto, his nephew, Pedro, the 
third, and Hernando de Gueyara the fourth; the 
whole fleet being controlled by Ojeda himself. 

The expedition set sail in 1502, and after pro- 
curing the usual supply of provisions at the Cana- 
ries, crossed the ocean in safety, and touched the 
shores of the New World on the coast of Cumana. 
This was the native name of the country, but 
Ojeda called it Yal-termoso, on account of its 
beauty and fertility. While supplying the im- 
mediate necessities of his veesels on this coast, 
OJeda adopted an expedient sarouring more of 
policy than Justice. Knowing that he should want 
many utenidls and articles of common use in his 
new colony, he determined to procure them from 
the natives of Cumana, rather than enrage the 
Indians in the neighbourhood of his proposed 
settlement. Their pillage was successful, but was 
the occasion of much bloodshed. Notwithstand- 
ing the orders of OJeda to his men, to do as lit- 
tie damage as^possible, the poor Indians suffered 
severely, their cabins were burnt, and several of 
their women carried into captivity, or only re- 
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turned to them on the payment of a ransom. 
To the honour of OJeda, it la said that he took 
nothing of the spoil bnt a hammock. 

After a while the fleet proceeded to Ooqnibacoa, 
bnt finding the country in the ndg^bonrhood ex- 
tremely sterfle, th^ went on further to a bay 
which Ojeda called Santa Crui, and is the present 
Bahia Honda, where it was determined to form a 
settlement. They found in this place a Spaniard, 
who had been left by Bastides, a voyager who had 
Tisited those parts about a year previously. He 
had since been living peaceably with the Indians, 
and had acquired theb language. The natives at 
first attempted to oppose the landing of Span- 
Sards, but were soon overawed by the display of 
force which Ojeda made, and came forward to 
greet them with presents. The adventurers im- 
mediately commenced building their fortress, and 
storing in it their goods and provisions. All the 
gold which they acquired by barter or plunder, 
was deposited in a safe box, under two k^s, one 
of which was kept by the royal officer who accom- 
panied the expedition, and the other by Ocampo. 

All the gold, however, which they were enabled 
to collect did not supp^ them with provisions, 
which grew day by day more scarce, notwith- 
standing the energetic efforts of the foraging 
parties continually despatched by the commander 
to ransack the country. The people murmured at 
their deprivations and sufferings, and above all a 
fear arose among them that they would lose their 
means of departure, in consequence of their ships 
having been attacked by a species of worm, which 
bored holes in the planks, and caused them to 
leak greatly. As is ever the case, discontent pro- 
duced recrimination and quarrels, and the factions 
of the petty colony rose at last to such a height 
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that hk partners at leiij^ entrapped Ojeda oa 
board of one of the earaTds, aelied him, and pot 
him in irons. They g^Te out that he had gone 
farther than his license from the eoTereigns al- 
lowed, that he was a defaulter, for whom th^ 
would be liable as sureties, and that th^ were 
determined to take him to Spain for triaL 

Ojeda made one or two attempts to compro- 
mise with his partners without success, and at 
last they sidled in the beginning of Septnnber, 
carrying away with them the whole colony, and 
the strong box, which was the main cause of aU 
their disputes. When they arriyed at the western 
coast of Hispaniola, their captive governor made 
a desperate attempt to escape from his confine- 
ment. The vessels were lying at anchor, about a 
stone's throw from the shore, when, relying up<m 
his activily and skill as a swimmer, he slipped 
quietly over the side into the water, in the ni|^t- 
time, and made for the shore. But though his 
arms were left free, his feet were chained, and 
finding that the weight of his shackles was sink- 
ing him, he was compelled to cry for hdp, and. 
half drowned, was again put into confinement on 
board. 

When they arrived at St. Domingo, a long law- 
suit took place before the Chief Judge <^ the 
island, who found Ojeda guilty, in spite of his 
protestations that his partners were the persons 
in fault. The decision pronounced him a defaulter, 
stripped him of all his effects, and brought him 
heavily in debt to the government. For a time he 
was looked upon as a ruined man, and thou^. 
subsequently, on an appeal by Ojeda to the royal 
council, the case was reconsidered, the decision 
reversed, and an order issued for the regt<»ration 
of his property, yet the expenses of the lawsuit, 
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in which he was engaged for nearly a year, con* 
smned aJl hie small fortune, and left him a bank- 
rupt, though triumphant, litigant. 

This Judicial contest was dedded in 1608, and 
for some years alter that period no record appears 
conoaming the moyements of Ojeda, excepting 
one, which, without particularising, mentions that 
he made another yoyage to the yidnily of Coqui- 
bacoa in 1606. In 1608 he is found again in 
Hispaniola. With the roving and restless habits 
of the mariner, he seems to have united the com- 
mon fault of sailors of all countries, a reckless 
and profuse extrayagance, which led him to squan- 
der his resources, and kept him always in a state 
of poverty, although it did not weaken his loye 
of daring enterprise. 

About this time the cupidity of King Ferdinand 
was attracted by the gold mines of the coast of 
Veragua, and projects were set on foot to estab- 
lish colonies in that direction. Indisposed to in- 
crease the power of Columbus and his family, the 
wary monarch looked about for some one to ap- 
point to the command of these colonies, and 
among others, OJeda was thought of for the post. 
Although possessing, in the Bishop Fonseca, a 
strong friend at court, he was, unfortunately, too 
far absent and too poor to urge his claims, and 
had it not been for his lucky meethig with Juan 
de la Cosa, he would probably never have ob- 
tained the appointment. 

Juan de la Cosa was even at the time when he 
accompanied Americus on his second voyage, in 
the capacity of pilot, a veteran in maritime affairs. 
He had previously sailed with Columbus, and, as 
Navarr^te says, somewhat sneeringly, " in the opin- 
ion of others as weU as of himself," was thought 
not to be inferior to Columbus in his knowledge 
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of naTigation.* Peter Martjr relatee, that the 
Spaniards esteemed the mi^ which were drawn by 
him, and by another pilot named Andres Morales, 
as the best in the world, and that th^ were 
« thought to be more canning in that part of cos- 
mography which teacheth the description and 
meaanring of the sea, than any otherB."t Soon 
after his return from the New World, in 1500, in 
the month of October in that year, he was solic- 
ited by Rodrigo de Bastides, to accompany him. 
in two caraTels which he had fitted out. to search 
for gold and pearls. Bastides was a notary, and 
knew nothing of nayigation, but confided the 
whole management of the naTigation to Juan de 
la Cosa, who extended his fame for sonnd discre- 
tion and able seamanship. 

This voyage was extremely snceessfol. and th^ 
had collected an immense amount of gold and 
pearls, when their fortune was checked by an 
unlooked-for event. They found that their vessels 
were eaten through in many places by Ahe de- 
structive worms which abound in the Torrid Zone, 
and leaked so badly that they could scarcely be 
kept afloat long enough to enable them to reach 
Hispaniola. There they repafaned their craft and 
put to sea, with the intention of returning to 
Cadis, but were onoe more controlled by evil for- 
tune, and driven back again by a succession of 
storms. The leaks broke out afresh, and after 
landing the most portable part of their rich caigo, 
the vessels foundered before they could get out 
^the remainder. Bastides also lost the arms and 
ammunition saved from the wrecks, being com- 
pelled to destroy them, lest th^ should fall into 
the hands of the Indians. 

• NftTidrrAe, torn. UL p. 4. 
t P. ICMtyr. Decade tt. c 10. 
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The craw were divided into three parties, two 
of which were headed by Bastidee and De la Cosa, 
and started for St. Domingo by three different 
routes. Bobadilla, at that time Gorernor of San 
Domingo, heard of thehr approach, and ordering 
them to be arrested on the charge of pnrsuing an 
illicit traffic with the Indians, sent them to Spain. 
He was tried there and acquitted, and so lucratiTe 
had the voyage proved, that he was enabled to 
pay a handsome sum to the crown, besides reserv- 
ing a large fortune for himself. In reward for his 
services, the sovereigns granted him an annual 
revenue for life, to be drawn from the province of 
Uraba, which he had discovered, and an equal pen- 
sion was assigned to De la Cosa, with the office 
of Alguasil Mayor of the same territory to which 
he was appointed. 

It is probable that the veteran pilot remained at 
home for some time after his return from his voy- 
age, enjoying his well-eamed fortune, for it has 
been seen that he was ordered to attend the court 
in company with Americus, soon after the return 
of King Ferdinand from his Journey to Naples. 
Soon after that time he went to Hispaniola. 

The history of the veteran was from this time 
till his death intimately connected with that of 
OJeda. He had managed to acquire by his fortu- 
nate voyage with Bastides, and in the course of 
his other ramblings, considerable property, and 
having a high opinion of the talents and energy 
of OJeda, with ail the openheartedness of a sailor 
he placed all his means at the disposal of his less 
fortunate friend. It was concerted between them 
that Cosa should proceed to Spain to promote 
his appointment by suit at court, and though op- 
posed by a powerful rival, Don Diego de Nic- 
he was successful, at least in part. King 
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Ferdinand, with liii vfloal duewdnMs, faTonred 
bcyth tlie eandidatM, and diTiding that part of the 
continent wliich lies along the iBthmns of Darien 
into two goTsmmenta, he gaye the eastern portion 
extending to Cape De la Tela to Ojeda, and ih» 
western, including Yeragna, and extending to 
Cape Qracias a Dioe, to Nicneeea. Each of them 
wae bonnd to erect two forte in their reepectiTe 
districte, and were allowed the prodnete of the 
minee they shonld diecoyer, after a certain de- 
duction for the crown. 

Jnan de la Coea received the appointment of 
Lieutenant under Ojeda, and immediately fitted 
out a fleet of a ship and two brigantines, in niiieh 
he embarked with about two hundred men. The 
armament of Nicuessa was much more powerful, 
owing to his greater command of means. These 
riyal expeditions arriTed at San Domingo at the 
same time. 0}eda welcomed his lieutenant with 
Joy, and though somewhat mortified at the small- 
ness of his force compared with that of Nicuessa, 
he soon found means, in the purses of his friends 
on the island, to recruit and increase his forces. 

During thefar stay, a feud arose between the riral 
Goyemors. The bone of contention was the Isl- 
and of Jamaica, which had been assigned undl- 
yided to both of them as a place to procure sup- 
plies for their respectiye colonies. Both of them 
claimed also the proyinoe of Darien as within 
their dominions. Ojeda, who was a better fighter 
than reasoner, proposed to settle thefar dispute by 
a personal combat, but the more prudent Nicuessa, 
smiling at the heat of his riyal, insisted upon a 
deposit of five thousand CastUlanos on each side, 
to be the prise of the conqueror, which he knew 
the purse of Ojeda would be too poor to fnmish, 
though his pride was too great to admoiHedge it. 
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Joan de la Cosa, howeTer, interposed to prerent 
any Tiolenoe. The inflnenoe whieh the yetoran had 
OTer the impetaone spirit of hie commander is 
interesting. He seems to haye stood by him as a 
Mentor^ and warmly attadied to one whom he 
knew to be faithful and deyoted, and of courage 
beyond question, jeda suffered himself to be con- 
trolled in his rash impulses. The dispute was 
settled by the establishment of the riyer Darien 
as the boundary of the two goyemmente, a most 
salutary compromise, owing entirely to the good 
Judgment of the yeteran pilot. The difference re- 
specting Jamaica was settled by Don Diego Col- 
umbus himself, who took possession of it in the 
right of his father. 

On the 10th of Noyember, 1509, Ojeda set sail 
from St. Domingo. His force consisted of two 
ships, two brigantines. and three hundred men, 
among whom was the celebrated Pisarro, after- 
wards the conqueror of Peru. Cortes likewise in- 
tended to haye sailed in the fleet, but was pre- 
yented by sickness. The yoyage was short, for the 
experienced De la Cosa knew well the nayigation. 
He knew too the warlike and treacherous charac- 
ter of the natiyes, and endeayoured to persuade 
Ojeda to commence a settlement in the Gulf of 
Uraba, where the people were less ferocious, and 
did not use poisoned arrows. Ojeda, howeyer, 
would not alter his plans, and it is thought he 
had no objection to the prospect of a skirmish 
with the natiyes, for in that way he hoped to 
capture slayes enough to pay off his debte in 
Hispaniola. He landed, therefore, with the larg- 
est part of his force, and with a number of friars, 
who accompanied him as missionaries to conyert 
the Indians, and his faithful lieutenant, unable to 
keep him out of danger, stood by to second him. 
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He adyanoed towards the sayagee, who were 
drawn up on the shore, and ordered the friars to 
read alond a certain manifesto, ^Hiich had reeentlj 
been prepared by diyines and jnristo in Spain, to 
be need in snch emergencies, and wliich is snfll- 
deotlj cnrions to merit being copied in fnIL It 
reads as foDows : 

''I, Alonio de OJeda, serrant of the high and 
mighty kings of Castile and Leon, dyilisers of bar- 
barons nations, their me ss en ger and captain, 
notify and make luiown to yon, in the best way 
I can, that God our Lord, one and eternal, 
created the heayens and the earth, and one man 
and one woman, from whom you, and we, and all 
people of the earth were and are descendants, pro- 
created, and all those who shall come after ns; 
bnt the yast number of generations wiiich haye 
proceeded from them, in the course of more than 
flye thousand years that haye elapsed since the 
creation of the world, made it necessary that some 
of the human race should disperse in one direction 
and some in another, and that th^ should diyide 
themselyes into many kingdoms and proyinoes. 
as they could not sustain and pres^rye tiiemselyes 
in one alone. All these people were giym in charge, 
by God our Lord, to one person, named Saint 
Peter, who was thus made lord and superior of aD 
the people of the earth, and head of the whole 
human lineage, whom all should obey, whereyer 
th^ might liye, and whateyer might be their law, 
sect or bdief ; he gaye him also the whole world 
for his seryioe and jurisdiction, and though he de- 
sired that he should establish his chahr in Bome, 
as a place most conyenient for goyeming the 
worid, yet he permitted that he might establish 
his chair in any other part of the worid, and 
Judge and goyem all the nations, Chiistians» 
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Moon, JewB, Gentiks, and whatever other sect or 
beUef might be. This person was denominated 
Pope, that is to say, admirable, supreme, father 
and goardian, because he is father and goyemor 
of aJl mankind. This holy father was obeyed and 
honoured as lord, king, and superior of the uni- 
Terse by those who liyed in his time, and, in like 
manner, have been obeyed and honoured by all 
those who haTe been elected to the Pontificate, 
and thus it has continued unto the present day, 
and will continue until the end of the world. 

'' One of these Pontilb of whom I have spoken, 
as lord of the world, made a donation of these 
islands and continents, of the ocean, sea, and all 
that they contain, to the Catholic kings of Castile, 
who, at that time, were Ferdinand and Isabella 
of glorious memory, and to their successors, our 
sovereigns, according to the tenor of certain 
papers drawn up for the purpose (which you may 
see if you deehre) . Thus his majesty is king and 
soyereign of these islands and continents by yirtue 
of the said donation ; and as king and soyereign, 
certain islands, and almost all to whom this has 
been notified, haye receiyed his majesty, and haye 
obeyed and senred, and do actuiJly serye him. 
And, moreoyer, like good subjects, and with good- 
will, and without any resistance or delay, the 
moment th^ were informed of the foregoing, they 
obeyed all the religious men sent among them to 
preach and teach our Holy Faith; and tiiese of 
their free and cheerful will, without any condition 
or reward, became Christians, and continue so to 
be. And his majesty receiyed them kindly and 
benignantly, and ordered that they should be 
treated like his other subjects and yassals : you, 
also, are required and obliged to do the same. 
Therefore, in the best manner I can, I pray and 
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antnat you, that yon consider wnSk what I have 
said, and that yon take whaterer time is reas- 
onable to Qndwstand and deliberate upon it, and 
that yon reeognise ih» chorch for soTefeIgn and 
superior of the oniTersal world, and the snpreine 
Pontiff, called Pope, in her name, and his majesty 
in his place, as superior and sovereign king of the 
islands and Terra Firma, by Tirtne of the said 
donation; and that yon consent that these re- 
ligions fathers declare and preach to yon the fore- 
going; and if yon shall so do, you will do well; 
and will do that to which yon are bonnden and 
obliged ; and his majesty, and I in his name, will 
receiTe yon with all doe love and charity, and 
will leave yon, yonr wives and children, free from 
servitude, that you may freely do with these and 
with yourselves whatever you please, and think 
proper, as have the inhabitants of the other islands. 
And besides this, his majesty wiU give you many 
privileges and exemptions, and grant you maqy 
favours. If you do not do this, or wi^edly and 
intentionally delay to do so, I certify to you, 
that, by the aid of God, I will powerfully invade 
and make war upon you in all parts and modes 
that I can, and will subdue you to the yoke and 
obedience of the church and of his majesty : and 
I will take your wives and children and make 
slaves of them, and seU them as such, and dispoae 
of them as his majesty may command; and I 
will take your effects and will do you all the harm 
and injury in my power, as vassals who will not 
obey or receive their sovereign, and who resiBt 
and oppose him. And I protest that the deaths 
and disasters which may in this manner be occa- 
sioned, will be the fault of yourselves and not of 
his majeety, nor of me. nor of these cavaliers who 
accompany me. And of what I here tell you and 
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require of yon, I caU upon the notaiy here preeent 
to give xne hie eigned teetlmoiiial." 

When the frian had finished reading thia mani- 
feeto, Ojeda endeavonred to entice the Indians by 
signs of friendship and presents, which he exhib- 
ited. Bnt they had snUered too much from the 
cruelties of other adTentorers to be won by kind 
measnres, and, in answer to his advances, bran- 
dished their spears and prepared to fight. 

Juan de la Gosa again renewed his entreaties to 
Ojeda to abandon the country, but his choler was 
now so much roused, that he would not listen to 
reason, and, forgetful of the poisoned arrows of 
the natives, he uttered a short prayer to the Vir- 
gin, in whose ptotection he blindly confided, and 
buckling on his armour, charged furiously upon 
them. The old pilot could not sit still and see 
the fray, but rushed forward as gallantly as if it 
had been of his own seeking. The Indians soon 
dispersed, leaving a number killed and wounded on 
the field, and several were made prisoners in the 
course of the pursuit, which Ojeda followed for 
three or four mUes, into the interior, in spite of 
the remonstrance of his Mentor. Still De la Cosa 
kept up with him, and joined in all the hair- 
brained risks which he ran, though continually 
remonstrating against his useless temerity. 

At length they were stopped by a stronghold of 
the enemy. With his old war-cry of "Santiago," 
Ojeda led his men to a furious assault. Eight of 
the bravest of the Indian warriors threw them- 
selves into a hut, whence th^ discharged such 
showers of arrows, that for a time the hardiest of 
the assailants were kept at bay. The reproaches 
of Ojeda reanimated tiiem, and an old Castflian 
soldier, stung by his cry of "Shame," fall pierced 
through the heart by an arrow, on the threshold 
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of the door whkh he yainly attempted to force. 
At laet fire was i4>plied to the hut, ?^iich in an in- 
stant waa in a blaie, and the eight warriors per- 
ished in the flames. 

Then tiiey yidded. and seventy captives were 
sent back to tiie ships. Still the pursuit was con- 
tinued; another village was reached, which was 
found deserted. The Indians had fled to the 
mountains with iheir women and children, and aU 
their effects. Thinking themselves secure, by this 
time, in the terror of the natives, the Spaniards 
dispersed themselves over the country in search of 
booty, in small parties. Taking advantage of 
this incaution, the Indians again attacked them. 
They fought resolutely, but unavailingly, and 
were borne down by overwhelming numbws. On 
the first alarm, Ojeda collected a few soldiers, and 
defended himself behind a stockade which he 
erected. Juan de la Cosa, hearing of his comman- 
der's danger, rushed to his assistance. Before 
the g^te of the enclosure, the brave pilot kept the 
savages at bay, until most of his followers were 
killed and he himself severely wounded. Tlien 
OJeda dashed among the Indians like a tiger, deal- 
ing his blows on every side. La Cosa was too 
feeble to second him, and took refpge in a cabin, 
where he defended himsdf till all but one of his 
m^i were slain ; then sinking to the ground, and 
feeling that his death was drawing nigh, he said 
to hie surviving companion, *' Brother, since God 
has protected thee hH>m harm, sally out and fly, 
and if ever thou shouldest see Alonio de Ojeda, 
tell him of my fate." 

*'Thu8," eaoTB the eloquent historian, in words 

which it is impossible to abridge, ''thus fell tite 

hardy Juan de la Cosa; nor can we refrain from 

pausing to pay a passing tribute to his memory. 
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He waa acknowledged b j his contemporariee to be 
one of the abket of thoee gallant Spanish nayiga- 
ton who first explored the waj to the New World. 
Bnt it is by the honest and kindly qualities of his 
heart that his memory is most endeared to ns ; it 
is, above all, by that loyalty in friendship dis- 
played in this his last and fatal expedition. 
Warmed by his attachment for a more youthful 
and hotheaded adventurer, we see this waiy vet- 
eran of the seas forgetting his usual prudence 
and the lessons of his experience, and embarking, 
heart and hand, purse and person, in the wild 
enterprises of his favourite. We behold him watch- 
ing over him as a parent, remonstrating with him 
as a counsellor, but fighting by him as a i>ar- 
tisan; following him without hesitation into 
known and needless danger, to certain death itself, 
and showing no other solicitude in his dying 
moments but to be remembered by his friend. 
The history of these Spanish discoveries abound 
in noble and generous traits of character, but 
few have charmed us more than this instance of 
loyalty to the last gasp, in the death of the 
staunch Juan de la Cosa. The Spaniard who 
escaped to tell the story of his end was the only 
survivor of seventy that had followed 0]eda in 
this rash and headlong inroad." 

While these events were taking place on shore, 
those who remained on board their ships suffered 
ihe greatest anxiety for the fate of their com- 
rades. Some days dapsed, and no news of them 
reached the vessels. Detached parties were sent a 
short distance into the woods in seiu*ch of them, 
and boats were manned and proceeded to ex- 
amine the shores in the hope of seeing something 
of their lost comrades. They did not dare, how- 
ever, to go far inland, for they constantly heard 
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tlM war^hoop aad thontfl of their saTage foes 
rioging through the f<»«Bt. One daj, as tfaey 
were about giring up in despair, th^ saw the 
body of a man in Spanish attire Ijhig in a thicket 
off mangrove trees, and half concealed by the 
undergrowth off shrabs. The roots of the maii- 
groTC rise and interwine with each other aboTe 
the water in which th^ grow; and extended on 
these roote, with his bnclder on and his sword in 
his hand, bat so weakened by hunger and fa- 
tlgne that he was nnable to speak, the Spaniards 
fonnd Alonso de Ofeda. He was chilled with the 
damps of liis hiding-place, bnt they soon kindled a 
fire, and, by degreee, he reeoTcred sofflciently to 
teU them his sad story. 

He had effected his purpose of catting his way 
through the Indians, and almost in utter despair 
at the loss off so many brave ffoUowers, he had 
wandered about alone, scarcely knowing whitlMr 
he was going, and had at last sunk down to die. 
where his remaining f oUowera fortunately found 
him. All considered his escape miraculous, and 
when it was found that he was not wounded, al- 
though the marks of over three hundred arrows 
were on his buckler, thefar astonishment was redou- 
bled, aad Oieda himself attributed H to another 
interposition off the Virgin in his fayour. But the 
Indians were not destined to en}oy their triumph 
long. WhUe his companions were busily engaged 
in administering to the wants of their comman- 
der, the ships of Nicueesa appeared in the offing. 
OJeda, remembering his recent quarrel with the 
riTal goremor, ftoared that he would take advan- 
tage of his misfortunes, but his apprehensions 
were groundless, ^th the true spirit of a Span- 
ish Hidalgo, he received 0)eda with open arms, 
expressed himself willing to forget all their dU- 
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lerenceB, aod placed himself and hie men under the 
orders of OJeda, to aeeist him in dealing a blow 
of Tsngeanoe upon his eayage enemies. 

Again inspirited by this noble conduct, Ojeda 
prepared at once for the attack. The two goy- 
emors, no longer rivals, landed with four hundred 
men, and set off with promptness for the Indian 
Tillage in the night. They surrounded it before 
the natiyes were alarmed, for they thought that 
th^ had slain all the Spaniards, and were repos- 
ing in perfect security. Their sleep was broken first 
by the assault of the exasperated Spaniards, who 
soon set thefar dwellings in a blase and spared 
neither women nor children in the fury of their 
attack. The slaughter was great, and the yen- 
geance complete, and leaving the smoking ashes 
of the ruined village, the Spaniards returned to 
their ships. 

While searching in all directions for booty, of 
which they found a large amount, they discovered 
the body of the unfortunate Juan de la Cosa. It 
was tied to a tree, and swollen and discoloured in 
a shocking manner by the baneful poison of the 
arrows by which he was killed. Bitterly did Ojeda 
repent that he had not followed the advice cA his 
trusty lieutenant, and in sadness and mourning 
he prepared too tardily to adopt his plans. 

Having determined to leave at once a place 
which had been so disastrous to him« Ojeda set 
sail once more with his disheartened followers, 
alter having made two or three vain attempts to 
discover the Blver Darien, steered for the Gulf of 
Uraba, on the eastern shore of which he fixed 
upon a place to build his fortress. With his usual 
energy, every thing that was needful was soon 
landed from the ships; houses were built, and his 
embryo capital, which he called San Sebastian, 
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was protected by a strong wooden stockade and 
fortress. FeeUng the weakness of his force, he 
lost no time in dispatching a messenger to his 
friend, the Bachelor Enciso, whom he had engaged 
in his undertaking in Hispaniola, urging him to 
send forward his recraits and supplies with expe- 
dition. Again and again before their expected 
reinforcement could have arriyed, were they at- 
tacked by the natires, and at last, when their 
proYisions began to fail, and they were compelled 
to forage among the Tillages, in search, not of 
gold, but of food, the discouraged Spaniards 
were entirely routed, and pursued with yells to 
the Tery gates of their fortress. Some died in 
agony from their wounds, others perished with 
famine, and death came to be looked upon among 
them as a relief from horror and misery, to be 
welcomed rather than shunned. 

OJeda was thought by the Indians to possess a 
charmed life, for as yet they had never been aide 
eyen to wound him. They determined, however, 
to test the fact, and having previously prepared 
four of their best marksman, they led him into an 
ambush where these men could take sure aim at 
him. Three of their arrows glanced harmlessly 
from his buckler; the fourth pierced his thigh. 
Fearing from certain symptoms that it was pois- 
oned, OJeda ordered his surgeon to apply to the 
wound red-hot irons, to bum out the venom. The 
surgeon refused, and only yielded when Ojeda 
made a solemn vow that he would have him 
hanged if he did not comply. He endured this 
painful operation without a groan, and the wound 
was healed ; the cold poiBon, says the good Bishop 
Las Casas, being consumed by the vivid fire. 

In the midst of their sufferings, and while daily 
looking for the arrival of the ship of the Bachelor 
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Enclflo, a Btrange vessel made its appearance at 
San Sebastian. It turned out to be a Genoese 
ressel which had been seiied hj one Talavera, 
and a band of piratical desperadoes, who, hearing 
of the condition of Ojeda and his associates, felt 
sure of being gladly received into his service, their 
supplies of provisions and reinforcement of men 
being absolutely necessary to the beleaguered col- 
ony. The good father Charlevoix thought their 
arrival was a manifest interposition of Divine 
Providence in their favour, and whether that was 
the case or not, it undoubtedly saved them when 
on the very brink of destruction* Still it was only 
a temporary relief. The ship of Enciso did not 
arrive, and in a short time, famine again raged 
in all its horrors, notwithstanding the scrupulous 
care with which Ojeda doled out to each of his 
suffering comrades his scanty allowance of food. 
Discontent and factions came with hunger, till 
finally Ojeda was comp^ed to enter into an agree- 
ment with his mutinous colonists, which had the 
effect of quieting them for a time. The agreement 
was that he himself should proceed to Hispaniola 
in quest of supplies, and that if at the end of 
forty days, during which they were to endure as 
well as they could the privations of San Sebastian, 
no relief or tidings of him should reach them, 
they were to be at liberty to abandon the colony, 
and return to Hispaniola in the brigantines. The 
government of the colony was, in the meantime, 
to be left in the hands of Pixarro, as his lieuten- 
ant, until the coming of the Bachelor Enciso. 

Having concluded this convention, Ojeda em- 
barked in the ship of the piratical leader. It was 
an unlucky moment when he consented to take 
this course. They had hardly put out to sea be- 
fore a fierce quarrel arose between Talavera and 
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jilw^aaM, with regard to their reepectiTe rights off 
eommand, which ended in hie being sriied by the 
freebooter's crew and loaded with irons. In Tain 
did he rsTile them as recreants, pirates, and cow- 
ards, and offer to fight them all if they would 
give him a fair fidd on the deck, with his weap<ms 
in his hands, and attack him two at a time. 
They had heard too much of his skill and braTery 
not to fear him even with these odds, and he 
would probably have been carried in irons to 
HiBi>aniola, had not a Tiotot gale ensoed, which 
induced the pirates to set him tree in order to 
have the ben^t of his skill as a pilot. With all 
his efforts, howerer, against storms and currents, 
he was unable to carry the T so s el into her destined 
port. After being tost about by the tempest for 
several days, he was induced to the altematiTe 
of running her on shore on the southern side 
of Cuba, to prevent her from foundering at sea. 

After the wreck of their vessel the pirates found 
themselves in a worse situation than they were 
in before they had captured her. With tbe un- 
definable yearning after the haunts of society, 
which civiliied men always feel, they were anxious 
to reach Hiq>aniola, although they knew that 
dungeons and chains awaited them. Their only 
course was to travel on foot to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, and there seek some means 
of transportation, and, valuable as the aid of 
Ojeda had been to them at sea, they soon found 
that the resources of his mind were of equal im- 
portance to them on shore. He gradually gained 
the ascendancy over them, and assumed the com- 
mand, although they still regarded him with feel- 
ings of hostility ; displaying thus the power which 
a master-spirit always exercises in the hour of 
difficulty and danger. 
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Cuba, not at that time coloniied, had become 
the refuge of many of the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of Hayti who had fled from the taeke and 
whipe of their maetere, and found temporary 
security in the forests of the neighbouring island. 
Their accounts had inflamed the minds of many 
of the tribes who inhabited the YiUages, so that 
the march of the Spaniards was continually op- 
posed both by the runaways and by the natives 
themselTes. Ojeda at flrst easfly repulsed their 
attacks, but flnding that his men grew weaker 
daily, he resolved, for the remainder of the Jour- 
ney, to aroid as much as possible the villages, 
and accordingly led his men into the thickest of 
the forests, and by the broad savannahs, which 
stretched along the seashore. While thus avoiding 
one evil, he met with another, almost if not quite 
as great. The plains which the Spaniards en- 
tered at flrst, appeared covered with high grass 
and rank vegetation, which, though it rendered 
their progress slow, was but a trifling matter to 
what was in reserve f<H* them. The ground grad- 
ually became moist under their feet, and Anally 
ended in an immense morass, or salt marsh, where 
the water reached to their knees. StU they pressed 
forward, continually encouraged by OJeda, who 
had no idea of the task he was undertaking. The 
marsh extended for upwards of thirty leagues, and 
the farther they proceeded, the deeper became the 
mire, until at last it seemed to them interminable 
and they were ready to give up in despair. Nu- 
merous rivers and creeks intersected this fatal 
plain, which they had to cross, and many who 
could not swim were drowned. The only way 
in which they could sleep was by climbing among 
the twisted roots of the mangrove trees, which 
grew in the water. Their provisions were almost 
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exhausted, and their sulferiiigs from thirst were 
extreme, when, having been eight days npon their 
jonmey, OJeda determined to straggle forward 
with a few of the least weary of the men« He en- 
conraged those whom he left behind to perseTere, 
and taking from his knapsack a small pietnre of 
the Virgin, which the Bishop Fonseca had given 
him, and wliich he always carried abont his person, 
he knelt before it. and made a solemn tow that 
he wonld erect a chapel for the service of his 
patroness in the first Indian village at which he 
might arrive. 

Well did the venerable Bishop Las Casas say, 
** the sufferings of the Spaniards in the New World, 
in their search for gold, were more crnel and se- 
vere than ever nation in the world endured ; but 
those experienced by Ojeda and his men have sur- 
passed all others." They were thirty days in 
crossing this immense and horrible swamp. Out of 
seventy men who entered it, only thirty-five ever 
emerged from it, and when Ojeda, with a few of 
the most vigorous of his advanced party, at last 
reached a spot where the land was firm and diy.thor 
Joy was unutterable, yet their weakness only per- 
mitted them to go a short distance to an Indian vil- 
lage ere they dropped down completely exhausted. 

This village was ruled by a cadque named Cu- 
yeb&s. His tribe gathered around 'the Spaniards 
with wonder, but as soon as their story was told, 
vied with each other in acts of humanity to the 
suffering strangers. They bore them to their 
houses, and furnished them with food and drink, 
and the chief sent a large party into the morass 
with orders to bring out those remaining behind 
on their shoulders, if they were unable to walk. 
How noble an example they offered to their 
Christian guests— «n example of humanity, in- 
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deed, which would have reflected honour upon the 
most ciyiliied race. 

Ojeda, ae soon as he had recovered from his 
Bufferings, prepared faithfolly to perform his vow. 
He built a small chapel in tiie village, and erected 
an altar, over which he suspended his much- 
valued picture of the Virgin. He next explained 
to the benevolent cacique, and many of the in- 
habitants, the main points of the Catholic faith, 
and more particularly the history of the Yirg^ 
Mother. However little they understood the doc- 
trines which he endeavoured to teach them, they 
conceived a high respect for the picture which he 
left. They ever kept the little chapel cleanly swept 
and decorated with votive offerings and flowers, 
and when Las Casas subsequently visited the place 
he performed mass at its altar, and baptised 
under its roof the children of the humane and 
innocent natives. 

This duty having been duly performed, Ojeda 
and his party proceeded on their Journey. The in- 
habitants of this i>art of the coast received them 
everywhere kindly, and they continued their way 
to the province of Macaca, where Columbus had 
previously been well received, and where they also 
were hospitably entertained. This province was 
at the Cape de la Cruz, the nearest point on the 
coast to the neighbouring Island of Jamaica. 
Here they found a canoe, and one of their men, 
by name Pedro de Ordas, undertook the danger- 
ous task of carrying a message across to the Gov- 
ernor Esquibel. The distance of twenty leagues 
was safely accomplished by the brave mariner in 
his frail bark, and soon as the message was de- 
livered a caravel was dispatched by the governor 
to the assistance of the unfortunate discoverer 
and his companions. 
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It aeems to hare been the fate of Ofeda to be 
plaioed in mortifTing positioiiB with reepeet to hk 
eaemiee. This yery Eeqnibel, who now reoeiv«d 
him, with the greatest kindnees, into his own 
home, he had, with fooUeh braTado, thre a tened 
to decapitate, when learing San Domingo, in aD 
the flash and glory of commanding a new expedi- 
tion. He wae no longer in a poeition eren to 
aeeert the rights with wliich lie conceived that 
Esqnibel had interfered, and his warm heart was 
de^lj touched by the generous conduct of his 
adTsrsary. He remained seyeral days with E»- 
quibely and when he set sail once more tor San 
Domingo, parted from him in the best frienddiip. 

On the arriyal of Ojeda at this island the first 
enquiry that he made was for the Bachelcv Bo- 
ciso. He learned that he had sailed long before 
with supplies for the colony, but that no tkHngs 
had been heard from him. Anxious for the saloty 
of his colony, and fearing that his partner had 
perished in th^ same storm in which he himself 
had been wrecked, he attempted to organise a 
new armament. But the prestige of success wiiich 
had hitherto attended him was wanting. Hk 
disasters were wdl known, and in every one's 
mouth, and thou^ when figuring as the com- 
mander of a new fleet, when his prerious exploite 
were the popular theme, he found no lack of 
friends or followers, yet tlien all looked coldly 
upon him, and bankrupt in hope and fortune, 
his schemes, once so highly extolled, were pro- 
nounced wild and visionary. He was unsuccesifal 
in all his endeavours, and never again left the 
Island of Hispaniola. 

It is sad to contemi^te the ruin of a man 
poss e ssed of so many gallant and noble qualitiee 
as those which distinguished Oieda. He i^pears 
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to hare lingered 0ome time at San Domingo, hie 
health broken by hardship, and his prond spirit 
by poverty and neglect. Las Caeae giTee an 
affecting picture of his laet moments. He died in 
snch extreme want that he did not leave money 
sufficient to pay for his funeral expenses, and so 
deep was his humility, that he begged that he 
might be buried beneath the gateway of the mon- 
astery of San Francisco, as an expiation of his 
former pride, "in order that all who entered might 
tread upon his grave." 

"Never,'' says Charlevoix, speaking of Ojeda, 
"was a man more suited for a coup de main, or 
to achieve and suffer great things under the di- 
rection of another; no one had a heart more 
lofty, or an ambition more aspiring; no one ever 
took less heed of fortune, or showed greater firm- 
ness of soul, or found more resources in his own 
courage; but no one was lees calculated to be 
commander-in-chief of a great enterprise. Good 
management and good fortune forever failed him." 
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VI. 

DoouHKirTS BBLATnra to Amxbicus 
Vbspucius : 

PBIBBMTBD IN TBI OOUiEOTION OP NATABBfiTB. 

The industry and research of Don Martin Fe- 
nandes de Navarrto hare reecned from the Span- 
ish archives of Simancas and Seville many notices 
and documents relating to Americns, which, at 
first, it seemed desirable to translatB for this 
work. A subsequent consideration of them, and 
the large space they would n e c essa rily occupy, if 
given in extenso, has led to the substitution of an 
abstract of their contents. They are arranged by 
that author in fifteen sections. 

Numbers L and OL, dated respectiTely on the 
10th and 15th of July, 1494, consist of a royal 
decree and letter respecting certain payments and 
proceedings of Juan Berardi, the agent in prepar- 
ing the expeditions of Columbus. 

Number m., dated April 11th, 1505, contains a 
royal decree, addressed to Alonio de Morales, the 
treasurer of the queen, commanding him to pey 
Americus the sum of 19,000 marayedis. 

Number lY., dated April 24th, 1505, is a royal 
letter of naturalisation, in favour of Americus, for 
the kingdoms of Castile and Leon. 

Number V., dated August 23d, 1506, is a letter 
from the King Philip to the oflloers of the Board 
of Trade at Seyille, inquiring what was neoessaiy 
or important to facilitate the quick despatch of 
the fleet destined for the Spkse Islands. 

Number VI. is a certificate of the keeper of the 
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areluTes of the Indies, at Seville, given to Sefior 
Navarr^, of rarions notices relatire to Americns 
which are to be found in certain accounts there 
preserved. These consist of various accounts ren- 
dered by hiniy and of his receipts for money paid. 

Number YII., dated March 22d, 1508, contains 
a royal decree, granting to Americus the salary of 
50,000 maravedis, as chief pilot of the kingdom. 

Number YIII. is another decree of the same date, 
making an increase of 25,000 maravedis to his 
salary. 

Number IX contains a royal declaration, setting 
forth at great length the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the new office of chief pilot, which is ad- 
dressed to Americus in the name of the Queen 
Joanna. 

Number X. is a continuation of the accounts 
which were commenced in number VI., and ex- 
tending to the date of the death of Americus in 
1512. This number contains, among other no- 
tices, one of a payment of 10,987 maravedis to the 
canon Manuel Catano, of Seville, as the executor 
of the will of Americus, that amount being the 
balance due of his salary at the time of his death. 

Number XI. is a royal decree, granting a pension 
for life, of 10,000 maravedis per annum, to the 
widow of Americus, Maria Ceroso. This is dated 
May 22d, 1512. 

Number XII. contains the royal appointment of 
Juan Vespucci to the office of pilot, with a salary 
of 20,000 maravedis per annum. 

Number XIII. contains a letter from the king to 
the Bishop Fonseca, requesting that he would in- 
quire into the fitness of Andres de San Martin to 
succeed Americus in the office of chief pilot. 

Number XIV. contains another decree respecting 
the pension of the widow of Americus, fixing it as 
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a charge upon the salary of the chief pQot; the 
oflkse at that time being held by Sebastiaii Cabot, 
who had snooeeded Joan Diai de SoUs, the ene- 
cessor of Amerkne. 

Number XT. Ib a long letter from the Ylecoimt 
of Santaren, respecting the yoyagee of Amencna 
made in the eenioe of PortngaL This letter, 
dated the 16th of Jn)y, 1826, is in answer to one 
addressed to Senhor de Santaren, by Nararr^te, 
and contains some remarkable statements re- 
specting the abeoioe of any documentary eTidence 
of the two last Yoyages of Americns. The writer 
was at the time Chief Master of the Archires of 
Portugal, and caused, as he says, diligent inquiry 
to be made for any documents relating to Ameri- 
cos in the Torre do Tombo, the receptacle of an 
immense quantity of manuscripts and accounts 
relative to the Indies, from the date of the dis- 
coTery. In relation to this fact, the learned Hum- 
boldt remarks: "It is yery strange, that not- 
withstanding the researches entered into by the 
Viscount de Santaren, at that time Chief Keeper 
of tlie ArchiTes for the kingdom of Portugal, and 
since then minleter of foreign affairs, the name tA 
Yespudus was not once met with in the documents 
of the Torre do Tombo." This omission is the 
more remarkable, as the King Emanuel, by wliose 
command Yespudus performed his two expedi- 
tions in 1501 and 1608, took particular pains to 
{Hreserve in remembrance the erents of his reign. 

''How can it be explained," says the Ytecount 
de Santaren, in his lettv of 25th of July, 1826, 
''that this monarch, who often went in person to 
attend to the registration of documents drawn 
from the library of Alphonso Y., forgot to record 
the books and diary which Yespudus pretrads to 
have sent to him? How can it be concdved that 
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the learned keeper of the archiree, Damian de 
Goee, who employed so mneh time in matters re- 
lating to TOjagee and maritime diecoTeriee, who 
communicated eonstantlj with Ramnsio, and who 
travelled himself oyer Italy, knew nothing of ex- 
peditione, made at a period only forty-fiye years 
before his own time?" ''These objections," pro- 
ceeds Hnmboldt, ''have donbtless much weight, 
but negative evidence, such as the want of docu- 
ments, cannot decide definitely the question as to 
the anthentidty of the Portuguese voyages of 
Amerieus. He says himself, in his relation of his 
third voyage, that the king, much rejoiced at his 
arrival, made him warm proposals to start with a 
fleet of three ships for the discovery of new lande. 
He was not, from the commencement of the voy- 
age, the commander of the expedition, but only 
a person whose nautical ekUl might be available. 
skUl which was appreciated too late in Spain, in 
1505. I can prove besides, by a passage of 
Petor Martyr, who was intimately connected with 
the nephew of Amerieus, that he was protected 
and in the pay of the Portuguese government. 
Amerkna Veepuciua Florentlnum auspkiia et sti- 
pendio PoTtngAknmam nltn Bneam mqmnoc- 
tiakm ad navigavH. His second Decade, which 
contains this striking passage, was written two 
years alter the death of Amerieus, namely, in 
1514." 

M. de Humboldt instances other proob in fav- 
our of his position, among them the oflldal evi- 
dence of Sebastian Cabot, and other celebrated 
pilots, relative to the true position of the line of 
demarcation between Spain and Portugal, which 
Munos found in the archives of tiie Board of 
Trade at Seville. He goes on to remark, that 
many other events, which produced a lively sensa- 
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tion in Europe at about the saane time, left bo 
traoee in the pnbHc docomente of the daj. aad 
dtee by way of exami^ the triumphant entry of 
Columbus into Barcelona, and his reception by 
the Catholic monarchs in a hall magnifleently 
adorned. This is a drcumstaace wdl established 
by many historians of credit, yet no documents 
exist in the archiTes of Spain going to ^rore the 
fact. 

So much space would not ha^e been devoted to 
this letter, had it not been for the purpose of 
showing the effect of long-eontinued prejudice 
against Americus. and contrasting it with the 
resulted a candid examination. Such an examina- 
tion was made by M. de Humboldt in relation to 
these two royages, and thou^, in the course <d 
his w<Nrk, some points of difference exist with the 
statements of this volume, yet he has evidently 
considered the subject with a desire to arrive at 
the truth, and a determination to divest himself, 
as far as possible, from all previous prejudloee. 
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vn. 

Lbttbb of M. Banks to M. db Humboldt, 

BISPEGfllNG THB OOEBIgPONBENCS Of AMEBI0U8 
WITH 80DKBINI AND DE* MIDIOL* 

It seeniB to me by no means donbtfnl, that the 
member of the family of Medid, to whom some of 
the letters of Veepacins are addressed, is Lorenxo 
di Pier Francesco de' Ifedici, who was bom in 
1468, and died in 1503. His identity is proved, 
not only by the arg^oments adduced by Bandinf, 
bat espedally by the German work printed in 
1505, which yon have found in the library at 
Dresden, and in which the name of Lorenso di 
Pier Francesco appears on the first page. This 
personage belonged to the younger branch of the 
Medici, which took no part in the power exercised 
by the elder branch. When, after the decease of 
Lorenso the Magnificent, in 1492, Piero de' Medici 
took the reins of goTemment in Florence, he sepa- 
rated himself from his cousins of the cadet branch, 
who, howerer, were as wealthy as the elder branch. 
A riralry was the consequence of some differences 
which arose between them, combined with the 
weakness of the character of the new chief. The 
opposition of the cadet branch espedally manifest- 
ed itself at the time of the inyasion of Charles 
Vni., when Piero de' Medid allied himself with 
the King of Naples, whilst his cousins entered into 
negotiations with France, and received the am- 
bassadors of that power. When the yietories and 

* Truulsted from a note to the HJftolra de 1ft Q^ograplile da 
Nouveau ConUnent of M . de Humtwldt. 
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sucoeBses of CharleB YII. ezdted great discontent 
among the people of Florence, the cadet branch of 
the family, and especially Lorenio di Pier Fran- 
ceeco, faToored theae moTements. 

Modem history offnv nnmerons AT^mplfta of 
these discords among the members of reigning 
families. The partisans of Pier Francesco adopted 
the name of Popolani 

The family of Soderini had long been reckoned 
among the adherents of the party' of the elder 
branch of the Medici. Among the Florentine dti- 
lens thtfe was not one ^o had naidend more 
signal services to the father and grandfather of 
Piero de' Medici, than Tomaso Soderini, bnt Pint) 
de* Medici forgot these serrices. The children of 
Tomaso, Paolo Antonio, Francesco, luid Piero, 
found themselTee neglected and treated with dis- 
dain. On this account they soon made common 
cause with the younger branch of the Medici, 
were inyolyed in the revolution of the 9tii of 
November, 1494, which expelled the elder branch, 
luid took an active part in the republican regime, 
which was the result of these popular movements. 
It is true that afterwards there were some slight 
differences between the Soderini and the Popo- 
lani, the younger branch of the MedicL It is oer. 
tain that Lorenso di Pier Francesco did not see 
with pleasure, in 1502, the nomination of Piero 
Soderini, son of Tomaso, as Oonfaloni^ of Flor- 
ence; but, on the whole, the Soderini and the 
Medici of the cadet branch were united in their 
political interests. 

Moreover, it can be proved that the Vespucci be- 
longed to the republican party of Florence. Chiido 
Antonio Vespucci, of whom Bandini speaks, was 
intimately connected with the movements of this 
party. He sat, immediately after the expulsion of 
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Piero de' Medici, in 1494, among the twenty acco 
piatori of the first magistrate, conjointly with Lo- 
renio di Pier Franoeeco. He was afterwards Ck>n- 
faloni^ eyen, or supreme chief. The political 
connection of the Yespncci with the younger 
branch of the Medici, is further confirmed by a let- 
ter that Piero Yespnod wrote, in 1494, from 
Pistoia to Lorenso de' Medici This Lorenso is 
Tery probably Lorenso di Pier Francesco, the 
same to whom Americus addressed some of his 
letters during a long absence from Italy. 

Nothing can be more natural than this connec- 
tion of the narigator with the republican party in 
Florence. Eren Francesco Lotti, whom Americus 
mentions in the relation of his second voyage, and 
by whom he sent to Lorenso di Pier Francesco a 
chart of the worid, was, in 1529, member of an 
administration entirely inimical to the Medici of 
the elder branch. There was nothing singular 
in the title of M&gniBco, given occasionally by 
Americus to Lorenso di Pier Francesco. One 
might thus gratify^ the cadet branch, on account 
of its importance in the State, and because it had 
always, and by general consent, been accorded to 
the dder branch. Lorenso di Pier Francesco died 
in 1508, but if we examine with care the end of 
the letter which Americus addressed to him, giving 
an aecount of his third expedition, we find nothing 
which would lead to the supposition, that this let- 
ter was written subsequent to the fourth expedi- 
tion, that which terminated in June, 1504. I 
think that you have perfectly solved this chrono- 
logical difllculty, which puisled Bandini. 
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All Saints, Bay of, 310. 

America, name of, when flnt applied, and how it 
originated, 215-231. 

AicBRicus YEflPuciUB, born in Florence, March 9, 
1461, 50. His family connections, 61--64. Des- 
tined ftom early youth for oommercial pursuits, 
56. His studies with his uncle Georgio Antonio, 

58, 59. Forms a friendship with^Piero Soderini, 

59. His studies interrupted by the appearance 
of the plague in Florence, 00. His return to his 
studies, 61. His opportunities of meeting with 
Toscanelli, ib. His religious instructioa, 63. 
Letter from hhn to his father, 62, 68. lAck of 
information respecting his early life, 64 His 
purchase of a map by Qabriel de Yelasca, 64. 
The misfortunes of his brother Girolamo occasion 
his departun from Italy, 65. Receives some com- 
missions from Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco de' Me- 
dici, 66. Sails from Leghorn to Barcelona, ib. 
Takes with him his nephew Giovanni, and other 
youthful Florentines, 66. Letter from him writ- 
ten johitly with Donato Nicollini. 67. His first 
acquaintance with Berardi, and subseauent part- 
nership with him, 68. Contract of tne Spanish 
government with Berardi's house, ib. Probable 
reflections of, on leaving Florence, 68, 69. Sup- 
posed incorrectly by some authors to have accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voyage, 69, note. 
Meeting of Americus with Columbus, 71. Per- 
sonal appearance of Americus, 71, 73. Difference 
of his views from those of Columbus, 78. His 
doubts, 78. Imaginary conversation with Colum- 
bus, 74-68. In consequence of the death of Ber- 
ardi, he assumes the management of the aifairs of 
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the hooM, 84. Pftjments to him by Bernardo Pi- 
nelo, the treasurer of Spain, 84. He desiMitches an 
expedition which is wrecked, ib. His letter to 
Soderini, 85. Its proper address, 8S. Rank lield 
by liim in the first voya^ ib. Supposed address 
01 his letter to R6n6, King of Jerusalem and 
Sicily, and Duke of Lorraine and Bar, 87. Edi 
tions of the letter made use of by Oanovai, 86, 
note. The edition of Qruniger made use of by 
Kavarrgte, 87. Authentidtyof it, $:&. Authentic 
ity of its date questioned by Herrera, 88. EQstori - 
cal evidence of its accuracy and arguments on the 
subject, 89-98. Letter of Columbus commending 
Americus, 94. His first voya^ described in the 
first part of his letter to Soderini, commencing, 100. 
His reasons for writing, 101. Departure from Ca- 
diz, Hav 10, 1497, 108. First lan<Ung on the oonti 
nent, 104. Received in a friendly manner by the 
natives, 106. Their chaiacteristics, 106, 107. De 
scription of them, their mode of life, and peca- 
Itemes, 108-111. Arrival at Venezuela. 113. 
Battle with the Indians, 114. Ckm tinuation of the 
voyage, 114. Meets with a remarkable animal 
like a serpent, 115. Further account of the habits 
of thd natives, 115, 116 Journey inland, 117. 
Return to the ships, ib. A ludicrous incident, 
118. Description of the countiy, 119. Prepara- 
tions for return voyage, 120. Discover new 
islands, 121. Cannibals and battle with them, 
121. Capture 250 prisoners, 128. Arrival at 
Cadiz, Oct. 15, 1498, 128. The first news of his 
discoveries probably kept secret until the arrival 
of despatches from Columbus,' 125. His connec- 
tion with Ojeda, 126. His marriage with Maria 
Cerezo, 128. Visits the court, 129. Eouipment 
of a new fieet, 180. His second voyage described 
in a letter to Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco de' Me- 
dici, 181. Departure from Cadiz, May 18, 1499, 
18a Arrival at the New World in 24 days, 184. 
Remarkable currents near the shores, 184. Beau- 
tiful birds— his geographical position, 185. Solar 
shadow, 186. Astronomical observations, 187. 
The Southern Cross calls to his mind the remark- 
able lines of Dante, 187. His calculation of lati- 
tude, 189. Observation of the transit of Mars, 
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Ambbicub YEBPVcnsB^OonHnued. 
August 28, 1490, 140. Further description of 
the natives seen in second vovage, 142. Second 
visit to the Gulf of Pbria, 148. tteils four hun- 
dred leagues along the shores of the continent, 
144. Battle with the natives and great slaugh- 
ter, 145. Meets with a race of slants, 146. Sec- 
ond visit to Venezuela, 147. Safls for Hispaniola, 
148. Preparations for return, 148. Arrival at 
Cadiz, 149. Sends a globe and map to Lorenzo 
de' Miedici, 161. Second part of his letter to 
Soderini, giving further account of his second 
voyage, 164. Departure from Ca<Uz, %b. Arrival 
at the New World, 164. Chases and captures a 
large canoe, 166. Meets friendly natives, and 
procures pearls, 168. Remains seventeen days in 
port, 168. Description of shigular habits of the 
natives, 169, 160. Giants again, 161. Prepara- 
tions for return, 168. On the return voyage visits 
Antilla, 164. Arrives at Cadiz, June 8, tb, Un- 
justifiable perversion of the words of, 166. At- 
tacked with the quartan ague, 166. Preparation 
for another voyage, 166. Keceives letters from 
the Einff of Portugal, inviting him to his service, 
166. Abssenger sent to liim, 168. Leaves Spain 
secretly, 169. Received with Joy by the King 
of Portugal, ib. Second letter to De' Medici, giv- 
ing an account of his third voyage, 171. Ve- 
puture from Gape Verd, ib. tfis astronomical 
observations, 172. Describes the customs of the 
natives, 172-175. Describes climate and produc- 
tions, 176, 176. Third letter to De' Medici, giv- 
ing a fuller account of his third voyage, 177. 
Departure from Lisbon, May 18, 1601, 178. Ex- 
periences terrible storms, 179. Arrives at the 
New World, Aug. 17, 1601, 179. Finds thickly 
inhabited countiy, and gives descriptions of the 
natives, 180-186. Astronomical observations, 
187. His work on the subject of astronomy, 188. 
Illustration of the antipodes, 190, 191. Apolo- 
gizes for not sending De^ Medici his journals, 192. 
Third part of letter to Soderini, 194. Gives rea- 
sons for going to Lisbon, 194. Departure from 



lisbon, May 18, 1601, and arrival after severe 
storms at the New World, 196, 196. Takes pos- 
seision of the country in the name of Portugal, 
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196. Despatches two of tlie crew to tnst with 
the iiatlTes» 197. Horrible desth of his rnessm^ 
cers, 196. Continues Uie voymge along the oosst 
for 750 leagues, 199. Encounters violent sUxma* 
and arriTes at Lisbon, Sept 7. 1602, 201, 202. 
ReoelYed in Lisbon with cerononies and honours, 
208. His method ot computing longitude, 204. 
Prepares for a fourth voyage, 206. Ctonduslon 
of his letter to Soderini, 200. Departure from 
Lisbon, 10th May, 1508, and loss of part of the 
fleet, 207, 206. Arrives at the Bay of All Saints, 
210. Builds a fortress, 210. Returns to Lisbon, 
June 16, 1604, and goes to Seville in latter part 
of 1504, 210-218. Assists Columbus at couit, 
218. Influence of the Queen Isabella's death on 
his fortunes, 214. Receives grants of money, 
214. Named Commander in a new expedition, 
ib. Considerations going to show that Americus 
did not attempt himself to give his name to 
America. 215-»8l. Dii&culties in the way of the 
proposed expedition, 228. Instructions of the 
Board of Trade to him, 224. Ultimate fsie of the 
expedition, 225. His salary, with the title of 
captain, 226. Ordered to repair to court, 227. 
Appointed chief pilot, 226. fistablishes himself 
in SeviUe, 229. Yisito Florence, 280. His death, 
February 22, 1512, at Seville, 229. His diarac- 
ter and writings, 281-285. Narrative of the voy- 
age of De Gama attributed to him, 277-291. 

Antipodes, illustration of, 190, 191. 

Astrolabe, invention of the, 25. A similar instru- 
ment found by De Oama in the Red Sea and Per- 
sian Gulf, 27. 

Asores, discovery of strange corpses cm the islands 
of the. 85. 

B. 

Bahia Honda, OJeda's settlement at, 825. 
Bartolozzi, his remarks respecting the first letter of 

Americus to De* Medici, 152. 
Bastides, voyage of, 826. 
Battle with the Indians, 118. 
Bay of All Saints, 210. 
Bell, houses shaped like a, 112. 
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BenTODUto Benvenuti, bearer of the letter of Ameri- 

cua to Soderini, 101. 
Benzoni, 218. 
Berardi, Juan or Juanoto, paMport ^ranted to him 

in 1480, by the Soverelgna of bpahi, 00. His 

death, hi December, 1495, 84. 
Bemal, the curate of Los Patocios, his writings, and 

sketch of his life, 47. 
Betel nut, 150. 

Birds of great beauty seen by Americus, 185. 
Bojador, discovery of Cape, 98. 
Bronzino, his portrait of Americus, 380. 
Bull of the Pope respecting new lands discovered, 

80. 

C. 

Cabot, Sebastian, 89. Bom in Bristol, 1407, 42. 
Decree of Henry VU. respecting him, 42. His 
voyages, ib. Cioes to Bpain and is appointed 
Chief Pilot, 48. Returns to England, 48. His 
discovery of the principles of the variation of the 
needle, 41. In realitythe first discoverer of the 
mainland of the New World, 08. 

Calcutta, 207. 

Campos, Garcia de, partner of Ojeda, 824. 

Cannibals seen by Americus, 141-148. Kill and eat 
some of his crew, 197, 198. 

Canoe, interesting chase and capture of a large, 155, 
150. 

Canopi, seen by Americus, 188. 

Canovai, the biographer of Americus, editions of 
the letter to Soderini made use of bvhim, 80, note. 
Incorrect opinion as to the name oi America, 221. 
His eulogium of Americus, 241. 

Caravans, the medium of commercial communica- 
tion, 21. 

Casas, Bishop de las, his writings, and sketch of his 
life, 40. 

Cerezo, Maria, the wife of Americus, 128. 

Charlevoix, his character of Ojeda, 847. 

dpango, Marco Polo's description of, 817-819. 

Coelho, Qonzalo, 205. 

Columbus, Christopher, reflections of, in relation 
to a western passage to India, 84. Considers the 
accounts of Marco Polo and Mandeville, 85. Let- 
ter from Toscanelli to him, 86. Not ignorant of 
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Ck>LUMBUS— Continued. 
the disooTeries of the NorUimen, 80, 87. Fenonal 
appearaooe of, 71, 72. Difference of his Tiews 
from those of Americas, 78. His entirasissm, 78. 
Ima^naiT conTersstion between him and Ameri- 
cus, 75-68. His letter to his son Don Diego, com- 
mending Americus, 94, 05. His curious signa- 
ture, 05, note. His arrival at the coast of Piuia, 
124. His despatches from Hispaniola, 124, 126. 
His discovery of Hispaniola, mentioned by Ami- 
cus, 148. Again menticmed, 164. His return 
from his last voyage, and sickness, 218. Letters 
to him from Paolo Toicanelli, 292-227. 

Columbus, Ferdinand, Ids writings, and ^etdi of 
his life, 46. His view of the antiquity of fam- 
ily, 55. Never makes any charges against Ami- 
cus in his historv, 96. 

Commerce, carried on by means of land transporta- 
tion, 21. 

Compass, invention of, 25. 

ConsteUations of the Southern Hemisphere, 171, 
172. 

Cosa, Juan de la, his connection with Americus and 
OJeda, 180. Ordered to proceed to Court with 
Americus, 227. His subsequent history, 828. His 
connection with Bastldes, 827, 828. Ifieets with 
Ojeda in Hispaniola, 820. Accompanies OJeda as 
lieutenant in his last expediticm, 880. Dissuades 
OJeda from attacking the Indians, 885. Hisdeath, 
886. Mr. Irving's character of him, 886, 887. 

Coquibacoa, the modem Venezuela, arrival of 
Americus at, 112. 

Cosmography, a favourite subject of speculation, 
82. 

Cuba, sufferings of the Spaniards in, 848. 

Curacoa, visited by Americus, and called the island 
of Giants, 162. 

Currents met with by Americus on the shores of Uie 
New World, 184. 

D. 

Dante, remarkable passase in his Purgatory relat- 
ing to the Southern Cross. 187, 188. Quotation 
ttSim, 205. 

Diat, Bartholomew, his discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 81. 
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Dighton, sculptured rock of, 88, 89. note. ' 

Difoovery, early, 28. Progress of, 82. Of the 
Grand Canaries, 88. 



East, ancient cities of the, 22. 

Eastern Empire, fall of, 25-85. 

Emmanuel, ning of Portugal, endeavours to secure 

the serrioes of Americus, 166, 167. 
Enciso, the Bachelor, 846. 
Ssquibel, Governor of Jamaica, 846. 
Etruscan Academy, letter of, accompanying the 

Eulogium of Canovai, 289, 240. 
Eulogium of Americus by Oanovai, 241-272. Re* 

marks of the translator thereon, 278-276. 



Ferdinand, King of Spain, his absence from Spain, 
225. Return, 227. 

Florence awakes to the importance of navisation, 
40. Custom of devoting one member of each 
noble family to commerce, 55, 56. Visited by the 
plague in 1478, 60. Its magnificence in 1480, 61. 

Fonseca, the Bishop, grants a license to Oleda to 
prosecute discoveries, 127. His hatred of Colum- 
bus, 127, note. 

G. 

Galileo, 204. 

Gama, Yasco de, doubles the Cape of Good Hope, 
27. Sketch of his life, 28, 29, note. The poet 
Thomson's allusion to his voyages, 169. Narra- 
tive of his voyage to the IndTes attributed to 
Americus, 277-291. 

Giants, race of, met with by Americus, 146, 162- 
164. 

Giocondo, Juliano, sent to Americus by the King 
of Portugal, 167. 

Gomara, Francisco Lopez de, his writings, and 
sketch of his life, 48. 

Greenland, discoveries of the Northmen in, 86, 87. 

Gregory IX., his election to the papacy, 299. 

Grido, Gaspar de. Secretary of King Philip, 224. 
Letters to him, 224, 225. 

GrinsBus, 218, 219. 

Grogeda, Diego Rodriguez de, 226. 
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HaoiT, Prince of Portugal, iketch of his dutrtcter 
by Dr. Robertoon, d5, 96. Death of, in 1468, 81. 

Herrera, his writings, and sketch of his Uf^ 48. 
Questions the autbMsnticity of the date of the let- 
ter of Americus to Soderini, 88. 

Humboldt, M. de, his remarks on the letter of the 
Viscount de Santaren to Kavarr^te, 850-8S8. 
Letter of M. Ranke to him, 858-856. 

I. 
naoomilo, 216, 217. 
India, speculations re^>ectlng a passage to, 88. 

Efforts to find a new route to, 24, 25. 
Inscripticm oyer the door of the Vespucci Mansion, 

62. 
Isabella, Queen of Spain, 218. Last testament of, 

223. 
Island of the Seyen Cities, 88. 
Italy, no possessions in the New World, 87. Navl- 

gators of, 88^40. State of, hi the 15th century, 

Itl, island of, Tisited by Americus, 121. 

J. 
Joanna, Queen of Spain, 228. Her insanity, 225. 

E. 

Eambalu, the paper money of, 819. 

Ehan, the Grand, account of the kingdoms of, by 
Marco Polo, 819-821. His attempt to conquer 
the ishind of Cipango, 817, 818. His care of his 
subjects, 820-822. 

L. 

Lariab, the Indian name of Ruia, 119. 

Lery, Jean de, 219. 

Licenses of the €k>urt of Spain for the prosecution 

of voyages of discovery, 96, 97. 
Lisbon, spirit of discovery in, 85. 
Literature, revival of, 88. 

Longitude, method of Americus for computing, 2(HL 
Luxury, comparative, in different nations, 28. 
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M. 

Magdalena, d26. 

Mudeville, Sir John, his accounts highly esteemed 
by Columbus, 84. 

Manufactories of the South of Europe in the 16th 
century, 28. 

Malacca, 206, 307, 208. 

MarftfihRin^ Ban Luis de, visited by Americus, 155. 

Man, traxisit of, observed by Americus, Aug. 28, 
1499, 140. 

Martyr, Peter, his writings, and sketch of his life, 
49, 218. 

Medici, Lorenzo de', the Magnificent, 61. 

Medici, Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco de', employs 
Americus to go to Spain, 65. Sketch of his life, 
181, 182. First Letter of Americus to him, 188. 
Receives a globe and map from Americus, 151. 
Second Letter of Americus to him, 171. Third 
Letter of Americus to him, 177. M. Ranke's Let- 
ter respecting him. 858-855. 

Middle ages, system of commercial transactions in 
the, 22. 

Mini, Elizabetta, the mother of Americus, 50. 

Monteregio, his almanac used by Americus in his 
astronomical calculations, 140. 

Munster, his description of the Voyages of Ameri- 
cus, 69, note. 

N. 

Narrative of the voyage of Vasco de Gama, attrib- 
uted to Americus, 277-280. 

Natives of the New World, descriptions of, 106. 
Their motives in making war, 107. Further 
description, 172-175. Domestic habits of, 188. 
Attempto to treat with, 197. 

Navarr^te, documents relating to Americus con- 
tained in his collection, 96, 818-852. 

Navigators, cotemporary, of Americus, 87. 

Nicuessa, Diego de, the rival of Ojeda, 880. His 
assistance to OJeda, 889. 

Non, discovery of Cape, 28. 



OJeda, Alonzo de, his evidence respectinff Americus 
in the law-suit of Don Diego Columous, 89^92. 
Accoimt of his early life, 126. Commission 
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Ojvda— CbfUinti^. 
granted to him by the Bishop Fonaeca, 137. Wb 
voyage identical with the second voyage of 
Amencus, 128. His subeequent history, 888. 
Connects himself with Juan de Vergara and Qarcia 
de Cunpoe, 824 Sails on a voyage of discovery 
in 1502, and forms settlement at Bahia Honda, 
82S. His quarrels with his partners, 825. Legal 
proceedings against him, «)6. His triumphant 
acquittal, 827. His connection with Juan de la 
Cosa, 829. His departure from San Domingo, 
15th Nov., 1509, on another expedition, 881. ffls 
celebrated proclamation to the Indians, 882-885. 
Furious battle with the naUves, 885, 880. His 
remarkable escape, 887, 888. With the aid of 
Nicuessa he prepares for another attack, 889. 
Its entire success, 889. Forms a settlement in the 
Gulf of Uraba. ib. Wounded In battle with the 
Indians, 840. Famine in his settlement, and ar- 
rival of Talavera, 841. His deoarture in search 
of supplies, and shipwreck on tne coast of Cuba, 
843. ms awful sufferings there, 848, 844 His 
vow and its fulflbnent^ 944, 840. His arrival at 
BQspaniola by way of Jainaica, 845. His last 
days, 846, 847. 

P. 

Pturia. visited bv Americus in 1497, 119, note. Sec- 
ond visit, 1499, 148. Pearls, seen by Americus 
inParia,148. 

Peretola, the place where the Vespucci family 
originated, 50. 

Philip, King of Spain, his accession, 388. His death 
at Burgos, 225. 

Pilots, ignorance of the, 181. 

Pinelo, Bernardo, treasurer of Spain, his payments 
to Americus, 84 

Pinzon, Vicente, 904, 205. Named conunander, 
with Americus, 214-226-227. 

Plague of Florence, in 1478, 00. 

Polo, Marco, his accounts esteemed by Columbus, 
85. His accounts adopted by Toscanelli, 85, 86. 
Account of him and his travels, 298-809. Curious 
anecdote of, 805, 806. Description of Quinsai, 
809-816. And of the Island of Cipango, 817, 
818. Of the wealth of the Grand Khan, 819, 820. 
And of his care of his subjects, 820. 
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Popolani, the name adopted by De' Medici, the oorre- 

spondent of Americus, 181, 182. 
Portueal» importance of the voyages of Americus 

to the kingdom of, 169. 
Printing, invention of the art of, 46. 

Q 

Quinsai, extract from Marco Polo's description of, 
809-816. 

R. 

Bainbow, lunar, 188. 189. 

Ranke, M. de, his letter to M. de Humboldt. 868-865. 

Ren4, Duke of Lorraine and Bar, and titular King 

of Jerusalem and Sicily, 86. Supposed address 

of the letter of Americus to him, and sketch of 

his life, 86. 87, note. 
Robertson. Dr. . his sketch of the character of Prince 

Henry of Portugal, S6, 26. 
Rome, unable to join in the career of discovery, 40. 

8. 

SaOor, gallantry of a Portuguese, 146. 

Salvini, Antonio, the tablet which he placed over 

the gateway of the Vespucci Mansion, 61. 
Santaren, the Marquis de, his letter to Navarr^te, 

with Humboldt's remarks concerning it, 850-862. 
Scandinavians, discoveries of. 86. 
SchoLirs of the East, their coming into Europe, 46. 
Seneca, the celebrated prophecy of, in the Medea, 

188, note. 
Senegal River, dlBooveries beyond, 29, 80. 
Soderini, Piero, his early friendship with Americus, 

69. Sketch of his life and character. 98-100. 

first portion of letter of Americus to him. 

describing his first voyage, 100-128. Second 

part of the letter of Americus to him, 154. Third 

part, 194. Conclusion, 207. M. Ranke's letter 

to Humboldt respecting him, 868-866. 
Solar shadows, noticed by Americus, 186, 187. 
Solis, Diaz de, 226-228. 
Southern cross, 187. Remarkable passage In Dante's 

PurgatoiT relating to it, 187, note. 
St. Augusdne, Gape of, doubled, 199. 
St. Brandan, Island of, 88, and note. 
Bubano, Juan de, 226. 
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T. 

Talavera, ajpiiatical kader, 841. 
Toscanelll, FIm>1o, a Florentina physidaii, writes to 
ColumbuB, 85, 80. His map, &. Bis ktten to 
Columbus, 208-907. 
Tuana, a remarkable animal seen bj Americus, 115, 
note. 

U. 
Dlino Yerini, lines of, respecting the Vespuod 
unily. 60. 
Ursa Major and Minor, 188, 900, 201, 909, 204. 
Uraba, settlement in the Qulf of, 880. 
Usury, false ideas of, in the middle ages, 28. 



Ugolino T 
family. 



Venezuela, arriral of Americus at, 119. 

Verazzani, Giovanni, a Florentine navigator, sketch 
of his life, 40, 41. Bails in the frigate Dauphin, 
17th January, 1524, 41. His unhappy fate, 41. 

Vergara, Juan de, partner of Ojeda, 824. 

Vee^pucci, see Americus. 

Vespucci, Anastasio, the father of Americus, 60. 
Secretajy of the Republic of Florence, 54. Letter 
from Americus to him, 02, 68. 

Vespucci, Georgio Antonio, unde of Americus, dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, 58. His school and in- 
struction of Americus, 58. 

Vespucci, Qirolamo, the brother of Americus, his 
misfortunes, 65. His letter to Americus, 65. 

Vespucci, Giovanni, the nephew of Americus, ac- 
companies his unde on his departure from Flor- 
ence, 66. Peter Mui;yr*s friendship for him, 67, 
note. 

Vespuod, visit to the old mansion of the, 59, note. 

Vespuod, Simone di Piero, his wealth and liberal- 
ity, 58. His tomb, 58. 

Vespucd, Piero, commanded the Florentine gal- 
leys, 54. 

Vespucd, Guido Antonio, distinguished in letters, 

Vila,' Grand Chamberlahi of King Philip, 224. 
Villegagnon, 219. 

W. 
Webb, Thomas H., Secretary of the Rhode Island 
Historical Sodety, his account of IMghton Rock, 
87» 88, 80, note. 
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